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AMONG THE YOUNG LIONS. 


Ir was, once upon a time, the 
pleasant custom of the serious re- 
views to preface their notices of 
works of fiction and similar pro- 
ductions with an elaborate justifi- 
cation forcondescending to criticise 
such trifling and ephemeral per- 
formances. An excellent specimen 
of the sort of apology we refer to, 
conceived half in jest, half in 
earnest, will be found in the critique 
of Maturin’s ‘ Fatal Revenge,’ con- 
tributed in 1810 to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ by Sir Walter Scott. But 
the practice long since fell into 
desuetude, and to attempt its 
revival would be to incur the 
charge of gross affectation. We 
scarcely like to hazard a conjecture 
as to the proportion borne by the 
annual “output” of fiction to that 
of other kinds of composition. 
But to the most careless reader of 
the journals that deal with such 
matters (and what journal nowa- 
days does not?) it must be a patent 
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truism that the “ literature” whose 
present condition or future pro- 
spects are so eagerly canvassed 
means journalism and novels; 
while the statistics of our Public 
Libraries amply demonstrate that, 
for the bulk of those who frequent 
those institutions, these two classes 
of writing, and these alone, exist. 
‘Free ” Libraries, we need hardly 
remind the reader, have been sys- 
tematically thrust upon local com- 
munities on false pretences. They 
have been painted as ministering 
to the insatiable thirst of thousands 
in our midst for solid and improv- 
ing knowledge. With a similar 
regard for straightforwardness and 
candour, the advocates of a “ra- 
tional” observance of Sunday have 
feelingly expatiated on the extra- 
ordinary amount of ethical stimulus 
to be derived from gazing upon 
Mr Jones’s portrait of The Wor- 
shipful the Mayor, or upon pickled 
reptiles in glass bottles, That by 
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the way. But there can be no 
question as to the overwhelming 
and ever-increasing preponderance 
of fiction and journalism ; and we 
shall therefore offer no excuse or 
apology for venturing to dis- 
cuss in the following pages con- 
temporary writers who have not 
attained the first rank of fame or 
notoriety, and whose very names 
may in some cases be unfamiliar 
or unknown to the readers of 
‘Maga.’ A consideration of such 
authors may enable us to draw 
inferences, more or less certain, 
as to the intellectual state of the 
nation, and even as to the future 
course in which our literature is 
destined to run. 

The sources whence we draw 
our information—our quellen, as 
Mr Lang and his faithful imitators 
would say—are easily enumerated. 
In the first, and most important, 
place come the gentlemen’s own 
works. The bookstalls teem with 
them. Scattered up and down 
the cheaper magazines and in in- 
numerable weekly periodicals, they 
solicit the traveller’s attention at 
every railway station. Having 
served their turn in serial form, 
they presently attain the dignity 
of a single cloth- bound volume, 
and, after several large editions 
have been duly called for, gradually 
relapse into the kindly resting- 
place of the librarians’ second- 
hand catalogues. We are far, in- 
deed, from pretending to an 
absolutely exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the fictitious narratives 
or the newspaper articles of the 
day. To make good any such 
claim would imply the relinquish- 
ment of every other occupation, 
of all exercise, and possibly of 
sleep itself. Yet we have tasted 
many a sample in our time; we 
have diligently sought to get at 
least the worth of our subscription 
from a circulating library; and 
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only too rarely for the wellbeing 
of our purse have we turned a deaf 
ear to the blandishments of those 
indefatigable youths whose func- 
tion in life it is to push the 
trade of Messrs Smith and Messrs 
Menzies. 

In the second place, no little 
instruction as well as amusement 
has been derived from the literary 
departments of the most popular 
and widely-read journals. Of the 
general run of periodical criticism 
we have no serious complaint to 
make. It is apt, unquestionably, 
to be hasty and ill-considered. The 
conditions of its production forbid 
that it should be anything else. 
But we believe it to be, for the 
most part, honest and indepen- 
dent ; nor does it show traces of 
that organised conspiracyto depress 
struggling merit of which female 
writers have occasionally dreamed 
and babbled. Its most provoking 
faults are a puerile tendency to 
obtrude the critic’s personality, 
and a nervous solicitude to “ dis- 
cover” new geniuses. A literary 
“boom ” is worth almost as much 
to a newspaper as an agitation in 
favour of dieting felons on chicken 
and champagne ; and it is melan- 
choly to think how many loudly- 
proclaimed érowvailles have proved 
to be disappointments. Perhaps 
the most characteristically bad 
criticism in the London press (not 
excepting even the Sabbath-morn- 
ing sallies of T. P.) is to be found 
in the columns of the ‘ Queen.’ 
But a slightly hysterical habit of 
thought and the inability to form 
a cool judgment are notorious 
foibles of the sex for whose enter- 
tainment that otherwise estimable 
journal is primarily designed. 

When we pass from criticism 
proper to the various forms of 
advertisement, we enter upon & 
country where the vegetation is 
singularly rank and abundant. It 
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is superfluous to classify the puff. 
Sheridan did it once for all in 
‘ The Critic,’ and the ingenuity of 
enthusiastic practitioners has made 
no appreciable addition (save the 
interview) to the several branches 
of the art of puffery which were 
discovered so soon as the Patron 
had given place to the Public. 
But in its various departments it 
is nowadays practised with an as- 
siduity and persistence unrivalled 
even in the age of Mr Robert 
Montgomery. It would seem, 
indeed, as though a certain num- 
ber of writers subsisted upon 
writing paragraphs about one 
another, just as the inhabitants 
of the Scilly Islands are said to 
earn a precarious livelihood by 
taking in one another’s washing. 
The adaptability of the periodicals 
which admit these wares to their 
columns is truly wonderful. They 
are all things to all men with a 
vengeance. If Mr A is turning 
out four novels a-year, they pat 
him on the back and say that he 
is clearly not one of those who 
believe in the cant about an author 
overwriting himself. If Mr B, 
on the other hand, is lazy, they 
congratulate him warmly upon his 
firm determination not to over- 
write himself, and announce that 
his next work will appear that day 
eighteen months. The interview, 
we are glad to think, is at present 
somewhat under a cloud. Mr 
Crockett overtaxed its energies by 
excessive use, and what he began 
Mr Hall Oaine effectually com- 
pleted. The portentous nonsense 
that was solemnly poured forth 
from the Isle of Man last summer 
seems to have made authors a 
trifle shy of the inquisitor. The 
most offensive form of literary 
gossip — gossip about money, 


gossip about so many pounds per 
thousand words—goes on merrily 
Another old friend— 


enough, 
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much less objectionable but even 
more ludicrous—comes across our 
path from time to time: ‘ Those 
who have had the opportunity 
of reading Mr X’s forthcoming 
volume in manuscript have no 
hesitation in pronouncing,” &c. 
Who on earth are the gentlemen 
(other than publishers and their 
“ readers”) who always see Mr 
X’s forthcoming volume in manu- 
script, and have never any hesita- 
tion in pronouncing? Theirs, 
doubtless, is a high privilege ; but 
we bid them heartily welcome to 
our poor share of it. 

There is one development, how- 
ever, of the advertising mania to 
which we feel constrained particu- 
larly to advert. Oertain men of 
letters, it would seem, band them- 
selves into societies under some 
striking name—such as the Bohe- 
mian Bounders, or the Hajji Baba 
Club—the capital object of whose 
existence is after-dinner speaking. 
It has long been the prerogative 
of Britons to form dining-clubs on 
various pretexts ; and admirable 
institutions many of these clubs 
are. But to dine twice or thrice 
a-year for the purpose of making 
speeches which are to be reported 
more or less faithfully and fully, 
is a form of amusement that has 
never hitherto commended itself 
to men or women of sense. To 
judge from the authorised reports, 
the banqueters have famous times. 
The speakers extol one another 
with amazing fluency and well-af- 
fected gusto. The toast of the 
ladies is sure to be proposed with 
an elegance and a sprightliness 
which Mr Jinkins himself (gentle- 
manly creature, Jinkins!) might 
have envied; and, whatever the 
degree of their courage in ordinary 
circumstances, the orators one and 
all, like honest Diggory, are as 
bauld as a lion when the eatables 
and drinkables are brought upon 
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the table. We are unable to per- 
ceive what good effect such clubs 
and such gatherings can possibly 
produce upon anybody. Their 
practical result is the exaltation 
of the busybody, and the getting 
up of addresses in honour of some 
foreign or domestic curiosity. In 
truth,the Authors and Authoresses 
of England are rapidly becoming 
as great a nuisance collectively as 
the Mothers of England used to 
make themselves half a century 
ago. 

We have neither the time nor 
the inclination here to investigate 
the maze of “literary London ”— 
that intricate network of coteries 
and mutual-admiration societies. 
But for those who desire a trust- 
worthy and amusing guide-book to 
a curious labyrinth, we can recom- 
mend with some confidence a little 
work which appeared only the 
other day from the pen of Mr W. 
P. Ryan.| Mr Ryan has, at all 
events, the courage of his opinions. 
Disgusted, as he well might be, 
with the prevailing chorus of un- 
discriminating eulogy, he ventured 
from time to time to speak his mind 
very plainly about some of the 
most admired of the young lions. 
Blessed with a pretty wit and a keen 
scent for the ludicrous, he seldom 
fails to emulate a well-known 
patent medicine in “ touching the 
spot.” Whether it was worth 
while to collect his fugitive articles 
from the newspaper files is another 
matter; but we are disposed to 
find ample justification for his 
volume in the all too flourishing 
condition of the puffing industry. 

Those persons who prefer to see 
authors, not as others see them, 
but as themselves would fain be 
seen, will turn with relief from Mr 
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Ryan’s pungent page to a highly 
diverting and by no means use- 
less compilation, entitled ‘ Who’s 
Who.’? The spirited editor has 
there collected all sorts of partic- 
ulars about all sorts of celebrities, 
and the particulars have in most 
cases been supplied by the celeb- 
rities themselves. An ordinary 
peerage makes the best of reading 
to some people; but when more 
intimate details are superadded 
to the bare facts of birth, death, 
and marriage, the record becomes 
positively entrancing. When we 
read under the name of a com- 
paratively new peer the touching 
words “‘ Heir: none,” do we not 
seem to catch the tone of a verit- 
able cri du ceur? How suggestive 
it is to learn that ‘roaming east 
of Aldgate and south” is the 
favourite pastime of one writer ; 
that a second takes delight in 
‘*moon- and star-gazing when rest- 
ing on oars in the country”; 
while another, with superior enter- 
prise, ‘‘ makes a point of covering 
at least 10,000 miles of new ground 
every year”! What will he do, 
poor man, when all the new ground 
has become old? Once more, to 
be told that a certain novelist takes 
pleasure in “whist, cycling, visit- 
ing the New Forest, and talking 
to children,” is surely to be pre- 
possessed in the lady’s favour; 
while the fact that a well-known 
actor returns his chief recreation 
as “working” should banish for 
ever all unworthy doubts as to 
the lofty moral tone of “the Pro- 
fession.” Most inspiring of all, 
perhaps, is the description of a 
lady notorious for carrying mod- 
esty to inordinate lengths. ‘She 
has never abandoned her love of 
music, and is a proficient on the 
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piano and mandolin. She has no 
particular hobbies except a great 
love of flowers, and a taste for 
collecting rare old books, of which 
she has many unique specimens, 
Her favourite recreations are read- 
ing and music; she is extremely 
fond of the theatre, and takes the 
keenest interest in the principal 
dramatic events of the day. She 
is at present unmarried.” Forti- 
fied, then, by many consultations 
with this wonderful manual, and 
nerved by the resolute determi- 
nation to banish from memory 
all the portraits of contemporary 
authors which have appeared in 
the illustrated papers, we enter 
upon the performance of our 
task, 


We cannot do better than begin 
with Mr H. G. Wells, who, like 
so many other persons of promise, 
commenced author under the aus- 
pices of Mr Henley. Few editors 
since the days of ‘ Household 
Words’ have enjoyed in the same 
degree as that gentleman the gift 
of attracting to their banner un- 
tried writers who, whatever their 
faults or affectations might be, had 
a manifest turn for writing ; and 
thus in the dusty pages of the 
‘Scots Observer’ will be found 
the first kindlings of not a few 
flames which, if they have not all 
set the Thames on fire, have at 
least made a respectable blaze. 
It was there that one encountered 
the bracing and delightful first 
shock of the ‘ Barrack-room Bal- 
lads,’ and it is there that two or 
three of Mr Barrie’s most sincere 
admirers seek for what they ven- 
ture to consider his best and most 
typical work —‘“ middles” that 
never have been, and never will 
be, reprinted. Mr Wells, then, 
was one of Mr Henley’s “ young 
men,” as the phrase goes, and ‘ The 
Time - Machine’ entitled him be- 
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yond question to an honourable 
place in that band. Since then he 
has been not so much prolific as 
industrious ; but he has not pro- 
duced anything comparable to his 
earliest achievement. The idea of 
the story was highly ingenious, 
and it was carried out with re- 
markable consistency, vigour, and 
effect. A gloomy and powerful 
imagination seemed to have fas- 
tened itself upon a thoroughly 
congenial theme, and the specula- 
tions of science were made to sub- 
serve the ends of literature with 
absolute loyalty and obedience. 
Mr Wells has sometimes been 
compared with Jules Verne, but 
the terrible and moving picture 
of the world’s last twilight was 
enough to place Mr Wells in a 
wholly different class from that 
agreeable writer, and to hold out 
hopes for the future, which unfor- 
tunately have not yet been real- 
ised. ‘The Island of Doctor 
Moreau,’ it is true, exhibited 
traces of the same gruesome 
faculty, but as a work of art it 
was immeasurably inferior to its 
predecessor. A tendency to dwell 
upon the merely repulsive and 
shocking was one of its most 
glaring faults, and it would be 
idle to ignore the satire on reli- 
gion and humanity implicit in the 
whole fable. There was a good 
deal of the bitterness of Swift ; 
but there was none of Swift’s com- 
pelling and overwhelming power. 
Nor can it be said that ‘The War 
of the Worlds’ has done anything 
to enhance Mr Wells’s reputation. 
It also was abundantly clever in 
conception, and well thought out 
in detail. Nothing could be hap- 
pier or more in keeping than the 
device by which the inhabitants of 
Mars are ultimately got rid of. 
But the effect of the whole is un- 
mistakably disappointing, and the 
impressiveness 80 laboriously toiled 
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for is not secured. Perhaps our 
view of the story is unconscious- 
ly tinged by the recollection of 
the pictures which embellished, or 
rather disfigured, its course as a 
serial through ‘ Pearson’s Maga- 
zine.’ We cannot think that Mr 
Wells’s artist did him a good turn, 
and the whole cast of the author’s 
genius strikes us as being eminent- 
ly out of harmony with pictorial 
illustration, It may be added 
that in anything of a lighter or 
more humorous nature which he 
has attempted Mr Wells has not 
been conspicuously successful, 
*Qome! let us turn on Mr 
Wells’s tap,” was probably what 
Mr Barry Pain said to himself 
when he began ‘The Octave of 
Claudius,’so far his most ambitious 
work, To characterise it as a fail- 
ure would be harsh and unjust. 
The suspense is well maintained, 
and there is a good deal more of 
character - drawing than is at- 
tempted in much current fiction. 
Yet upon the whole it is a 
disappointment, considering Mr 
Pain’s rich gifts of observation 
and humour. Neither the pathetic 
nor the painful, to be frank, is 
Mr Pain’s forte. His masterpiece, 
when it is given to the world, will 
probably be modelled upon de- 
cidedly original lines; but in the 
meantime the fine flower of his 
talent has been generously be- 
stowed upon journalism. We will 
not say ‘‘ wasted,” nor need we 
pull a solemn face and lecture 
Mr Pain about it. J/ faut vivre ; 
and he must be a churl who feels 
no glow of gratitude for the so- 
liloquies of the ’Bus - Conductor 
in ‘To-day,’ or for the excellent 
travesties in ‘ Black and White’ 
of some well-known features of 
latter-day journalism. The paro- 
dies of an editor’s answers to the 
noodles who confide in him their 
love affairs and ask advice are 
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admirable; but we shall always 
look back to ‘The Wares of 
(Esophagus ’—a burlesque of a 
well-known column in the ‘Pall 
Mall’ devoted to eating and drink- 
ing—as the cream of Mr Pain’s 
dish. The piece was shorb—a 
mere trifle indeed. But every 
touch told, and the very title was 
enough to engage the judicious 
reader’s sympathy. Mr Pain has 
taken particular trouble with his 
Oockney dialect, and has repro- 
duced the eccentricities of that 
speech with an elaboration which 
often bewilders and sometimes 
fatigues. Assuredly the philolo- 
gist of the future will have no 
excuse for ignorance of the precise 
value of vowel-sounds in the 
Metropolis towards the closing 
years of the Victorian era. Some- 
thing less scientifically and pho- 
netically accurate might have 
satisfied a contemporary. Per- 
haps Mr Pain writes with one eye 
on posterity. Nevertheless, we 
scarcely think the Tompkins poems 
in his best vein. There are some 
writers who, to use Mr Green- 
wood’s classic and expressive 
phrase, “cut the string” early, 
and some who cut it late. But it 
is better to cut the string late 
than not at all, and when the 
psychological moment arrives for 
Mr Pain to apply the knife with 
success, we are confident that he 
will mount to altitudes scarcely 
less exalted than those which Mr 
Anstey reached, safe and sound, 
some time ago. 

Mr Arthur Morrison is another 
of Mr Henley’s young men, who, 
after making an excellent start, 
yet seems to lag on his way to the 
winning-post. But we candidly 
own that we owe him a grudge; 
for ‘twas he and no other who 
afforded the most recent pretext 
for reviving that most dreary of 
all controversies—idealism versus 
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realism. Our readers need be 
under no apprehension. We are 
not about to take a side in that 
miserable and inconclusive logo- 
machy. Let them bear in mind 
that the true idealist is the realist, 
and the true realist the idealist ; 
and they will have a formula where- 
with to confound the blatant, and 
at the same time a solution of the 
problem to the full as intelligible 
and lucid as all the disquisitions 
about M. Emile Zola and his art. 
It is good to brush away the 
jargon of the squabble. A Paisley 
man was once known to advocate 
foreign travel because it prevented 
the mind from becoming ‘“con- 
trackit”; and to dispense with 
the terminology of wsthetics has 
often the same salutary effect. 
“Contrackit,” at all events, that 
mind must be pronounced to be 
which obstinately denies high 
merit to ‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ 
They are not exactly pleasant 
reading—so much may be granted. 
But they are vivid, well-propor- 
tioned, and, above all, sincere. 
To ‘A Child of the Jago’ we are 
not prepared to award an equal 
measure of applause. Not that it 
matters one atom whether the Jago 
does, or ever did, exist. The point 
is that what, broken up into short 
stories, was more than tolerable, 
becomes monotonous and dis- 
tressing in one continuous and 
unrelieved narrative. Yet we 
believe that for Mr Morrison 
there is a future in store. He 
has candour, and he has observa- 
tion, which is half the battle; nor 
is he fond of describing persons 
or scenes with which he is plainly 
unacquainted. If, however, he is 
some day to come into his king- 
dom, he must eschew performances 
like ‘The Adventures of Martin 
Hewitt,’ whose inspiration is ob- 
vious, and whose execution is pain- 
fully laborious and unconvincing. 
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The thought of ‘Martin Hewitt’ 
reminds one that authors are no 
less imitative than the remainder 
of their species. Of how numerous 
a progeny has ‘She,’ for example, 
been the unhappy mother! Veiled 
beauties, toothless crones, Arab 
sheikhs, low-comedy body-servants, 
and precious stones, cluttered like 
hey-go-mad through the pages of 
the illustrated magazines for many 
a weary day. The loins of ‘Sher- 
lock Holmes’ have been equally 
fruitful, and at the moment of 
writing, an amateur detective is 
making an ass of himself at the 
Court of the Czar or the Great 
Oham—we forget which—in one 
of the popular monthlies. The 
reverse of the medal has also been 
presented for our inspection, and 
one would have supposed that in 
the long series of knavery which 
the possession of a property-hump 
made possible to Simon Carne, 
the tale of complicated intrigue 
had reached the very apex of ab- 
surdity. It is interesting, by the 
way, to note how the form into 
which Samuel Warren deliberately 
chose to throw his earliest contri- 
bution to ‘Maga’ is at present 
the reigning favourite. It com- 
bines the attractions of the short 
story with those peculiar to the 
serial. An imaginary being is 
selected, certain episodes in whose 
life are narrated from month to 
month. They need have no logical 
connection, but the thread that 
binds them together, be it more or 
less slight, is never too fragile to 
serve as an excuse for republica- 
tion in a volume. It would be 
impossible to enumerate the im- 
mense variety of characters who 
have thus been made the pegs on 
which to hang a collection of ad- 
ventures. They embrace every 
rank in the community, from 
the African millionaire to the 
lady - journalist, from the gen- 
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teel boarding-house-keeper to the 
diplomatist, from the mistress 
of royalty to the plush -clad 
“ flankey,” as the Shepherd would 
have called him. In most of these 
works the author’s imagination 
works with much less smoothness 
and spontaneity than a nice critic 
might desire, and we have found 
none of them especially attractive. 
But, in justice to the others, the 

alm for dulness must not be 
withheld from ‘Stories from the 
Diary of a Doctor,’ and ‘ Adven- 
tures of a Man of Science,’—the 
joint work, apparently, of a lady 
and a gentleman. More painful 
results of straining invention on 
the rack—more cogent, though 
unconscious, testimony to the 
beneficent influence of a little 
first-hand observation — it has 
rarely been our lot to come across, 
save in the works of Mr Allen 
Upward. 

It is one of the most cheering 
features of the fiction purveyed by 
the best of the cheap illustrated 
magazines that the ‘“ sexual 
problem” novel is conspicuously 
absent. The taste of the bulk of 
the public seems on this point to 
be thoroughly healthy, if not very 
fastidious ; and though a certain 
section of the pictorial press seems 
to find that a dose of crim. con., 
or some other decoction of illicit 
passion, makes the most fitting 
accompaniment to half - length 
portraits of half-dressed actresses, 
such unwholesome fare practically 
never makes its appearance in 
the menu of the ‘Strand,’ the 
‘Windsor,’ or ‘Pearson’s. The 
historical novel, on the other hand, 
enjoys a very fair amount of 
vogue; and disciples of Mr 
Stanley Weyman and Mr Conan 
Doyle are neither few nor far be- 
tween. As a rule, they show 
most praiseworthy diligence in 
cramming for their task, and 
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make most conscientious struggles 
to reproduce the atmosphere and 
the accessories of the age into 
which the story happens to be 
thrown. But the art which con- 
ceals these labours is a rare gift. 
It is in dialogue, of course, that 
the weakness most openly be- 
trays itself. We do not ask for 
“Wardour Street English” —a 
hideous and repellent dialect. 
All we demand is that sentiments 
and language reeking of the pre- 
sent day should not be attributed 
to characters at the Court of 
Charlemagne or of Ohedorlaomer. 
Two works, however, we call to 
mind which seemed to rise above 
the level of their rivals. One 
was ‘QOaptain Jacobus,’ which 
originally appeared in the ‘ Lud- 
gate,’ and in which Mr Oornford 
achieved distinct success. The 
other was even more noteworthy 
as being one of the few produc- 
tions of the day the author of 
which seemed to be thoroughly 
saturated not merely with the 
speech but with the thought of his 
“period.” To read the adventures 
of ‘Galloping Dick’ was to be 
transported to the Whitehall of 
Old Rowley, and to breathe the 
same air as Rochester, Dorset, 
and Buckingham. Nor did Mr 
Marriott-Watson permit certain 
typical constituents of that atmos- 
phere to overpower the senses: 
everything was regulated by a 
sense of proportion. O si sic 
omnia / we may well exclaim ; for 
Mr Watson’s temporary desertion 
of the Muses would occasion more 
poignant regret but for his pro- 
pensity to lapse into matters 
generally and rightly regarded as 
tacenda. How often have we 
wished that Mr Henley had 
checked those exuberances of his 
pupil for which no amount of 
cleverness could possibly atone! 

Even the historical novel, how- 
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ever, is much less frequently 
encountered than the pure story 
of adventure, of which the supply 
seems never to fail or the charms 
to pall. Sensational, no doubt, 
is a term applicable to nearly all 
this class of work ; but the epithet 
has long ceased to be odious. That 
a tale is wildly exciting is so much 
in its favour. What is really 
objectionable is the piling up of 
startling or horrible incidents 
without reason, logic, or plausi- 
bility. We are far from pretend- 
ing that this simple canon is 
rigidly observed by every six- 
pennyworth of fiction and pictures 
which the reader may chance to 
buy. But the wonder really is 
that the average of merit is so 
high. The sea naturally continues 
to furnish a large proportion of 
the material for such narratives ; 
and among the writers who have 
recently begun to figure regularly 
in the magazines we can think of 
none who turns that material to 
better account than Mr J. Arthur 
Barry. Those who read his contri- 
bution to the ‘Strand’ concerning 
an escaped convict and a bell-buoy 
would not be surprised to hear of 
his having a rapid and prosperous 
voyage to the port of success. 
Perhaps the most prominent of 
the nautical writers is Mr Out- 
cliffe Hyne, who has lately “come 
on” in a surprising manner. ‘ Oap- 
tain Kettle,’ whose figure is now 
so familiar on the news-boards, 
is an unmistakably original and 
ingenious character. We do not 
think much of his tendency to 
drop into poetry. The trait is 
conventional, and not particularly 
effective. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand why a man of the Captain’s 
honesty, quick-wittedness, and 
courage should always fail to 
procure respectable, permanent, 
and remunerative employment. 
But the little skipper lives and 
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breathes, to say nothing of smok- 
ing and swearing. It is from no 
desire to detract from Mr Hyne’s 
deserts that we attribute some 
share of the Oaptain’s popularity 
to the gentleman who has illus- 
trated the series of his exploits in 
‘Pearson’s. Mr Hyne, we are 
sure, would be the first to acknow- 
ledge his debt to Mr Stanley L. 
Wood, who has, indeed, served 
him as well as Mr Wells’s artist 
served him ill. There may be 
some monotony in the attitudes. 
The figure of Captain Kettle 
“drawing a bead” on some one 
in precisely the same attitude has 
perhaps been repeated a little too 
often. But, take them all in all, 
the pictures are as vigorous as the 
text they adorn; and it would 
be well if author and artist were 
always as well mated, and worked 
with such complete unity of spirit 
and of aim. 

What Mr Hyne is to make of 
his new series, of which ‘Prince 
Rupert” is the hero, the future 
will disclose ; but we must con- 
gratulate him heartily on the 
possession of one, unhappily rare, 
excellence. He tells a plain 
straightforward story in a plain 
straightforward manner. The 
reader is not distracted from his 
business by contortions of style 
designed to show what a clever 
fellow the author is. No red 
herring of epigram is drawn across 
the scent of the fable. No false 
beacons of “distinction” and 
‘“‘subtlety,” which lure so many 
of our young mariners to their 
destruction, avail to tempt Mr 
Hyne from his course. It is not 
without due deliberation that we 
make the assertion that no more 
baleful influence has been in act- 
ive operation in the literature of 
the last ten years than that of Mr 
George Meredith and Mr Steven- 
son, Let us assume for the 
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moment that the style of ‘The 
Egoist’ is the embodiment of 
flexibility, elegance, and strength 
—ina word, of every virtue which 
a style should possess. It by no 
means follows that every young- 
ster should propose it to himself 
as a model at the beginning of 
his career. Perhaps, if he is a 
very good boy, and industrious 
withal, he may some day be able 
to contort the Queen’s English 
into as many queer and uncanny 
shapes as his betters. But let 
him have patience. The profes- 
sors of ground and lofty tumbling, 
we presume, break their offspring 
gradually to the game; nor do we 
imagine that Telemachus played 
at bow-and-arrow with the cele- 
brated weapon of his father. 
When he wrote ‘Treasure Island’ 
and ‘ Kidnapped,’ Mr Stevenson 
had sense enough to discard some 
of the fripperies which were the 
glory of his early essays, and were 
not out of place in ‘ Prince Otto.’ 
But look, by way of contrast, at 
Mr Capes, of whose sterling quali- 
ties as a writer the readers of 
‘Maga’ have had the opportunity 
of judging. His new novel ‘The 
Lake of Wine’ is in many re- 
spects an excellent and admir- 
able performance. The author’s 
imagination is rich and as yet 
unwearied; he is no stranger to 
the spirit of true romance. “ In- 
stead of which” he disfigures an 
honest and exciting narrative by 
a superfluity of decoration. 

By far the most terrible example 
of the consequences of yielding to 
this craze for “style” is supplied 
by Mr Benjamin Swift. Mr Swift, 
if all tales are true, resides on the 
pleasant banks of the Molendinar ; 
but since, in an evil moment, some 
one or other discovered him, he 
has been as shamelessly puffed as 
though he were a young American, 
or on the staff of the Dissenting 
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press. We have heard of a Writer 
to the Signet who spoke such ex- 
ceedingly high English that a 
professional brother bluntly pro- 
nounced his conversation to be 
“ purrfectly unintelligible.” A very 
similar verdict may be returned as 
to Mr Swift’s lucubrations. He 
takes as much pains to be obscure 
as other people take to be lucid. 
There are, heh! strange moments 
in this life, he sagaciously remarks, 
But (as some one has said) there 
are, hilloa there! much stranger 
moments in Mr Swift’s works. 
No one who had not looked into 
them would believe how hard he 
struggles to be incomprehensible, 
or into what ecstasies of affecta- 
tion he works himself. And, so 
far as we have been able to per- 
ceive, not one single acute obser- 
vation, not one solitary stroke of 
true humour, lies hid beneath his 
grotesque and laboured accumula- 
tion of verbiage. 

The humorous story seems to 
enjoy a much smaller share of 
popularity than the “stirring” 
tale of mystery or adventure. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that 
humour should be temporarily 
under a cloud. It is not far from 
ten years since the publication of 
‘Three Men in a Boat’ heralded 
the dawn of what was called the 
“new humour”—a commodity 
suspiciously resembling the old 
vulgarity. The work which we 
have named was, in fact, commonly 
cited as an example of vulgarity 
without fun, while the Hamlet 
of a well-known and highly suc- 
cessful actor-manager was the 
typical specimen of fun without 
vulgarity. The new humour cer- 
tainly hit the public taste for a 
time. A weekly newspaper and 
a monthly magazine —of the 
‘Strand’ type—were instituted 
by its leading apostle. The former 
was a curiosity in its way. It is 
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interesting to study the throes of 
an indifferently trained mind en- 
deavouring to solve the most subtle 
problems of casuistry; and Mr 
Jerome’s answers in ‘To-day’ to 
the correspondents who, in the 
modern fashion, rushed to impart 
their difficulties and doubts to a 
sympathetic editor instead of to 
a priest, were significant and 
curious, if at times a little 
painful. We rather gather that 
the new humour palled upon the 
public taste; for after one last 
loud and prolonged screech (it 
extended over many weeks) on 
the wickedness of the Sublime 
Porte and the still more heinous 
crimes of Great Britain, the con- 
trol of the periodical was trans- 
ferred to other hands. The new 
humour was indeed too distressing 
to last long. It does capitally for 
the police reports in the evening 
papers, but in a book it fatigues. 
The source of its inspiration was 
obviously the United States, where 
machinery has notoriously been 
brought to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion, and where it could be turned 
out in large quantities of really 
wonderfully even quality. But in 
this sluggish country machine- 
made humour has not altogether 
ousted the old-fashioned article, 
although plenty of it may be inet 
with in the scrappy papers. Mr 
Jerome’s disciples—or, at all 
events, the writers who rallied to 
his standard—have written a good 
deal. But neither Mr Barr nor 
Mr Burgin (to name but two) will 
reach the highest level of which 
they are capable until they eradi- 
cate from their systems the poison 
which is bred of writing for 
years with an eye to nobody but 
’Arry. 

Mr W. W. Jacobs is a young 
writer whose works have received 
not altogether unmerited praise 
for being amusing. We confess 
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to having read ‘The Skipper’s 
Wooing’ with pleasure and satis- 
faction; but all the indications 
point to Mr Jacobs’s vein of 
humour being thin, and another 
volume of the same kind would be 
likely to obliterate a sufficiently 
agreeable impression. Whether 
Mr Jacobs has really the root of 
the matter in him or not, it is im- 
possible as yet to determine. Mr 
Pett Ridge, on the other hand, we 
are inclined to think, certainly 
has. To be sure, he made Mr 
Anstey his original model with a 
frankness which, however com- 
plimentary to that delightful 
author, was a little startling. Yet 
his audacity was atoned for by his 
‘extensive and peculiar” acquaint- 
ance with the lower classes of 
London. He lacked the exquisite 
finish and the delicate touch of his 
master; but he contributed some- 
thing of his own which was worth 
having. His best work, if we re- 
collect aright, appeared in the ‘St 
James's Gazette,’ and his recent 
volumes, though much more am- 
bitious, have scarcely fulfilled the 
early promise of the journalism. 
Mr Ridge, we suspect from his 
frequent appearance in the maga- 
zines, is writing far too much, 
and he has, moreover, trespassed 
occasionally into a region of society 
which his method is capable of re- 
producing much less successfully 
than that in sketching which he 
first achieved distinction. May- 
fair and Belgravia are not his 
hunting-ground ; but in the bound- 
less prairie east of Temple Bar he 
can always “ kill” when he pleases. 

The connection between journal- 
ism and literature is closer to-day 
than it ever was before. The 
littérateurs write causeries, and the 
humbler causeurs all burn to write 
literature. The gossiping is done 
prettily enough, though none — 
unless it be Mr L, F, Austin—is 
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left to chat so pleasantly as Mr 
James Payn. But it is still hap- 
pily possible to read good articles 
in the daily and even the weekly 
papers without being informed at 
the end who wrote them. There 
must be hundreds of skilled and 
honest workers on the press of 
whose labours we have reaped the 
benefit without knowing the name 
of our benefactors. Long may 
the system of anonymity flourish ! 
They, too, no doubt—these anony- 
mous leader-writers, correspond- 
ents, and reporters—are sensitive 
to the literary influences of the 
moment; but it is a curious cir- 
cumstance that, while the average 
literary style of to-day is, to say 
the least of it, no better than 
that of twenty years ago, there 
has been upon the whole a 
marked improvement in the style 
of journalism. Theschool of which 
Mr Sala was the preceptor has dis- 
appeared ; and we have instead a 
school which tries to write straight- 
forwardly and vigorously—a school 
of which Mr G. W. Steevens is 
perhaps the most distinguished 
pupil. Sometimes it becomes 
rather “slangy” and rather too 
colloquial. It is apt also to keep 
forcing the note, for the public 
requires new sensations and big 
headlines ; but it is preferable by 
far to the school which it re- 
placed. The old manner lingers 
in the provinces. Fire is still 
the “devouring element” in the 
‘Ohatteris Ohronicle’ and the 
‘Braw Hielandman.’ But it is 
rarely that one comes across 80 
pure a specimen of the provincial 
pressman’s art as the following 
sentence apropos of a Orimean 
veteran’s death: “The deceased 
was well-connected, one of his 
brothers having been a writer to 
the signet and the other a 
druggist.” Need the reader ask 
in what morning paper of what 
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capital of what country this gem 
was discovered ? 


Our survey of popular litera- 
ture, incomplete as we fear it has 
necessarily been, suggests one or 
two reflections. The first is, how 
strong an appeal is made to the 
half-educated man. We have said 
that the problem-novel is not very 
popular, but much fiction which 
does not come under that heading 
requires at least an indication 
from the writer as to his philo- 
sophy of life. Hence, musty 
truisms are bellowed forth as if 
they were new discoveries, and the 
most commonplace and obvious 
remarks on the oldest and most 
battered of aporie are hailed as 
tokens of “thoughtfulness.” ‘The 
Christian’ is the very type of the 
class of work which is addressed 
to, and eagerly swallowed by, a 
credulous and half-curious public ; 
but no educated man would dream 
of taking seriously that “colossal ” 
mass of crude and half -digested 
material. We have already spoken 
of Mr Jerome’s as a curious case 
of a half-educated mind applying 
itself to questions which it inno- 
cently believes to be novel; and 
Mr Coulson Kernahan is equally 
bent upon taking himself seriously. 
But writers of a much higher 
order than Mr Caine or Mr Jerome 
seem unable to resist the ten- 
dency. Even they have scarcely 
committed themselves to more in- 
genuous platitudes than those by 
which Mr Conan Doyle—apparent- 
ly to his own satisfaction— has un- 
ravelled the skein of theology and 
metaphysics in ‘The Stark-Munro 
Letters.’ 

A second observation suggested 
by our survey is that the art of 
character-painting seems practi- 
cally lost. It is natural, no doubt, 
that when a story depends for its 
chief attraction upon plot and in- 
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cident, character must fall into 
abeyance! But we think our 
demand is not extravagant when 
we plead for a little more individu- 
ality in the personages through 
whose agency the plot is evolved 
and the incidents are brought 
about. What has happened on 
the stage is happening in the 
novel: a group of conventional 
characters has come into existence, 
and makes its appearance in every 
production with unerring punctu- 
ality. The heavy fathers; the 
maidenly heroines; the young 
heroes, who are fighting their way 
to fame and wealth through mis- 
representation and calumny; the 
gentlemanly villains, who endea- 
vour, for no intelligible reason, to 
thwart the legitimate ambition of 
the heroes—these are all as stereo- 
typed in the novel as in the drama. 
You look in vain for a hint that 
the novelist has looked upon his 
fellow-creatures with his own eyes. 
He onlysees them through the spec- 
tacles of a hundred predecessors, 
There is more real life and char- 
acter in the slight but brilliant 
sketches of low life contributed 
occasionally to the sporting press 
by Mr A. M. Binstead and Mr 
Mott than in most of the volumes 
in request at Mudie’s. 

This want of observation is 
especially noticeable when the 
novelist is called upon to deal— 
we do not say with those exalted 
spheres wherein Mr Tony Jobling’s 
imagination loved to roam, but— 
with the upper and professional 
classes of English society. It 
must not be thought for a moment 
that he regularly produces stuff 
so unspeakably offensive as ‘The 
Quest of the Golden Girl’ — 
the emetic quality of which not 
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even our most popular lady-novel- 
ists, or Mr Benjamin Swift himself, 
could rival. But, just as no por- 
trait of a gentleman or a lady 
has been suffered to appear in 
‘Punch’ since Mr Du Maurier’s 
death, so there would seem to be 
& conspiracy on foot among the 
novelists to dissemble their know- 
ledge of those ranks of life to 
which we have alluded, and to 
feign an ignorance as profound as 
that of Miss Annie 8S. Swan or Mr 
George R. Sims. For we cannot 
suppose that this ostentatious 
want of knowledge is real, though 
the resources of art enable them 
to carry it off naturally enough. 
We learn from our ‘Who’s Who’ 
that many of them had a Univer- 
sity Education, and that most, 
besides a house in town, have a 
box in the country. Is it con- 
ceivable that they only associate 
with one another, and that at the 
banquets to which we have alread 

alluded? We can hardly think 
so; and are constrained to marvel 
at the pains they take to disclaim 
all familiarity with the dress, 
speech, thought, habits, tone, and 
mode of life of ordinary English 
gentlemen: an affectation, be it 
remarked, in which they are very 
ably seconded by the eminent 
artists who illustrate their works. 
What “bounders” in knicker- 
bockers, Norfolk jackets, and Hom- 
burg hats the wags palm off upon 
the guileless sixpenny public as 
men of fashion! What barmaids, 
or what milliners’ dummies, as the 
daughters of the landed aristoc- 
racv! The contrast between the 
clumsy touch with which the dan- 
dies were handled by Mr Doyle 
in ‘Rodney Stone,’ and the easy 
and vigorous strokes which brought 





1 We cannot join with Mr George Gissing in assuming that the general 
technique of novelists at the present time is superior to that which was common 
in the Dickens era. 


Far from it. 
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the prize-fighters vividly before us, 
was very striking: nor is it less 
noticeable how in ‘The Tragedy 
of the Korosko’ two such very 
ordinary beings as a young English 
diplomat and an Oxford Don are 
treated as if the author were al- 
most afraid of them—as if they 
were wild beasts in a menagerie, 
or “freaks” ina museum. Perhaps 
a mere critic is apt to forget that 
the great American public—“ our 
Anglo-Saxon brothers on the other 
side of the herring-pond,” as Sir 
Walter Besant would call them in 
his genial way—must be catered 
for, and probably must have its 
English characters cut on a fixed 
pattern, But no one who has 
recently noted the edifying en- 
thusiasm of our leading men of 
letters and journalists in the cause 
of Uncle Sam, can fail to realise 
the very substantial nature of the 
links which unite them, at all 
events, to Columbia. 


What effect does this vast quan- 
tity of fiction produce on the mind 
and morals of the public that reads 
it? That it has no bad direct 
moral consequences may willingly 
be granted, without necessarily 
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giving a satisfactory answer to the 
question. We are inclined, for 
our own part, to fear that it must 
exercise in the long-run an influ- 
ence enervating and debilitating 
rather than bracing and tonic; 
that instead of building up char- 
acter upon the solid foundation of 
principle, it runs it up on the 
rickety foundation of emotion ; 
and that, far from fortifying the 
reader for the trials and vicissi- 
tudes of life, it saps such resolu- 
tion and firmness as he may 
already possess. Even in the 
humblest lives there arrives, from 
time to time, a crisis; and our 
suspicion is that, steeped in fic- 
tion, the man or woman who has 
to “face the music” will do so, 
not with courage and sincerity, 
but, on the contrary, with a per- 
petual effort to ape the conduct 
and the language of the heroes and 
heroines who in the pages of a 
thousand novelettes and short 
stories have been compelled to 
undergo similar experiences. But 
this topic is much too ample and 
important for discussion at the end 
of a long paper. We commend it 
cordially to the serious attention 
of philosophers and of the clergy. 
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JOHN SPLENDID:? 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE ANGRY EAVESDROPPER. 


Ir may seem, in my recounting 
of these cold wanderings, of days 
and nights with nothing but snow 
and rain, and always the hounds of 
fear on every hand, that I had for- 
gotten to exercise my mind upon the 
blunder and the shame of Argile’s 
defeat at Inverlochy. So far is this 
from the fact that M‘Iver and I on 
many available occasions disputed 
—as old men at the trade of arms 
will do—the reasons of a reverse 
so much unexpected, so little to be 
condoned, considering the advan- 
tage we had in numbers compared 
with the fragments of clans Alas- 
dair MacDonald brought down from 
the gorges of Lochaber to the waters 
of Loch Lhinne and Locheil. It 
was useless to bring either the 
baron-bailie or Sonachan into our 
deliberations ; neither of them had 
any idea of how the thing had hap- 
pened, though they were very well 
informed indeed about certain trivial 
departures from strict forms of 
Highland procedure in the hurried 
marshalling of the troops. 

“Cheap trash of pennyland men 
from Lochow-side were put on the 
right of gentlemen cadets of the 
castle and Loch Finne-side lairds,” 
was the baron - bailie’s bitter pro- 
testation. 

Sonachan, who was naturally pos- 
sessed of a warm side to the people, 
even common quality, of his own 
part of the country, would sniff at 
this with some scorn. 

“Pennyland here, pennyland 
there, they were closer in blood 
on Black Duncan than any of your 


shore-side partans, who may be 
gentrice by sheepskin right but 
never by the glaive.” 

So the two would be off again 
into the tanglements of Highland 
pedigree. 

The mind of the man with the 
want was, of course, a vacant tab- 
let, washed clean of every recollec- 
tion by the copious tears he had 
wept in his silliness since ever the 
shock of the battle came on him ; 
Stewart was so much of an un- 
scrupulous liar that no word of his 
could be trusted ; and the minister 
alone could give us any idea of 
what had been the sentiment in the 
army when the men of Montrose 
(who were really the men of Sir 
Alasdair, his major-general) came 
on them. JBut, for reasons every 
true Gael need not even have a 
hint of, we were averse from query- 
ing this dour, sour Lowland cleric 
on points affecting a Highland 
retreat. 

So it was, I say, that the de- 
liberations of M‘Iver and myself 
were without any outside light in 
somewhat dark quarters: we had 
to guide us only yon momentary 
glimpse of the stricken field with 
its flying men, seen in a stupid blur 
of the senses,—as one lying by a 
dark hill tarn at night, waiting for 
mallard or teal, sees the birds wheel- 
ing above the water ere he has 
appreciated the whirr of their 
presence, lets bang his piece 
at the midst of them, and is in 
a dense stillness again before he 
comprehends that what he has 





1 Copyright, 1897, by Dodd, Mead & Co. in the United States of America. 
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waited for in the cold night has 
happened. 

“The plan of old Gustavus did 
it, ’ll wager my share of the silver- 
mine,” would John insist; “and 
who in heaven’s name would think 
Alasdair mosach knew the trick of 
it? I saw his horsemen fire one 
pistol-shot and fall on at full speed. 
That’s old Gustavus for you, isn’t 
it? And yet,” he would continue, 
reflecting, ‘‘ Auchinbreck knew the 
Swedish tactics too. He had his 
musketeers and pikemen separate, 
as the later laws demand; he had 
even a hint from myself of the due 
proportion of two pikes to three 
muskets.” 

“But never a platoon fired a 
volley,” I recalled. “It was to 
steel and targe from the onset.” 
And then I would add, ‘“‘ What’s to 
be said for MacCailein ?” 

On this John Splendid would 
ruffle up wrothily with blame for 
my harping on that incident, as if 
it were a crime to hint at any weak- 
ness in his chief. 

** You are very much afraid of a 
waff of wind blowing on your 
cousin’s name,” I would cry. 

‘My chief, Elrigmore, my chief. 
I make no claim to consideration 
for a cousin, but I'll stand up for 
Argile’s name so long as the gyrony 
of eight and the galley for Lorn are 
in his coat of arms.” 

Inverlochy, Inverlochy, Inver- 
lochy—the black name of it rang 
in my head like a tolling bell as I 
sought to doze for a little in Dal- 
ness house. The whole events of 
the scandalous week piled up on 
me: I no sooner wandered one 
thought away in the mists of the 
nether mind than a new one, de- 
finite and harassing, grew in its 
place, so that I was turning from 
side to side in a torture-rack of 
reflection when I should be lost 
in the slumber my travel and weari- 
ness so well had earned me. Some- 





thing of an eeriness at our position 
in that genteel but lonely house 
lay heavy on me too: it had no 
memories of friendship in any room 
for me ; it was haunted, if haunted 
at all, with the ghosts of people 
whose names we only breathed 
with bitterness in the shire of 
Argile. And constantly the wind 
would be howling in it, piping 
dismally in the vent of the room 
the minister and I were in together ; 
constant the rain would be hissing 
on the embers of the fire ; at a long 
distance off a waterfall, in veering 
gusts of greater vehemence, crashed 
among its rocks and thundered in 
its linn. 

M‘Iver, who was the first to take 
watch for the night, paced back 
and forth along the lobbies or stood 
to warm himself at the fire he fed 
at intervals with peat or pine-root. 
Though he had a soldier’s reverence 
for the slumbers of his comrades, 
and made the least of noise as he 
moved around in his deer-skins, the 
slightest movement so advertised 
his zeal, and so clearly recalled 
the precariousness of our position, 
that I could not sleep. In an hour 
or more after I lay down—with my 
clothing still on, I need hardly say 
—M‘Iver alarmed the advance- 
guard of my coming sleep by his 
unconscious whistle of a pibroch, 
and I sat up to find that the cleric 
was sharing my waukrife rest. He 
had cast his peruke. In the light 
of a cruisie that hung at the mantel- 
breast he was a comical-looking 
fellow with a high bald head, and 
his eyes, that were very dark and 
profound, surrounded by the red 
rings of weariness, all the redder 
for the pallor of his face. He 
stretched his legs and rubbed his 
knees slowly, and smiled on me a 
little mournfully. 

“I’m a poor campaigner,” said 
he; “I ought to be making the 
best of the chance we have; but 
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instead I must be thinking of my 
master and patron, and about my 
flock in Inneraora town.” 

I seized the opportunity as a 
gled would jump at a dove. 

“You're no worse than myself,” 
I said, rising to poke up the fire; 
“T’m thinking of Argile too, and I 
wish I could get his defalcation—if 
that it may be called—out of my 
mind. Was it a—was it—what 
you might call a desertion without 
dignity, or a step with half an 
excuse in policy? I know Mac- 
Cailein had an injured arm.” 

Gordon rose and joined me at 
the fireside. He seemed in a 
swither as to whether I was a fit 
confidant or not in such a matter, 
but at last would appear to decide 
in my favour. 

“You have heard me speak well 
of Argile,” he said, quietly. “TI 
never said a word in his praise that 
was not deserved; indeed I have 
been limited in my valuation of his 
virtues and ornaments, lest they 
should think it the paid chaplain 
who spoke and not the honest ac- 
quaintance. I know pious men, 
Highland and Lowland, but my 
lord of Argile has more than any 
of them the qualities of perfection. 
At home yonder, he rises every 
morning at five and is in private 
till eight. He prays in his house- 
hold night and morning, and never 
went abroad, though but for one 
night, but he took his write-book, 
standish, and English New Bible, 
and Newman’s Concordance with 
him. Last summer, playing one 
day with the bullats with some 
gentlemen, one of them, when the 
Marquis stopped to lift his bullat, 
fell pale, and said to them about 
him, ‘Bless me, it is that I see 
my lord with his head off and all 
his shoulder full of blood.’ A 
wicked man would have counted 
that the most gloomy portent and a 
, fit occasion for dread, for the person 
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who spoke was the Laird of Drim- 
mindorren’s seventh son, with a re- 
putation for the second sight. But 
Argile laughed at the thing, no 
way alarmed, and then with a 
grave demeanour he said, said he, 
‘The wine’s in your head, sir; and 
even if it was an omen, what then ? 
The axe in troublous times is no 
disgrace, and a chief of Clan Diar- 
maid would be a poor chief indeed 
if he failed to surrender his head 
with some show of dignity.’” 

“ But to leave his people twice 
in one war with no apparent valid 
excuse must look odd to his un- 
friends,” I said, and I toasted my 
hose at the fire. 

“JT wish I could make up my 
mind whether an excuse is valid or 
not,” said the cleric; “and I’m 
willing to find more excuses for 
MacCailein than I'll warrant he 
can find for himself this morning, 
wherever he may happen to be. It 
is the humour of God Almighty 
sometimes to put two men in the 
one skin. So far as I may humbly 
judge, Argile is the poor victim of 
such an economy. You have seen 
the sort of man I mean: to-day 
generous to his last plack, to-mor- 
row the widow’s oppressor ; Sunday 
a soul humble at the throne of 
grace, and writhing with remorse 
for some child’s sin, Monday riding 
vaingloriously in the glaur on the 
road to hell, bragging of filthy 
amours, and inwardly gloating upon 
a crime anticipated. Oh, but were 
the human soul made on less devi- 
ous plan, how my trade of Gospel 
messenger were easy! And valour, 
too, is it not in most men a fever 
of the moment; at another hour 
the call for courage might find 
them quailing and flying like the 
coney of the rocks.” 

“Then Argile, you think, was 
on those occasions the sport of his 
weaker self?” I pushed. I found 
so many obstacles in the way of 
3F 
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satisfaction to my natural curiosity 
that I counted no persistence too 
rude now. 

“He was the result of his 
history,” said the minister, quickly, 
his face flushing with a sudden 
inspiration. ‘From the start of 
time those black moments for the 
first Marquis of Argile have been 
preparing. I can speak myself of 
his more recent environment. He 
has about him ever flatterers of 
the type of our friend the sentinel 
out there, well-meaning but a woe- 
ful influence, keeping from him 
every rumour that might vex his 
ear, colouring every event in such a 
manner as will please him. They 
kept the man so long in a delusion 
that fate itself was under his heel, 
that when the stress of things 
came r 

‘“‘Notanother word !” cried M‘Iver 
from the doorway. 

We turned round and found him 
standing there wrapped up in his 
plaid, his bonnet over a frowning 
brow, menace in his eye. 

Not another word, if it must 
be in that key. Has Archibald 
Marquis of Argile and Lord of 
Lochow no friends in this convoca- 
tion? I would have thought his 
own paid curate and a neighbour 
so close as Elrigmore would never 
waste the hours due to sleep upon 
treason to the man who deserved 
better of them.” 

“You should have eavesdropped 
earlier and you would have learned 
that there was no treason in the 
matter. I’m as leal friend to my 
lord of Argile as you or any of 
your clan. What do I care for 
your bubbly-jock Highland van- 
ity?” said Gordon. 

‘* We were saying nothing of Mac- 
Cailein that we would not say to 
you,” I explained to M‘Iver, an- 
noyed in some degree by his inter- 
ference. 

** Ay, ay,” said he, with a pitying 
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shrug of the shoulder, and throwing 
off his last objection to my curiosity ; 
“you're on the old point again. 
Man, but you’re ill to satisfy! And 
yet we must have the story sooner 
or later, I suppose. I would rather 
have it anywhere than in this wauf 
and empty foreign domicile, that is 
a melancholy in itself enough for 
any man. But since the minister's 
in a key for history let him on.” 

*‘T’m in no key for history at 
all,” said Master Gordon, very 
shortly. ‘If you would have the 
truth, I’m searching my wits for 
some accounting for the conduct of 
a nobleman I love more than a 
brother.” 

“And that’s no great credit to 
you: have you ever known his 
equal?” cried M‘Iver, always in 
the mood for bickering with this 
Lowland scholar—the only person, 
or almost the only person, I found 
him unwilling to pick and choose 
words for. 

‘You’re speaking there as a 
kinsman and clansman,” said Mas- 
ter Gordon ; “ I’m speaking as man 
of man. I like this one for his 
struggle, sometimes successful, some- 
times not all that way, to keep a 
manly and religious front before 
those contending passions within 
him. He isa remnant of the old 
world of Highland sturt and strife, 
and still to a degree in the midst of 
it, and at the same time a man 
endowed by heaven with a genius 
of peace and intellect. Fighting 
with a horde of savages against 
reivers no more dishonest than his 
own clans, is it a wonder that 
sometimes MacCailein’s spirit, the 
spirit of the thinker and the scholar, 
should sink at the horror of his 
position? For all that, he has a 
courageous front nine times out of 
ten, and it would have been @ 
miracle itself if he had not taken to 
the galley at Inverlochy yesterday 
morning.” 
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‘Yesterday morning!” I cried. 
“Good God! I thought it was 
years ago, or something in a 
dream.” 

“And it was just yesterday 
morning,” spoke on the cleric, 
“and to-day there’s a marquis on 
his way south somewhere thinking 
of yesterday (I make no doubt) 
even on, with every recollection of 
his life lost for a space below that 
salt sea of remorse. And so simple 
the thing too, like every pregnant 
moment of life. We lay on the 
flat land yonder as you left us on 
your reconnoitre, changed shots on 
the Saturday night with wandering 
malcontents as we thought them, 
and found Montrose on the braes 
above us as the dawn broke. We 
had but a shot or two apiece to the 
musket, they tell me. Dunbarton’s 
drums rolled, the pipes clamoured, 
the camp rose from its sleep in a 
confusion, and a white moon was 
fainting behind us. Argile, who 
had slept in a galley all night, came 
ashore in a wherry with his left 
arm ina sling. His face was like 
the clay, but he had a firm lip, and 
he was buckling a hauberk with a 
steady hand as the men fell under 
arms. Left alone then, I have 
a belief that he would have 
come through the affair gallant- 
ly; but the Highland double- 
dealings were too much for him. 
He turned to Auchinbreck and 
‘Shall I take the command, or 
——’ leaving an alternative for 
his relative to guess at. Auchin- 
breck, a stout soldier but a vicious, 
snapped him very short. ‘Leave 
it to me, leave it to me,’ he an- 
swered, and busied himself again in 
disposing his troops, upon whom I 
was well aware he had no great re- 
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liance. Then Sir James Rollock- 
Niddry, and a few others pushed 
the Marquis to take his place in his 
galley again, but would he? Not 
till Auchinbreck came up a second 
time, and seeing the contention of 
his mind, took your Highland way 
of flattering a chief, and made a pol- 
troon act appear one of judgment 
and necessity. ‘As a man and 
soldier only, you might be better 
here at the onset,’ said Auchin- 
breck, who had a wily old tongue ; 
‘but you are disabled against using 
sword or pistol ; you are the main- 
stay of a great national movement, 
depending for its success on your 
life, freedom, and continued exer- 
tion.’ Argile took to the galley 
again, and Auchinbreck looked 
after him with a shamed and 
dubious eye. Well, well, Sir 
Duncan has paid for his tempor- 
ising ; he’s in his place appointed. 
I passed the knowe where he lay 
writhing to a terrible end, with a 
pike at his vitals, and he was 
moaning for the chief he had 
helped to a shabby flight.” 

“ A shabby flight !” said M ‘Iver, 
with a voice that was new to me, 
so harsh was it and so high-set. 

“You can pick the word for 
yourself,” said the minister; “if 
by heaven’s grace I was out of this, 
in Inneraora I should have my 
own way of putting it to Argile, 
whom I love and blame.” 

“Oh you Lowland dog!” cried 
John Splendid, more high - keyed 
than ever, ‘‘ you to criticise Argile !” 
And he stepped up to the cleric, 
who was standing by the chimney- 
jambs, glowered hellishly in his 
face, then with a fury caught his 
throat in his fingers, and pinned 
him up against the wall. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—TRAPPED, 


I caught M‘Iver by the coat- 
lapels, and took him off the gasp- 
ing cleric. 

“QO man!” I cried, “is this the 
Highland brigadier to be throttling 
an old soldier of Christ?” 

“Let me get at him and I'll set 
him in the way of putting the last 
truth of his trade to its only test,” 
said he, still with a face corp- 
white, tugging at my hold and eye- 
ing Master Gordon with a very up- 
lifted and ferocious demeanour. 

I suppose he must, in the midst 
of his fury, have got just a glisk of 
the true thing before him — not 
a worthy and fair opponent for a 
man of his own years, but an old 
wearied man of peace, with a flabby 
neck, and his countenance blotched, 
and his wig ajee upon his head so 
that it showed the bald pate below, 
for he came to himself as it were 
with a start. Then he was ashamed 
most bitterly. He hung his head 
and scraped with an unconscious 
foot upon the floor. The minister 
recovered his wind, looked with 
contempt in every line at the man 
who had abused him, and sat down 
without a word before the fire. 

“T’m sorry about this,” said 
M‘Iver, fumbling about his waist- 
belt with nervous fingers; “I’m 
sorry about this, Master Gordon. A 
Highlander cannot be aye keeping 
God’s gift of a temper in leash, and 
yet it’s my disgrace to have laid a 
hand on a gentleman of your age 
and calling, even for the name of my 
chief. Will you credit me when I 
say I was blind to my own act? 
Something in me rose uncontrol- 
lable, and had you been Hector in 
armour, or my grandfather from 
the grave, I was at your neck.” 

**Say no more about it,” answer- 
ed Gordon. “I have seen the wolf 
so often at the Highlander’s heart 


that I need not be wondering to 
find him snarling and clawing now. 
And still—from a gentleman—and 
a person of travel “ 

“Say away, sir,” said M‘Iver, 
bitterly ; “‘ you have the whole plea 
with you this time, and I’m a rogue 
of the blackest. I can say no more 
than I’m sorry for a most dirty 
action.” 

Gordon looked at him, and seemed 
convinced that here was a genuine 
remorse ; at least his mien softened 
and he said quietly, “ You'll hear 
no more of it from me.” 

We were standing, M‘Iver and I, 
in front of the hearth, warming to 
the peat glow, and the cleric sat in 
an oak arm-chair. Out in the va- 
cant night the rain still pattered 
and the gale cried. And all at 
once, above the sound of wind and 
water, there came a wild rapping at 
the main door of the house, the 
alarm of a very crouse and angry 
traveller, finding a hostel barred 
against him at unseasonable hours, 
A whole childhood of fairy tale 
rose to my mind in a second ; but 
the plain truth followed with more 
conviction, that there was no witch, 
warlock, nor fairy, but some one 
with a better right to the tenancy 
of Dalness than seven broken men 
with nor let nor tack. We were 
speedily together, the seven of us, 
and gathered in the hall, and listen- 
ing with mouths open and hearts 
dunting, to the rapping that had no 
sign of ceasing. 

*T’'ll have a vizzy from an upper 
window of who this may be,” said 
John, sticking a piece of pine in 
the fire til! it flared at the end, and 
hurrying with it thus lighted up 
the stair. I followed at his heels, 
while the rest remained below ready 
to give whatever reception was most 
desirable to the disturbers of our 
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night’s repose. The window we 
went to looked out on the most 
utter blackness, a blackness that 
seemed to stream in at the window 
as we swung it softly back on its 
hinge. M(‘Iver put out his head 
and his torch, giving a warder’s 
keek at the door below where the 
knocking continued. He drew in 
his head quickly and looked at me 
with astonishment. 

“Tt’s a woman,” said he. “I 
never saw a campaign where so 
many petticoats of one kind or 
another were going. Who, in God’s 
name, can this one be, and what’s 
her errand to Dalness at this hour? 
One of its regular occupants would 
scarcely make such to-do about her 
summons.” 

“The quickest answer could be 
got by asking her,” I said. 

“ And about a feint?’’ he said, 
musing. ‘ Well, we can but test it.” 

We went down and reported to 
our companions, and Gordon was for 
opening the door on the moment. 
‘*A wanderer like ourselves,” said 
he, ‘‘perhaps a widow of our own 
making from Glencoe. In any 
case a woman, and out in the 
storm.” 

We stood round the doors while 
M‘Iver put back the bars and open- 
ed as much as would give entry to 
one person at atime. There was a 
loud cry, and in came the Dark 
Dame, a very spectacle of sorrow ! 
Her torn garments clung sodden to 
her skin, her hair hung stringy at 
her neck, the elements had chilled 
and drowned the frenzied gleaming 
of her eyes. And there she stood 
in the doorway among us, poor 
woman, poor wretch, with a frame 
shaking to her tearless sobs. 

“You have no time to lose,” she 
said to our query, ‘a score of Glen- 
coe men are at my back. They 
fancy they’ll have you here in the 
trap this house’s owner left you. 
Are you not the fools to be advan- 
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taging yourselves of comforts you 
might be sure no fairy left for 
Campbells in Dalness? You may 
have done poorly at Inverlochy— 
though I hear the Lowlanders and 
not you were the paltroons — but 
blood is thicker than water, and 
have we not the same hills beside 
our doors at home, and I have run 
many miles to warn you that Mac- 
Donald is on his way.” She told 
her story with sense and straight- 
ness, her frenzy subdued by the 
day’s rigour. Our flight from her 
cries, she said, had left her a feeling 
of lonely helplessness; she found, 
as she sped, her heart truer to the 
tartan of her name than her anger 
had let her fancy, and so she fol- 
lowed us round Loch Lhinne-head, 
and over the hills to Glencoe. At 
the blind woman’s house in the 
morning, where she passed readily 
enough for a natural, she learned 
that the eldest son in the bed had 
set about word of our presence 
before we were long out of his 
mother’s door. The men we had 
seen going down in the airt of 
Tynree were the lad’s gathering, 
and they would have lost us but for 
the beetle-browed rogue, who, guess- 
ing our route through the hills to 
Dalness, had run before them, and, 
unhampered by arms or years, had 
reached the house of Dalness a 
little before we came out of our 
journey in swamp and corry. A 
sharp blade, certes! he had seen 
that unless something brought us 
to pause a while at Dalness we 
would be out of the reach of his 
friends before they had gained large 
enough numbers and made up on 
him. So he had planned with the 
few folk in the house to leave it 
temptingly open in our way, with 
the shrewd guess that starved and 
wearied men would be found sleep- 
ing beside the fire when the Mac- 
Donalds came round the gusset. 
All this the Dame Dubh heard and 
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realised even in her half frenzy as 
she spent some time in the com- 
pany of the marching MacDonalds, 
who never dreamt that her mad- 
ness and her denunciations of Clan 
Diarmaid were mixed in some de- 
gree with a natural interest in the 
welfare of every member of that 
clan. 

M‘Iver scrutinised the woman 
sharply, to assure himself there was 
no cunning effort of a mad woman 
to pay off the score her evil tongue 
of the day before revealed she had 
been reckoning; but he saw only 
here dementia gone to a great de- 
gree, a friend anxious for our wel- 
fare—so anxious, indeed, that the 
food Master Gordon was pressing 
upon her made no appeal to her 
famishing body. 

‘You come wonderfully close on 
my Frankfort story,” said M‘Iver, 
whimsically. “I only hope we 
may win out of Dalness as snugly 
as we won out of the castle of the 
cousin of Pomerania.” 

For a minute or two we debated 
on our tactics. We had no muskets, 
though swords were rife enough in 
Dalness, so a stand and a defence 
by weapons was out of the question. 
M‘Iver struck on a more pleasing 
and cleanly plan. It was to give 
the MacDonalds tit for tat, and 
decoy them into the house as their 
friends had decoyed us into it, and 
leave them there in durance while 
we went on our own ways. 

We jammed down the iron pins 
of the shutters in the salmanger, so 
that any exit or entrance by this 
way was made a task of the great- 
est difficulty ; then we lit the upper 
flats, to give the notion that we were 
lying there. M‘Iver took his place 
behind a door that led from the hall 
to other parts of the house, and was 
indeed the only :way there, while 
the rest of us went out into the 
night and concealed ourselves in 
the dark angle made by a turret 
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and gable—a place where we could 
see, without being seen, any person 
seeking entry to the house. 

All the paths about the mansion 
were strewn with rough sand or 
gravel from the river, and the rain, 
in slanting spears, played hiss upon 
them with a sound I never hear to- 
day but my mind’s again in old 
Dalness. And in the dark, vague 
with rain and mist, the upper win- 
dows shone blear and ghostly, dull 
vapours from a swamp, corp-candles 
on the sea, more than the eyes of 
a habitable dwelling warm and lit 
within. We stood, the seven of us, 
against the gable (for the woman 
joined us and munched a dry 
crust between the chittering of 
her teeth), waiting the coming of 
the MacDonalds. 

I got to my musing again, puzzled 
in this cold adventure, upon the 
mystery of life. I thought it must 
be a dream such as a man has lying 
in strange beds, for my spirit floated 
and cried upon that black and ugly 
air, lost and seeking as the soul of 
a@ man struggling under sleep. I 
had been there before, I felt, in 
just such piteous case among 
friends in the gable of a dwelling, 
yet all alone, waiting for visitors 
I had no welcome for. And then 
again (I would think), is not all 
life a dream, the sun and night 
of it, the seasons, the faces of 
friends, the flicker of fires and the 
nip of wine; and am not I now 
stark awake for the first time, the 
creature of God, alone in His world 
before the dusk has been divided 
from the day and bird and beast 
have been let loose to wander 
about a new universe? Or again 
(I would think), am I not dead 
and done with? Surely I fell in 
some battle away in Low Germanie, 
or later in the sack of Inneraora 
town, that was a town long, long 
ago, before the wave threshed in 
upon Dunchuach ? 
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The man with the want, as usual, 
was at his tears, whispering to him- 
self reproach and memory and omens 
of fear, but he was alert enough to 
be the first to observe the approach 
of our enemy. Ten minutes at 
least before they appeared on the 
sward, lit by the lights of the upper 
windows, he lifted a hand, cocked 
an ear, and told us he heard their 
footsteps. 

There were about a score and a 
half of the MacDonalds altogether, 
of various ages, some of them old 
gutchers that had been better ad- 
vised to be at home snug by the 
fire in such a night or saying their 
prayers in preparation for the loom- 
ing grave, some of them young and 
strapping, all well enough armed 
with everything but musketry, and 
guided to the house by the blind 
woman’s son and a gentleman in a 
laced coat, whom we took to be the 
owner of Dalness because two men 
of the bearing and style of servants 
were in his train and very preten- 
tious about his safety in the course 
of a debate that took place a few 
yards from us as to whether they 
should demand our surrender or 
attack and cut us down without 
quarter. 

The gentleman sent his two 
lackeys round the house, and they 
came back reporting (what we had 
been very careful of) that every 
door was barred. 

“Then,” said the gentleman, 
“we'll try a bland knock, and 


if need be, force the main door.” | 


He was standing now in a half 
dusk, clear of the light of the 
windows, with a foot on the step 
of the door; behind him gathered 
the MacDonalds with their weapons 
ready, and I dare say, could we have 
seen it, with no very pretty look on 
their faces. As he spoke, he put 
his hand on the hasp, and, to his 
surprise, the heavy door was open. 
We had taken good care of that too. 
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The band gathered themselves 
together and dived into the place, 
and the plaiding of the last of them 
had scarcely got inside the door 
than Stewart ran up with the key 
and turned the lock, with a low 
whistle for the guidance of M‘Iver 
at the inner door. In a minute or 
less, John was round in our midst 
again with his share of the con- 
tract done, and our rats were 
squealing in their trap. 

For a little there was nothing 
but crying and cursing, wild beat- 
ing against the door, vain attack 
on the windows, a fury so futile 
that it was sweet to us outsiders, 
and we forgot the storm and the 
hardship. 

At last M‘Iver rapped on the 
door and demanded attention. 

“Ts there any one there with 
the English?” he asked. 

The gentleman of Dalness an- 
swered that he could speak English 
with the best cateran ever came out 
of MacCailein Mor’s country, and 
he called for instant release, with 
a menace added that Hell itself 
could not excel the punishment 
for us if they were kept much 
longer under lock and bar. ‘“ We 
are but an advanced guard,” said 
he, with a happy thought at lying, 
‘‘and our friends will be at your 
back before long.” 

M‘Iver laughed pawkily. 

‘**Come, come, Dalness,” said he, 
“do you take us for girls? You 
have every man left in Glencoe at 
your back there; you're as much 
ours as if you were in the tolbooth 
of Inneraora O; and I would just 
be mentioning that if I were in 
your place I would be speaking 
very soft and soothing.” 

“T’ll argue the thing fairly with 
you if you let us out,” said Dalness, 
stifling his anger behind the door, 
but still with the full force of it 
apparent in the stress of his accent. 
M‘Iver laughed again. 
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“You have a far better chance 
where you are,” said he. ‘You 
are very snug and warm there ; the 
keg of brandy’s on the left-hand 
side of the fire, though I’m afraid 
there’s not very much left of it 
now that my friend of Achnatra 
here has had his will of it. Tell 
those gentry with you that we 
intend to make ourselves cosy in 
other parts of the house till the 
morn’s morning, and that if they 
attempt to force a way out by door 
or window before we let them, we’ll 
have sentinels to blow out the little 
brains they have. I’m putting it 
to you in the English, Dalness— 
and I cry pardon for making my 
first gossip with a Highland gen- 
tleman in such a tongue— but I 
want you to put my message in as 
plausible a way as suits you best to 
the lads and bodachs with you.” 

The man drew away from the 
neighbourhood of the door; there 
was a long silence, and we con- 
cluded they were holding parley 
of war as to what was next to be 
done. Meantime we made prepara- 
tions to be moving from a place 
that was neither safe nor homely. 
We took food from the pantries, 
scourged Stewart from a press he 
was prying in with clawing fingers 
and bulging pockets, and had just 
got together again at the rear of 
the house when a cry at the front 
told us that our enemies, in some 
way we never learned the manner 
of, had got the better of our bolted 
doors and shutters. 

Perhaps a chance of planning our 
next step would have been in our 
favour ; perhaps on the other hand 
it would have been the worse for 
us, because in human folly we 
might have determined on staying 
to face the odds against us, but 
there was no time for balancing 
the chances; whatever was to be 
done was to be done quickly. 
**Royal’s my race!” cried Stew- 
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art, dropping a pillow-slip full of 
goods he carried with him — 
**Royal’s my race — and here’s 
one with great respect for keeping 
up the name of it.” And he leaped 
to a thicket on his left. The man 
with the want ran weeping up to 
the Dark Dame and clung to her 
torn gown, a very child in the 
stupor of his grief and fear. The 
baron-bailie and Sonachan and the 
minister stood spellbound, and I 
cursed our folly at the weakness 
of our trap. Only M‘Iver kept 
his wits about him. 

Scatter,” said he in English— 
“scatter without adiewx, and all 
to the fore by morning search back 
to the Brig of Urchy, comrades 
there till the middle of the day, 
then the devil take the hindmost.” 

More than a dozen MacDonalds 
came running round the gable end, 
lit by the upper windows, and we 
dispersed like chaff to the wind 
before M‘Iver’s speech concluded. 
He and I ran fora time together, 
among the bushes of the garden, 
through the curly kail, under low 
young firs that clutched at the 
clothing. Behind us the night 
rang with pursuing cries, with chal- 
lenge and call, a stupid clamour 
that gave a clue to the track we 
could follow with greatest safety. 
M‘Iver seemingly stopped to listen, 
or made up his mind to deviate to 
the side after a little; for I soon 
found myself running alone, and 
two or three men—to judge by 
their cries—keeping as close on me 
as they could by the sound of my 
plunging among twig and bracken. 
At last, by striking to an angle 
down a field that suddenly rolled 
down beside me, I found soft car- 
peting for my feet, and put an in- 
creasing distance between us. With 
no relaxation to my step, however, 
I kept running till I seemed a good 
way clear of Dalness policies, and 
on a bridle-path that led up the 
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glen—the very road, as I learned 
later, that our enemy had taken on 
their way from Tynree. I kept on 
it for a little as well as I could, but 
the night was so dark (and still 
the rain was pouring though the 
wind had lowered) that by-and-by 
I lost the path, and landed upon 
rough water- broken rocky land, 
bare of tree or bush. The tumult 
behind me was long since stilled 
in distance, the storm itself had 
abated, and I had traversed for less 
than an hour when the rain ceased. 
But still the night was solemn 
black, though my eyes by usage 
had grown apt and accustomed to 
separate the dense black of the 
boulder from the drab air around it. 
The country is one threaded on every 
hand by eas and brook that drop 
down the mountain sides at almost 
every yard of the way. Nothing 
was to hear but the sound of run- 
ning and falling waters, every 
brook with its own note, a tinkle of 
gold on a marble stair as I came to 
it, declining to a murmur of sweet- 
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hearts in a bower as I put its banks 
behind me after wading or leaping ; 
or a song sung in a clear spring 
morning by a girl among heather 
hills, muffling behind me to the 
blackguard discourse of banditti 
waiting with poignards out upon a 
lonely highway. 

I was lost somewhere north of 
Glen Etive ; near me I knew must 
be Tynree, for I had been walking 
for two hours and yet I dare not 
venture back on the straight route 
to to-morrow’s rendezvous till some 
thing of daylight gave me guidance. 
At last I concluded that the way 
through the Black Mount Country 
to Bredalbane must be so close at 
hand it would be stupidity of the 
densest to go back by Dalness. 
There was so much level land round 
me that I felt sure I must be 
rounding the Bredalbane hills, so I 
chanced a plunge to the left. I 
had not taken twenty steps when 
I ran up against the dry-stone 
dyke that bordered the Inns of 
Tynree. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A TAVERN IN THE WILDS. 


Tynree is the Gaelic of a name 
that in the English is King’s House. 
What humour gave so gaudy a title 
to so humble a place I have been 


always beat to know. For if the - 


poorest of the chiefs of the poor 
isles had his choice of the gallows at 
once or Tynree for a long habitation, 
I’m thinking he would cry, ‘Out 
with your rope.” Standing all its 
lee lone on the edge of the wildest 
moor of all the Scottish kingdom, 
blustered on by the winds of Glen- 
coe and Glen Etive, the house, far 
apart from any other (even a hunt- 
er’s bothy among the corries), must 
be eerie, empty of all but its 
owner at most seasons of the year. 
He will have nothing about him 
but the flying plover that is so 





heart-breaking in its piping at the 
grey of morn, for him must the 
night be a dreariness no rowth of 
cruisie or candle may mitigate. I 
can fancy him looking out day after 
day upon plains of snow and cruel 
summits, blanching and snarling 
under sodden skies, and him wish- 
ing that God so good was less care- 
less, and had given him a home 
and trade back among the cosy 
little glens, if not in the romping 
towns. But they tell me—people 
who rove and have tried Tynree in 
all weathers—that often it is cheer- 
ful with song and story ; and there 
is a tale that once upon a time 
a little king, out adventuring in the 
kingly ways of winter stories, found 
this tavern in the wilds so warm, 
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so hospitable, so resounding with 
the songs of good fellows, that he 
bided as a guest for a week of the 
winter weather. 

When I came on Tynree, it was 
sounding with music, just, it might 
be, as in the day of the king in the 
story. Three of the morning, yet 
the hostel sent out a most hearty 
reek and firelight, the odours of 
stewing meats and of strong waters, 
and the sound of piping and trump- 
ing and laughing. 

I stood back a piece from the 
house and debated with myself 
whether or not it was one where 
the tartan of Diarmaid would be 
sure of a welcome even if his spor- 
ran jingled with gold to the very 
jaws. All I wanted was shelter till 
the day broke and—this may seem 
odd to any one who has not known 
the utter wearisomeness of being 
a hunted man jinking in the dark 
among woods and alleys—the easy 
conversation of some human beings 
with no thought bothering them 
but what would be for the next 
meal, or the price of cattle at a town 
tryst. And song and trump—come, 
I'll tell the God’s own truth upon 
that! They called me Sobersides 
in those days: M‘Iver gave me the 
name and kept it on me till the 
very last, and yet sobriety of spirit 
(in one way) was the last quality 
in those old days of no grace to find 
in my nature. I liked to sit in 
taverns, drinking not deeply, but 
enough to keep the mood from 
flagging, with people of the young 
heart, people fond of each other, 
adrift from all commercial cunning, 
singing old staves and letting their 
fancy go free to a tune twanged on 
a Jew’s-trump or squeezed upon a 
bagpipe or zigged upon a fiddle. So 
the merriment of Tynree held me 
like a charm, and a mad whim at 
last seized me, and in I went, confi- 
dent that my instinct of comradery 
would not deceive me, and that at 
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least I had the boon-companion’s 
chance, 

The company never even stopped 
their clamour to look at me; the 
landlord put a jug at my elbow, 
and a whang of bread and cheese, 
and I was joining with an affected 
gusto in a chorus less than ten 
minutes after I had been a hunted 
man on the edge of Moor Rannoch, 
ready to toss up a bawbee to learn 
whither my road should be. 

It was an orra and remarkable 
gathering, convened surely by the 
trickery of a fantastic and vaga- 
bond providence,—‘“ not a great 
many, but well picked,” as Mac- 
gregor the Mottled said of his band 
of thieves. There were men and 
women to the number of a score, 
two or three travelling merchants 
(as they called themselves, but I 
think in my mind they were the 
kind of merchants who bargain 
with the dead corp on the aban- 
doned battle-field, or follow expe- 
ditions of war to glean the spoil 
from burning homesteads); there 
were several gangrels, an Irishman 
with a silver eye, a strolling piper 
with poor skill of his noble instru- 
ment, the fiddler who was a 
drunken native of the place, a 
gipsy and his wife and some randy 
women who had dropped out of 
the march: of Montrose’s troops. 
Over this notable congregation 
presided the man of the house— 
none of your fat and genial-looking 
gentlemen, but a long lean person- 
age with a lack-lustre eye. You 
would swear he would dampen the 
joy of a penny wedding, and yet 
(such a deceit is the countenance) 
he was a person of the finest wit 
and humour, otherwise I daresay 
Tynree had no such wonderful 
party in it that night. 

I sat by the fire-end and 
quaffed my ale, no one saying more 
to me for a little than “There you 
are!” Well enough they knew my 
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side in the issue—my tartan would 
tell them that—but wandering 
bodies have no politics beyond the 
conviction that the world owes 
them as easy a living as they can 
cheat it out of, and they never men- 
tioned war. The landlord’s dram 
was on, and ’twas it I had shared in, 
and when it was over I pulled out 
a crown and bought the heartiest 
goodwill of a score of rogues with 
some flagons of ale. 

A beetle-browed chamber, long, 
narrow, stifling with the heat of a 
great fire, its flagged floor at in- 
tervals would slap with bare or 
bauchled feet dancing to a short 
reel. First one gangrel would sing 
a verse or two of a Lowland bal- 
lant, not very much put out in its 
sentiment by the presence of the 
random ladies ; then another would 
pluck a tune upon the Jew’s-trump, 
a chorus would rise like a sudden 
gust of wind, a jig would shake 
upon the fiddle. I never saw a 
more happy crew, nor yet one that 
—judging from the doctrine that 
thrift and sobriety have their just 
reward—deserved it less. I thought 
of poor Master Gordon somewhere 
dead or alive in or about Dalness, 
a very pupil of Christ, and yet 
with a share of His sorrows, 
with nowhere to lay his head, 
but it did not bitter me to my 
company. 

By-and-by the landlord came can- 
nily up to me and whispered in my 
ear a sort of apology for the rabble 
of his house. 

“You ken, sir,” said he in very 
good English—“ you ken yourself 
what the country’s like just now, 
given over to unending brawl, and 
I am glad to see good-humoured 
people about me, even if they are 
penniless gangrels,” 

** My own business is war,” I ac- 
knowledged ; ‘“I’ll be frank enough 
to tell you I’m just now making 
my way to Inneraora as well as the 
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weather and the MacDonalds will 
let me.” 

He was pleased at my candour, 
I could see; confidence is a quality 
that rarely fails of its purpose. 
He pushed the bottle towards me 
with the friendliest of gestures, 
and took the line of the fellow- 
conspirator. 

“Keep your thumb on that,” 
said he ; “ I’m not supposed to pre- 
cognosce every lodger in Tynree 
upon his politics. I’m off Clan 
Chattan myself, and not very keen 
on this quarrel—that’s to say, I'll 
take no side in it, for my trade is 
feeding folk and not fighting them. 
Might I be asking if you were of 
the band of Campbells a corps of 
MacDonalds were chasing down the 
way last night ?” 

I admitted I was. 

“T have nothing to do with it,” 
said he; ‘‘and I'll do a landlord’s 
duty by any clan coming my way. 
As for my guests here, they’re so 
pleased to see good order broken 
in the land and hamlets half-har- 
ried that they’ll favour any man 
whose trade is the sword, especially 
if he’s a gentlemen,” he added. 
“T’m one myself, though I keep a 
sort of poor hostel here. I’m a 
young son.” 

We were joined by the gipsy, a 
bold tall man with very black and 
lambent eyes, hiccoughing with 
drink but not by any means 
drunken, who took out a wallet 
and insisted on my joining now 
in his drink. I dare not refuse 
the courtesy. 

“Would you like your fortune 
spaed, sir?” asked my black friend, 
twitching his thumb in the direc- 
tion of his wife, who was leering 
on me with a friendliness begot of 
the bottle. The place was full of 
deafening noises and peat-smoke. 
Fiddle jigged and pipes snored in 
the deep notes of debauchery, and 
the little Jew’s-trump twanged be- 
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tween the teeth of ‘a dirty - faced : 


man in a saffron shirt and hodden 
breeks, wanting jacket or hose—a 
wizen little old man, going around 
the world living like a poet in 
realms whereto trump and tipple 
could readily bring him. 

“‘Spae my fortune!” said I, laugh- 
ing; ‘such swatches of the same 
as I had in the past were of no 
nature to make me eager to see 
what was to follow.” 

‘‘Still and on,” said he, “‘ who 
knows but you may find a wife 
and a good fortune in a little lurk 
of the thumb? Jean! Jean! 
woman,” he cried, across the cham- 
ber to his callet, and over she 
came to a very indifferent and 
dubious client. 

I had got my hand read a score 
of times ere this (for I am of a 
nature curious and prying), and 
each time the reading was different, 
but it did not altogether shake my 
faith in wise women; so, half for 
the fun of it, I put some silver 
pieces in the loof of my hand and 
held it before the woman, the 
transaction unnoticed by the com- 
pany. She gave the common 
harangue to start with. At last, 
“There’s a girl with a child,” said 
she. 

‘‘ Faith, and she never went to 
the well with the dish-clout then,” 
said the black man, using a well- 
known Gaelic proverb, meaning a 
compliment in his dirty assumption. 

“*She’s in a place of many houses 
now,” went on the woman, busy 
upon the lines of my hand, “and 
her mind is taken up with a man 
in the ranks of Argile.” 

“‘That’s not reading the hand 
at all, goodwife,” said I; “those 
small facts of life are never written 
in a line across the loof.” 

“Jean is no apprentice at the 
trade,” said her man across her 
shoulder. ‘She can find a life’s 


history in the space of a hair.” 
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“The man found the woman 
and the child under a root of fir,” 
said the woman, “and if the man 
is not very quick to follow her, 
he may find kinship’s courting 
get the better of a far-off lover's 
fancy.” 

“ Dhé/” said 1; “ you have your 
story most pat. And what now, 
would you say, would be the end 
of it all—coming to the real busi- 
ness of the palmist, which, I take 
it, is not to give past history but 
to forecast fate?” 

T’'ll not deny but I was startled 
by the woman’s tale, for here was 
Betty and here was MacLachlan 
put before me as plainly as they 
were in my own mind day and 
night since we left Inneraora. 

The woman more closely scrut- 
inised my hand, paused a while, 
and seemed surprised herself at its 
story. 

“ After all,” said she, ‘“ the 
woman is not going to marry the 
man she loves.” 

I plucked my hand away with a 
‘“‘Pshaw ! what does it matter? If 
I doubled your fee you would give 
me the very best fortune in your 
wit to devise.” 

The Irishman with the silver eye 
here jostled a merchant-man, who 
drew his gully-knife, so that soon 
there was a fierce quarrel that it 
took all the landlord’s threats and 
vigour of arm toputanend to. By 
this time I was becoming tired of 
my company; now that the spae- 
wife had planted the seed of dis- 
tress in my mind, those people 
were tawdry, unclean, wretched. 
They were all in rags, foul and 
smelling; their music was but 
noise demented. I wondered at 
myself there in so vicious a com- 
pany. And Betty—home—love— 
peace—how all the tribe of them 
suddenly took up every corner of 
my mind. Oh! fool, fool, I called 
myself, to be thinking your half- 
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hearted wooing of the woman had 
left any fondness behind it. From 


the beginning you were second in 
the field, and off the field now—a 
soldier of a disgraced army, has the 
cousin not all the chances in the 
world? He'll be the true friend 
in trouble, he’ll console her loneli- 
ness in a sacked burgh town; a 
woman’s affection is so often her 
reward for simple kindness that he 
has got her long ago at no greater 
cost than keeping her company in 
her lonely hours. And you are but 
the dreamer, standing off trembling 
and flushing like a boy when you 
should be boldly on her cheek, be- 
cause you dare not think yourself 
her equal. The father’s was the 
true word: “ There’s one thing a 
woman will not abide, that her 
lover should think lightly either of 
himself or her.” 

All that black stream of sorry 
thought went rushing through me 
as I sat with an empty jug in my 
hand in a room that was sounding 
like a market-place. With a start 
I wakened up to find the landlord 
making a buffoon’s attempt at a 
dance in the middle of the floor to 
the tune of the Jew’s-trump, a trans- 
parent trick to restore the good 
humour of his roysterers, and the 
black man who had fetched the spae- 
wife was standing at my side sur- 
veying me closely out at the corner 
of his eyes. I stood to my feet 
and ganted with great deliberation 
to pretend I had been half-sleeping. 
He yawned too, but with such ob- 
vious pretence that I could not but 
laugh at him, and he smiled know- 
ingly back. 

“Well,” said he in English, 
“you'll allow it’s a fair imitation, 
for I never heard that a put-on 
gant was smittal. I see that you 
are put about at my wife’s fortune : 
she’s a miracle at the business, as 
I said; she has some secrets of fate 
I would rather with her than me, 
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But I would swear a man may 
sometime get the better even of 
fate if he has a warning of its 
approach.” 

“T can scarcely see that by the 
logic of Porphyrius or Peter His- 
panus with the categories, two 
scholars I studied at Glascow. 
But you are surely a queer man to 
be a vagabond at the petticoat-tails 
of a spae-wife,” said I. 

“‘T’ve had my chance of common 
life, city and town, and the com- 
pany of ladies with broidery and 
camisole and washen faces,” he 
answered, with no hesitation, “and 
give me the highroad and freedom 
and the very brute of simplicity. 
I’m not of these parts. I’m not of 
the Highlands at all, as you may 
guess, though I’ve been in them and 
through them for many aday. I see 
you're still vexed about my woman’s 
reading of your palm. It seems to 
have fitted in with some of your 
experience.” 

I confessed her knowledge of my 
private affairs surprised me, and his 
black eyes twinkled with humour. 

“T’ll explain the puzzle for just 
as much money as you gave her,” 
said he, ‘“‘ and leave you more satis- 
fied at the end than she did. And 
there’s no black art at the bottom 
of my skill either.” 

“Very well,” said I; “ here’s 
your drink-money ; now tell me the 
trick of it, for trick I suppose it 
is.” 

He pocketed the money after a 
vagabond’s spit on the coin for 
luck, and in twenty words exposed 
his by-love’s device. They had just 
come from Inneraora two or three 
days before, and the tale of the 
Provost’s daughter in Strongara 
had been the talk of the town, 

“But how did your wife guess 
the interest of the lady in a man of 
Argile’s army ?” I asked. 

“Because she spaed the lady’s 
fortune too,” he answered, ‘“‘ and 
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she had to find out in the neigh- 
bourhood what it was like to be 
before she did so; you know that 
is half the art of the thing.” 
“Yet your woman’s guess that I 
was the man—that’s beyond me!” 
‘‘T was struck myself when she 
out with that,” he confessed. ‘ Oh, 
she’s a deep one, Jean! But your 
manner and tongue betrayed the 
returned soldier of fortune; of such 
officers in the ranks of Argile there 
are not so many that it was risking 
too much to believe all of them 
knew the story of the Provost’s 
daughter, and your conduct, once 
she got that length, did the rest.” 
‘‘ And about kinship’s courting ?” 
I asked, amazed at the simplicity 
of the thing. 
The man dashed his fee on the 
board and ordered more liquor. 
‘Drink up,” said he, “and drown 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—LOST ON 


I stood on the hillock clothed 
with its stunted saugh-trees and 
waited for the day that was mus- 
tering somewhere to the east, far 
by the frozen sea of moss and 
heather tuft. A sea more lonely 
than any ocean the most wide and 
distant, where no ship heaves, and 
no isle lifts beckoning trees above 
the level of the waves ; a sea sound- 
less, with no life below its lament- 
able surface, no little fish or proud 
leviathan plunging and romping and 
flashing from the silver roof of 
fretted wave dishevelled to the 
deep profound. The moorfowl does 
not cry there, the coney has no 
habitation. It rolled, that sea so 
sour, so curdled, from my feet away 
to mounts I knew by day stupen- 
dous and not so far, but now in the 
dark so hid that they were but 
troubled clouds upon the distant 
marge. There was a day surely 
when, lashing up on those hills 
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care if you're the man my good-wife 
thought you, for faith there’s a little 
fellow from over the loch making 
himself very snug in the lady’s 
company in your absence.” 

There was no more drinking for 
me; the fumes of this wretched 
company stank in my nostril, and I 
must be off to be alone with mel- 
ancholy. Up I got and walked to 
the door with not fair-good-e’en nor 
fair-good-day, and I walked through 
the beginnings of a drab dishearten- 
ing dawn in the direction that I 
guessed would lead me soonest to 
Bredalbane. I walked with a mind 
painfully downcast, and it was not 
till I reached a little hillock a good 
distance from the inns at Tynree, a 
hillock clothed with saugh saplings 
and conspicuously high over the 
flat countryside, that I looked about 
me to see where I was. 


THE MOOR OF RANNOCH. 


around, were waters blue and sting- 
ing, and some plague-breath blew on 
them and they shivered and dried 
and cracked into this parched sem- 
blance of what they were in the old 
days when the galleys sailed over. 
Nogalleys now. No white birds cal- 
ling eagerly in the storm. No sil- 
ver bead of spray. Only in its 
season the cannoch tuft, and that 
itself but sparsely ; the very blue- 
bell shuns a track so desolate, the 
sturdy gall itself finds no nourish- 
ment here. 

The grey day crept above the 
land ; I watched it from my hillock, 
and I shrunk in my clothing that 
seemed so poor a shielding ina land 
so chill. A cold clammy dawn, 
that never cleared even as it aged, 
but held a hint of mist to come that 
should have warned me of the dan- 
ger I faced in venturing on the un- 
travelled surface of the moor, even 
upon its safer verge. But it seemed 
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so simple a thing to keep low to 
the left and down on Glenurchy 
that I thought little of the risk, if 
I reflected upon it at all. 

Some of the stupidity of my 
venturing out on the surface of 
Rannoch that day must have been 
due to my bodily state. I was not 
all there, as the saying goes. I was 
suffering mind and body from the 
strain of my adventures, and most of 
all from the stormy thrashings of 
the few days before—the long jour- 
ney, the want of reasonable sleep 
and food. There had come over all 
my spirit a kind of dwam, so that 
at times my head seemed as if it 
were stuffed with wool; what mat- 
tered was of no account, even if it 
were a tinker’s death in the sheuch. 
No words will describe the feeling 
except to such as themselves have 
known it; it is the condition of 
the man dead with care and weari- 
ness so far as the body is concerned, 
and his spirit, sorry to part com- 
pany, goes lugging his flesh about 
the highways. 

I was well out on Rannoch before 
the day was full awake on the 
country, walking at great trouble 
upon the coarse barren soil, among 
rotten bog-grass, lichened stones, 
and fir-roots that thrust from the 
black peat-like skeletons of anti- 
quity. And then I came on a 
cluster of lochs—grey, cold, vagrant 
lochs—still to some degree in the 
thrall of frost. Here’s one who has 
ever a fancy for such lochans, that 
are lost and sobbing, sobbing, even- 
on among the hills, where the reeds 
and the rushes hiss in the wind, 
and the fowls with sheeny feather 
make night and day cheery with 
their call. But not those lochs of 
Rannoch, those black basins crumb- 
ling at the edge of a rotten soil. 
I skirted them as far off as I could, 
as though they were the lochans of 
a nightmare that drag the traveller 
to their kelpie tenants’ arms. There 
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were no birds among those rushes ; 
I think the very deer that roamed 
in the streets of Inneraora in the 
November’s blast would have run 
far clear of so stricken a territory. 
It must be horrible in snow, it must 
be lamentable in the hottest days 
of summer, when the sun rides over 
the land, for what does the most 
kindly season bring to this forsaken 
place except a scorching for the 
fugitive wild-flower, if such there 
be? 

These were not my thoughts as 
I walked on my way; they are what 
lie in my mind of the feelings the 
Moor of Rannoch will rouse in every 
stranger. What was in my mind 
most when I was not altogether in 
the swound of wearied flesh was 
the spae-wife’s story of the girl in 
Inneraora, and a jealousy so strong 
that I wondered where, in all my 
exhausted frame, the passion for it 
came from. I forgot my friends left 
in Dalness, I forgot that my com- 
pactand prudence itself called for my 
hurrying the quickest way I could 
to the Brig of Urchy; I walked in 
an indifference until I saw a wan 
haze spread fast over the country in 
the direction of the lower hills that 
edged the desert. I looked with 
a careless eye on it at first, not re- 
flecting what it might mean or how 
much it might lead to. It spread 
with exceeding quickness, a grey 
silver smoke rolling out on every 
hand, as if puffed continually from 
some glen in the hills. I looked 
behind me, and saw that the same 
was happening all around. Unless 
I made speed out of this sorrowful 
place I was caught in the mist. 
Then I came to the full under- 
standing that trouble was to face. 
I tightened the thongs of my shoes, 
pinched up a hole in my waist- 
belt, scrugged my bonnet, and set 
out at a deer-stalker’s run across 
the moor. I splashed in hags and 
stumbled among roots ; I made wild 
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leaps across poisonous-looking holes 
stewing to the brim with coloured 
water ; I made long detours to find 
the most fordable part of a stream 
that twisted back and forth, a very 
devil’s cantrip, upon my way. Then 
a smirr of rain came at my back and 
chilled me to the marrow, though 
the sweat of travail a moment be- 
fore had been on every part of me, 
and even dripping in beads from 
my chin. At length I lifted my 
eyes from the ground that I had to 
scan most carefully in my running, 
and behold! I was swathed in a 
dense mist that cut off every view 
of the world within ten yards of 
where I stood. This cruel experi- 
ence dashed me more than any other 
misadventure in all my wanderings, 
for it cut me off, without any hope 
of speedy betterment, from the 
others of our broken band. They 
might be all at Urchy Bridge by 
now, on the very selvedge of free- 
dom, but I was couped by the heels 
more disastrously than ever. Down 
I sat on a tuft of moss, and I felt 
cast upon the dust by a most cruel 
providence. 

How long I sat there I cannot 
tell ; it may have been a full hour 
or more, it may have been but a 
pause of some minutes, for I was in 
a stupor of bitter disappointment. 
And when I rose again I was the 
sport of chance, for whether my 
way lay before me or lay behind 
me, or to left or right, was alto- 
gether beyond my decision. It was 
well on in the day: high above this 
stagnant plain among tall bens there 
must be shining a friendly and con- 
stant sun; but Elrigmore, gentleman 
and sometime cavalier of Mackay’s 
Scots, was in the very gullet of 
night for all he could see around 
him. It was folly, I knew; but on 
somewhere I must be going, so I 
took to where my nose led, picking 
my way with new caution among 
the bogs and boulders. The neigh- 
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bourhood of the lochs was a sort 
of guidance in some degree, for 
their immediate presence gave to a 
nostril sharpened by life in the 
wild a moist and peaty odour 
fresh from the corroding banks. I 
sought them and I found them, and 
finding them I found a danger even 
greater than my loss in that desolate 
plain. For in the grey smoke of 
mist those treacherous pools crept 
noiselessly to my feet, and once I 
had almost walked blindly into an 
ice-clear turgid little lake. My foot 
sank in the mire of it almost up 
to the knees ere I jumped to the 
nature of my neighbourhood, and 
with an effort little short of miracu- 
lous in the state of my body, threw 
myself back on the safe bank, clear 
of the death-trap. And again I sat 
on a hillock and surrendered to the 
most doleful meditations. Noon 
came and went, the rain passed and 
came again, and passed once more, 
and still I was guessing my way 
about the lochs, making no head- 
way from their neighbourhood, and, 
to tell the truth, a little glad of the 


' same, for they were all I knew of 


the landscape in Moor Rannoch, 
and something of friendship was in 
their treacherous presence, and to 
know they were still beside me, 
though it said little for my progress 
to Glenurchy, was an assurance that 
I was not making my position worse 
by going in the wrong airt. 

All about me, when the rain was 
gone for the last time, there was 
a cry of weeping and wailing waters, 
the voices of the burns running 
into the lochans, tinkling, tinkling, 
tinkling merrily, and all out of key 
with a poor wretch in draggled tar- 
tans, fleeing he knew not whither, 
but going about in shortened circles 
like a hedgehog in the sea. 

The mist made no sign of lifting 
all this time, but shrouded the 
country as if it were come to stay 
for ever, and I was doomed to re- 
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main till the end, guessing my way 
to death in a silver-grey reek. I 
strained my ears, and far off to the 
right I heard the sound of cattle 
bellowing, the snorting low of a 
stirk upon the hillside when he 
wonders at the lost pastures of his 
calfhood in the merry summer be- 
fore. So out I set in that direction, 
and more bellowing arose, and by- 
and-by, out of the mist but still 
far off, came a long low wail that 
baffled me. It was like no sound 
nature ever conferred on the High- 
lands, to my mind, unless the rare 
call of the Benderloch wolf in rigor- 
ous weather. I stopped and listen- 
ed, with my inner head cracking to 
the strain, and as I was thus stand- 
ing in wonder, a great form leaped 
out at me from the mist, and almost 
ran over me ere it lessened to the 
semblance of a man, and I had 
John M‘Iver of Barbreck, a heated 
and hurried gentleman of arms, in 
my presence. 

He drew up with a shock, put his 
hand to his vest, and I could see 
him cross himself under the jacket. 

“Not a bit of it,” I cried; “no 
wraith nor warlock this time, friend, 
but flesh and blood. Yet I’m bound 
to say I have never been nearer 
ghostdom than now; a day of this 
moor would mean death to me.” 

He shook me hurriedly and warm- 
ly by the hand, and stared in my 
face, and stammered, and put an 
arm about my waist as if I were a 
girl, and turned me about and led 
me to a little tree that lifted its 
barren branches above the moor. 
He was in such a confusion and 
hurry that I knew something 
troubled him, so I left him to 
choose his own time for explana- 
tion. When we got to the tree, he 
showed me his black knife —an 
extra long and deadly weapon—laid 
along his waist, and “Out dirk,” 
said he; ‘‘there’s a dog or two of 
Italy on my track here.” His 
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mind, by the stress of his words, 
was like a hurricane. 

Now I knew something of the 
Black Dogs of Italy, as they were 
called, the abominable hounds that 
were kept by the Camerons and 
others mainly for the hunting down 
of the Gregarich. 

“Were they close on you?” I 
asked, as we prepared to meet them. 

“Don’t you hear them bay?” 
said he. “There were three on my 
track: I struck one through the 
throat with my knife and ran, for 
two Italian hounds to one knife is 
a poor bargain. Between us we 
should get rid of them before the 
owners they lag for come up on 
their tails.” 

“You should thank God who 
got you out of atrouble so deep,” 
I said, astounded at the miracle of 
his escape so far. 

‘Oh ay,” said he; “and indeed 
I was pretty clever myself, or it 
was all bye with me when one of 
the black fellows set his fangs in 
my hose. Here are his partners ; 
short work with it, on the neck or 
low at the belly with an up cut, and 
ward your throat.” 

The two dogs ran with ferocious 
growls at us as we stood by the 
little tree, their faces gaping and 
their quarters streaked with foam. 
Strong cruel brutes, they did not 
swither a moment, but both leaped 
at M‘Iver’s throat. With one swift 
slash of the knife, my companion 
almost cut the head off the body of 
the first, and I reckoned with the 
second. They rolled at our feet, 
and a silence fell on the country. 
Up M‘Iver put his shoulders, 
dighted his blade on a tuft of bog- 
grass, and whistled a stave of the 
tune they call “The Desperate 
Battle.” 

“Tf I had not my lucky penny 
with me I would wonder at this 
meeting,” said he at last, eyeing 
me with a look of real content that 
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he should so soon have fallen into 
my company at a time when a meet- 
ing was so unlikely. “It has failed 
me once or twice on occasions far 
less important; but that was per- 
haps because of my own fumbling, 
and I forgive it all because it 
brought two brave lads together 
like barks of one port on the ocean. 
‘Up or down?’ I tossed when it 
came to putting fast heels below 
me, and ‘up’ won it, and here’s the 
one man in all broad Albainn I 
would be seeking for, drops out of 
the mist at the very feet of me. Oh, 
I’m the most wonderful fellow ever 
stepped heather, and I could be 
making a song on myself there and 
then if occasion allowed. Some 
people have genius, and that, I’m 
telling you, is well enough so far 
as it goes; but I have luck too, and 
I’m not so sure but luck is a hantle 
sight better than genius. I’m guess- 
ing you have lost your way in the 
mist now?” 

He looked quizzingly at me, and 
I was almost ashamed to admit that 
I had been in a maze for the greater 
part of the morning. 

“ And no skill for getting out of 
it?” he asked. 

“No more than you had in get- 
ting into it,” I confessed. 

“My good scholar,” said he, “I 
could walk you out into a drove- 
road in the time you would be pick- 
ing the bog from your feet. I’m 
not making any brag of an art that’s 
so common among old hunters as 
the snaring of conies; but give me 
a bush or a tree here and there in 
a flat land like this, and an herb 
here and there at my feet, and while 
winds from the north blow snell, 
T'll pick my way by them. It’s 
my notion that they learn one many 
things at colleges that are no great 
value in the real trials of life. You, 
I make no doubt, would be kenning 
the name of an herb in the Latin, 
and I have but the Gaelic for it, 
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and that’s good enough for me ; but 
I ken the use of it as a traveller's 
friend whenever rains are smirring 
and mists are blowing.” 

‘*T daresay there’s much in what 
you state,” I confessed, honestly 
enough; “I wish I could change 
some of my schooling for the art of 
winning off Moor Rannoch.” 

He changed his humour in a 
flash. ‘‘ Man,” said he, “ I’m may- 
be giving myself overmuch credit 
at woodcraft ; it’s so seldom I put 
it to the trial that if we get clear of 
the Moor before night it'll be as 
much to your credit as to mine.” 

As it happened, his vanity about 
his gift got but a brief gratification, 
for he had not led me by his signs 
more than a mile on the way to the 
south than we came again to a 
cluster of lochans, and among them 
a large fellow called Loch Ba, 
where the mist was lifting quickly. 
Through the cleared air we travelled 
at a good speed, off the Moor, 
among Bredalbane braes, and fast 
though we went it was a weary 
march, but at last we reached Loch 
Tulla, and from there to the Bridge 
of Urchy was no more than a mer- 
idian daunder. 

The very air seemed to change to 
a kinder feeling in this, the frontier 
of the home-land. A scent of wet 
birk was in the wind. The river, 
hurrying through grassy levels, 
glucked and clattered and plopped 
most gaily, and bubble chased 
bubble as if all were in a haste to 
reach Lochow of the bosky isles and 
holy. Oh! but it was heartsome, 
and as we rested ourselves a little 
on the banks we were full of con- 
tent to think we were now in a 
friendly country, and it was a fair 
pleasure to think that the dead 
leaves and broken branches we 
threw in the stream would be danc- 
ing in all likelihood round the isle 
of Innishael by nightfall. 

We ate our chack with exceed- 
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ing content, and waited for a time 
on the chance that some of our 
severed company from Dalness 
would appear, though M‘Iver’s in- 
struction as to the rendezvous had 
been given on the prospect that 
they would reach the Brig earlier 
in the day. But after an hour or 
two of waiting there was no sign of 
them, and there was nothing for us 
but to assume that they had reached 
the Brig by noon as agreed on and 
passed on their way down the glen. 
A signal held together by two stones 
on the glen-side of the Brig indeed 
confirmed this notion almost as 
soon as we formed it, and we were 
annoyed that we had not observed 
it sooner. Three sprigs of gall, 
a leaf of ivy from the bridge arch 
where it grew in dark green sprays 
of glossy sheen, and a bare twig 
of oak standing up at a slant, were 
held down on the parapet by a 
peeled willow withy, one end of 
which pointed in the direction of 
the glen. 

It was M‘Iver who came on the 
symbols first, and ‘We're a day 
behind the fair,” said he. ‘Our 
friends are all safe and on their way 
before us; look at that.” 

I confessed I was no hand at 
puzzles. 

‘“* Man,” he said, “‘ there’s a whole 
history init! Three sprigs of gall 
mean three Campbells, do they not ? 
and that’s the baron -bailie and 
Sonachan, and this one with the 
leaves off the half-side is the fellow 
with the want. And oak is Stew- 
art—a very cunning clan to be 
fighting or fraying or travelling 
with, for this signal is Stewart’s 
work or I’m a fool: the others had 
not the gumption for it. And 
what’s the ivy but Clan Gordon, 
and the peeled withy but hurry, and 
—surely that will be doing for the 
reading of a very simple tale. Let 
us be taking our ways. I havea 
great admiration for Stewart that 
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he managed to do so well with this 
thing, but I could have bettered 
that sign if it were mine by a chap- 
ter or two more.” 

“Tt contains a wonderful deal of 
matter for the look of it,” I con- 
fessed. 

“And yet,” said he, ‘it leaves 
out two points I consider of the 
greatest importance. Where's the 
Dark Dame, and when did our 
friends pass this way? <A few 
chucky-stones would have left the 
hour plain to our view, and there’s 
no word of the old lady.” 

I thought for a second, then, “I 
can read a bit further myself,” said 
I; “for there’s no hint here of 
the Dark Dame because she was 
not here. They left the suaichean- 
tas just of as many as escaped 
from——” 

* And so they did! Where are 
my wits to miss a tale so plain?” 
said he. ‘She'll be in Dalness yet, 
perhaps better off than scouring the 
wilds, for after all even the Mac- 
Donalds are human, and a half-wit 
widow woman would be sure of 
their clemency. It was very clever 
of you to think of that now.” 

I looked again at the oak-stem, 
still sticking up at the slant. “It 
might as well have lain flat under 
the peeled wand like the others,” 
I thought, and then the reason for 
its position flashed on me. It was 
with just a touch of vanity I said 
to my friend, “A little colleging 
may be of some use at woodcraft 
too, if it sharpens Elrigmore’s wits 
enough to read the signs that Bar- 
breck’s eagle eye can find nothing 
in. I could tell the very hour our 
friends left here.” 

“Not on their own marks,” he 
replied sharply, casting his eyes 
very quickly again on twig and 
leaf. 


“On nothing else,” said I. 
He looked again, flushed with 
vexation, and cried himself beat 
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to make more of it than he had 
done. 

** What’s the oak branch put so 
for, with its point to the sky 
if——_?” 

“T have you now!” he cried ; 
‘it’s to show the situation of the 
sun when they left the rendezvous. 
Three o’clock, and no mist with 
them ; good lad, good lad! Well, 
we must be going. And now that 
were on the safe side of Argile 
there’s only one thing vexing me, 
that we might have been here and 
all together half a day ago if yon 
whelp of a whey-faced MacDonald 
in the bed had been less of the 
fox.” 

“Indeed and he might have 
been,” said I, as we pursued our 
way. “A common feeling of 
gratitude for the silver a 

Gratitude!” cried John, “ say no 
more ; you have fathomed the cause 
of his bitterness at the first trial. 
If I had been a boy in a bed myself, 
and some reckless soldiery of a 
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foreign clan, out of a Sassenach 
notion of decency, insulted my 
mother and my home with a covert 
gift of coin to pay for a night’s 
lodging, I would throw it in their 


faces and follow it up with 
stones.” 
Refreshed by our rest and 


heartened by our meal, we took to 
the drove-road almost with light- 
ness, and walked through the even- 
ing till the moon, the same that 
gleamed on Loch Lhinne and 
Lochiel, and lighted Argile to the 
doom of his reputation for the time 
being, swept a path of gold upon 
Lochow, still hampered with broken 
ice. The air was still, there was 
no snow, and at Corryghoil, the 
first house of any dignity we came 
to, we went up and stayed with the 
tenant till the morning. And there 
we learned that the minister and 
the three Campbells and Stewart, 
the last with a bullet in his shoulder, 
had passed through early in the 
afternoon on their way to Cladich. 


(To be continued.) 
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COKE OF COKE’S RIFLES. 


Ir is a far cry back to 1806, 
the year in which John Coke was 
born: 1859, the year in which he 
retired, seems to the present gen- 
eration to belong almost to ancient 
history. But in 1859 his name 
was well known all over India, 
although when he died in De- 
cember 1897, at the age of ninety- 
one, it is probable that few people 
in England knew how distinguished 
a man had just passed away. 
Forty-two years had elapsed before 
his chance came ; thirty-eight more 
were spent in* retirement. It is 
curious that precisely the central 
decade of his life should have 
been crowded with activities and 
experiences enough, one might say, 
to have been conveniently spread 
over the whole of his ninety 
years. 

It was a curious coincidence, 
too, that the scene of his most 
characteristic services should at 
the time when he died have been 
attracting quite exceptional inter- 
est—as indeed it has done con- 
tinuously for some little time. 
The North-West Frontier of India, 
with its Afridis and Waziris, Moh- 
munds and Bangashes, Orakzais, 
and Yusufzyes, and innumerable 
khels of sorts, is eminently calcu- 
lated to set the brain of the news- 
paper reader whirling while he 
tries vainly to make out the pre- 
cise connection between Chitral, 
Dargai, the Khaibar, the Afridis, 
khotals, nullahs, and mollahs. 
It was amongst these wild tribes, 
when he was Deputy Oommis- 
sioner of Kohat, that John Coke 
won renown in the days when a 


man might conjure with the name 
of Henry Lawrence in the Panjab, 
Hazara tribesmen had all but 
deified James Abbott, and John 
Nicholson was endeavouring to 
beat into a reasonable frame of 
mind the too zealous admirers who 
had actually elevated him into 
the Hindu Pantheon as their own 
particular deity. 

But those days were still far off 
when in December 1827 young 
John Ooke embarked for India, 
at the age—unusual for a cadet— 
of twenty-one. It was a six 
months’ voyage at that time, 
and for long afterwards; though 
Macaulay, writing in 1839, re- 
marked that the distance “had 
been accomplished in three months.” 
But the fact helps one to realise, 
what is easily forgotten under 
present conditions, the immense 
severance from home ties and 
home connections which was a 
necessary consequence of adopt- 
ing an Indian career. Moreover, 
India—our Indian empire—was a 
very different thing from what it 
is now. The Panjab was an in- 
dependent kingdom, still con- 
trolled by the astute brain and 
iron hand of Ranjit Singh. Mee- 
rut was almost a frontier station. 
British troops had never entered 
Afghanistan, The time for an- 
other inevitable forward movement 
was approaching, but it had not 
yet come. Oonsequently Ooke’s 
early years in India were of 
little interest, and no opportunity 
came for distinction. He suc- 
ceeded in getting posted to the 
10th Bengal Native Infantry, 
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but remained only an ensign till 
1836. In the same year he 
passed the examination as inter- 
preter in three native languages, 
—he had remarked of himself, 
by the way, that when he arrived 
in India he was probably the 
worst-educated cadet of his years 
on record,—and about the same 
time was made adjutant of his 
regiment—a position in which he 
developed qualities that after- 
wards served him in good stead. 

It was not till his regiment 
arrived at Lucknow in 1837 that 
Ooke met with any experiences of 
a more striking character than a 
dinner at Chief-Justice Ryan’s, 
where Macaulay was present and 
monopolised the conversation after 
his usual fashion ; though it must 
be admitted that the young soldier 
records his impression of that oc- 
casion as one of unmixed enjoy- 
ment. The march from Barrack- 
pore to Lucknow, however, con- 
tained an episode not exactly thril- 
ling, but eminently illustrative of 
the difficulties of transport in those 
days. This was the crossing of the 
Soane river. The regiment took 
two days over the passage, though 
the camping-grounds on either 
side of the river were within sight 
of each other, and the stream was 
at its lowest. The trouble arose 
from the fact that there were three 
miles of heavy sand to traverse, 
though the actual stream was only 
some 200 yards wide. The bag- 

e was conveyed on hackeries, 
or bullock-carts, and the only way 
over was to tell off twenty men 
to each cart and set them to help 
the bullocks. Every cart took 
from three to four hours of hard 
work to get across, and the regi- 
ment was occupied from morning 
till night for a couple of days in 
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accomplishing the task. Some 
years later, when the 244 guns 
captured in the Sutlej] campaign 
were brought down, it took four 
days to get them across the Soane. 
One of them, “Long Tom,” had 
twenty-six pairs of bullocks to 
drag it! 

Lucknow was the capital of 
Oude; and Oude, until its an- 
nexation by Dalhousie, was a 
semi-independent State. While 
Coke was here a characteristic in- 
cident took place. The Nawab 
died. It lay with the supreme 
Government to settle the succes- 
sion; but one of the late monarch’s 
widows, on the beati possidentis 
theory, thought she could secure 
matters in favour of her own youth- 
ful son by the sithple process of 
getting him crowned first. This 
she effected, in spite of the warn- 
ings of the British Resident, by a 
kind of coup détat. A couple of 
regiments and a battery of artillery 
were consequently brought up, 
but the Begum remained defiant, 
Luckily she had but few supporters, 
and on the troops advancing to the 
attack they met with little resist- 
ance. The incident, however, was 
noteworthy to Ooke, as being the 
first occasion on which he saw a 
shot fired in earnest; and other- 
wise, as an illustration of the 
manners and methods pertaining 
to questions of succession, But 
for the British control, there would 
probably have been continual and 
severe faction-fighting and much 
bloodshed before the affair was 
settled. 

More stirring times, however, 
were at hand. The shadow of 
Russian advance was creating un- 
easiness. On the other side of the 
hills lay 2 Mohammedan Power: 
what if Afghanistan were utilised 
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as a catspaw, an ally for the dis- 
affected Mohammedans of India? 
Hitherto the kingdom of Ranjit 
Singh, the Sikh nation who were 
natural enemies of the Afghans, 
had been accounted an adequate 
barrier for checking Afghan ag- 
gression—and with good reason. 
Ranjit Singh had but one eye ; he 
could neither read nor write; he 
kept his accounts in his head ; but 
he was master of the Panjab, and 
one of the shrewdest of Indian 
monarchs. He had very thorough- 
ly and consistently realised the 
advantage to himself of maintain- 
ing the friendship of the British, 
of whose reserve power he had an 
almost unique appreciation. Now, 
however, the idea was formulated 
of establishing an Afghan mon- 
archy, which would owe its exist- 
ence to the British and rely on 
their support for its permanence. 
The Barukzai Dost Mohammed 
was ejected, and Shah Shujah, of 
the preceding dynasty, reinstated ; 
and for a time all seemed to go 
well, Then suddenly came a ris- 
ing, a series of murders, a mas- 
sacre: the British garrison of 
Kabul was almost annihilated, a 
great expedition had to march to 
restore the honour of British arms; 
and British prestige suffered very 
materially. 

Then came the exceedingly 
high-handed annexation of Scinde 
by Sir Charles Napier ; the suppres- 
sion of the Gwalior army by 
Sir Hugh Gough; and, most mo- 
mentous of all, the chailenge flung 
down to the British by the Sikh 
nation, which, since the death of 
Ranjit Singh in 1839, had fallen 
completely under the dominion of 
the Sikh army or “ Khalsa.” 

In a single campaign, short and 
decisive but desperately bloody, 
the first Sikh war was brought to 
a conclusion. But as yet the idea 
of annexation was repudiated. 
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The desire of Government was to 
maintain the Sikhs as a strong 
and friendly Power beyond the 
Sutlej, even as they had been in 
the days of Ranjit Singh. It was 
with great reluctance that the Go- 
vernor -General, Lord Hardinge, 
felt obliged to yield to the solici- 
tations of the Sikh chiefs, who 
knew themselves to be incapable 
of holding their own army in con- 
trol, and agreed to establish a Brit- 
ish regency until the boy Mahara- 
jah, Dhulip Singh, should come of 
age. From April 1846 till the end 
of 1847, Henry Lawrence ruled 
the Panjab, and the wild tribes in 
Hazara and beyond the Indus be- 
gan to make the acquaintance of 
such rulers as George Lawrence, 
James Abbott, and Herbert Ed- 
wardes. 

With all this Coke had virtually 
nothing to do; but in subsequent 
developments he played an exceed- 
ingly active part, and one which 
cannot be understood without first 
appreciating the position of the 
British in the Panjab. The only 
one of these events with which 
he was at all intimately connected 
was the annexation of Scinde, 
whither the 10th were sent, 
too late to share in Napier’s vic- 
tories. Their services, however, 
were trying; for on their return 
after eighteen months, two only 
of the officers and not one-third 
of the men remained. 

Coke left India on furlough in 
1845, shortly before the outbreak 
of the first Sikh war; he returned 
in 1848, to find the Sikhs again in 
revolt. He was able to join Lord 
Gough’s army as a volunteer with 
Tait’s Irregulars; taking part in 
the sanguinary struggle of Chillian- 
wallah, where his horse was shot 
as he was accompanying Dawes’s 
battery to the front ; in the crown- 
ing triumph of Gujerat, where the 
Khalsa was finally shattered ; and 
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in Sir Walter Gilbert’s brilliantly 
conducted pursuit of the broken 
army and the expulsion across the 
border of its Afghan supporters. 

The definite annexation of the 
Panjab and its conversion into a 
British province followed imme- 
diately. The form of government 
established by Lord Dalhousie 
was peculiar, a Board of Control 
being appointed, consisting of three 
members—Sir Henry Lawrence, 
his brother John, and Monson, 
who was presently succeeded by 
Montgomery. The Board was at 
the head of the administration, 
and the province was divided into 
districts under Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners. By the 
annexation of the Panjab a new 
north-western frontier was estab- 
lished for the Indian empire, 
hitherto bounded by the Sutlej, 
and the British Power was for the 
first time brought into continuous 
contact with those wild hill-tribes, 
to whom fighting is merely a 
natural pastime, though sometimes 
a@ most inconvenient one for the 
comparatively orderly disposition 
of their neighbours. 

Peshawur, situated almost at 
the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, 
was the great frontier post, wrested 
from the Afghans after years of 
contest by Ranjit Singh. North 
of the Khaibar lie the Mohmand 
tribes, and to the east of Peshawur 
the Yusufzyes. Some forty miles 
south is Kohat, and, to the south 
again, Bunnu, where Herbert Ed- 
wardes had already made his 
mark, and John Nicholson was 
very shortly to make his in turn. 

When Ranjit made himself 
master of Peshawur he appointed 
to the governorship of the district 
General Avitabile, one of the 
European officers to whom he had, 
with signal success, intrusted the 
organisation of his army. Avit- 
abile’s military ideas were West- 
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ern; his views on government 
were more than oriental. His 
methods afford a striking illus- 
tration of the ante-British polity, 
if such a term can be applied to 
the system. We have seen the 
deed by which he conferred cer- 
tain villages on one Kumrudin 
Khan, of Chumkunni. It com- 
prised a condition that the heads 
of fifty Afridis should be brought 
in annually, and a fine of fifty 
rupees should be paid for every 
head short of that number! The 
kind of head-hunting which re- 
sulted may be readily imagined 
—since, provided the fifty heads 
were forthcoming, it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to inquire too 
curiously whose they had been 
before decapitation. 

When the British were admin- 
istering the Panjab, between the 
two Sikh wars, George Lawrence 
had been in charge at Pesha- 
wur, where, by methods somewhat 
different from Avitabile’s, he kept 
his troops loyal for some time 
after the second revolt was well 
on foot. Kohat had been held by 
Sultan Mohammed, a brother of 
Dost Mohammed of Kabul, as a 
lieutenant not of the Afghan but 
of the Sikh Government. This 
man owed much to the Lawrences, 
and was warm in his professions 
of devotion to them. Now, when 
Peshawur was becoming untenable, 
and the troops might be expected 
any day to declare for the revolt, 
Sultan Mohammed offered an 
asylum to the British. Lawrence 
and his party escaped from Pesha- 
wur to Kohat; but, after a brief 
period of uncertainty, the Barukzai 
—perhaps the most treacherous 
member of a family of whom Ooke 
afterwards said that Dost Mo- 
hammed was the only one who 
was not a traitor—declared for 
the Khalsa, and handed them 
over as prisoners to the Sikh 
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camp. Whether from good feel- 
ing or from policy, the prisoners 
were well treated, and a curious 
characteristic story is told of their 
first entry into the camp. George 
Lawrence found a guard of honour 
drawn up to receive them, com- 
manded by Kanh Singh Rosa, a 
leading sirdar who had been under 
his orders at Peshawur. The sirdar 
saluted and said, ‘‘Sahib, when we 
were at Peshawur you treated us 
well, and saw that we got our 
pay. It was my duty to salute 
you then. Now you are my pris- 
oner, and I salute you because it 
is my pleasure.” 

Now, however, Peshawur and 
Kohat were once more in the hands 
of the British ; the wiles of Sultan 
Mohammed and the disloyalty of 
the troops were no longer a cause 
of anxiety. The old Sikh army 
was disbanded, and the policy was 
now actively put in force of raising 
new regiments, composed largely of 
the Pathans, or hillmen—first-rate 
fighters, owing no allegiance to the 
“Brotherhood” of the Sikhs, to 
whom they had yielded only such 
obedience and revenue as the latter 
had been able to extract by peri- 
odical armed visits. 

The annexation was proclaimed 
at the end of March 1849; and 
Coke, whose efliciency as adjutant 
of his old corps had attracted atten- 
tion, was at once selected to raise 
one of the new regiments, the lst 
Panjab Infantry, who were soon 
to achieve distinction under the 
title of ‘“Coke’s Rifles.” It was 
to consist of Yusufzyes, Hindo- 
stanis, and Sikhs, in equal propor- 
tions, The hill tribes had no idea 
of suddenly changing their habits 
and turning their swords into 
ploughshares merely because the 
Panjab and the frontier had 
passed under British instead of 
Sikh control, and before the year 
was out trouble began. A road 
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was being made from Kohat up to 
the Khotal—i.e., the crest of the 
hill dividing Kohat from the 
Kohat Pass, which opened into 
the Peshawur valley. The neigh- 
bouring tribes wished to have a 
voice in the matter, and a party 
of them expressed their sentiments 
by making a night attack on the 
road-makers. A punitory expedi- 
tion became necessary ; and Coke’s 
new regiment was one of those 
mustered for inspection. The 
Commander-in-Chief (Sir Charles 
Napier) expressed the warmest 
approval of the drill and discipline 
shown ; and in the brief excursion, 
commander and men won the high 
commendation of the same distin- 
guished chief, who wrote to Colonel 
Lawrence :— 


“As to Coke’s [regiment], I have 
seen nothing superior to it in drill—it 
is admirable; and both you and I saw 
how this brave corps fought under 
its excellent leader in our five days’ 
campaign.” 


In the official orders Sir Charles 
wrote with emphasis :— 


“ As Captain Coke and the Ist Pun- 
jab Infantry do not belong to the regu- 
lar force, but sustained the brunt of 
the skirmishing, the Commander-in- 
Chief thinks it due to this admirable 
young corps and its excellent leader 
to say that their conduct called forth 
the applause of the whole column.” 


This took place early in Febru- 
ary 1850, in the Kohat Pass. 

Later in the year Coke was 
given the Indian medal for his 
services on this occasion. When 
this result seemed to be fairly 
secure, Napier again wrote to him 
very warmly; and Henry Lawrence 
supplemented the official letter 
with a characteristic note, full of 
that hearty sympathy which so 
intensely endeared him to so large 
a number of the best men in 
India :— 
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“ My pear Coke,— We have written 
to you officially, but I cannot refrain 
from sending you a line myself, thank- 
ing you for the honour you have 
brought on the Punjaub Irregular 
Force. Every one speaks of the 
gallantry of yourself and men. I 
only regret their loss was so severe. 
I feel proud to be connected with 
such fine fellows.—Yours sincerely, 

“Henry LAWRENCE.” 


Kohat and the country round 
was to be the scene of Ooke’s 
achievements for some years to 
come. Considering that these are 
the very tribes, or the next-door 
neighbours of the tribes, who have 
recently been offering our troops 
such grim entertainment, it will 
hardly be amiss to repeat one or 
two of the thoroughly authenti- 
cated stories which illustrate their 
light-hearted view of warfare as a 
sort of genial recreation in which 
you take your chance of a bullet 
or a bayonet-thrust without any 
ill-feeling, and carry on the game 
until one party or the other gets a 
little too much knocked about for 
enjoyment. General Sir Charles 
Brownlow, for instance, when on 
the Ambela campaign in ’63,— 
Ambela is to the north-east of 
Peshawur, —derived considerable 
entertainment from the interlude 
following. He was, with a picket 
of the 20th Panjab Infantry some 
100 strong, beleaguered in a small 
breastwork by a horde of the 
tribesmen. It was a starlight 
night, and the foe made rush 
after rush, being beaten back 
every time with heavy loss. At 
length, after a particularly hot 
assault, there came a lull; then 
the silence was broken by a voice 
close at hand. The voice suggested 
that it would be as well to have a 
rest, and pass the time with a song. 
The picket were mostly Pathans 
themselves, and the idea appealed 
to them as entirely appropriate 
and comme il faut. They entreated 
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their commander to agree and give 
the order to cease firing, which 
was done. The gentleman outside, 
as a preliminary, told them his 
name and his clan, and mentioned 
that when the fighting was all 
over he proposed to enlist in the 
corps whose behaviour had ob- 
tained his approbation; after 
which he proceeded to make weird 
and wild music. The close of his 
song was greeted with shouts of 
applause, and a couple of young 
Pathans from inside the breast- 
work forthwith leaped on the 
parapet, settled down conveniently 
silhouetted against the sky-line, so 
as to offer a perfect target for the 
enemy’s marksmen, and sang a 
vigorous duet in reply, without 
interruption. Then they dropped 
back, amid renewed applause, and 
the voice from outside remarked 
that it was now time to get to 
business again. 

The fort where this took place 
was known as the Orag Piquet, 
and though Coke had _ himself 
retired from the service before 
these events, Crag Piquet became 
closely associated with ‘ Ooke’s 
Rifles.” The fort was an import- 
ant one, and was twice captured 
and recaptured,—once by Ooke’s 
old adjutant, then Major, Keyes, 
who was severely wounded ; while, 
on a different occasion, Lieutenant 
Davidson, another of his officers, 
was killed in defending it, after 
a fight so gallant as to win the 
energetic applause of the enemy. 
The regiment acquired under Coke 
a character which it has never 
lost, for courage and loyalty, to 
this day. The lst Panjab In- 
fantry, very largely composed of 
Afridis, has been on constant 
service throughout the recent cam- 
paign; but, despite the obvious 
temptations, two desertions only 
have been recorded. 

Let us, however, return to Ko- 
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hat in 1850. As yet, the Kohat 
valley was treated as a part of the 
Peshawur district; but towards 
the end of the year it was decided 
to make it separate, and appoint a 
Deputy Commissioner. The post 
was offered to Ooke, and it was 
characteristic of the man that he 
declined it at first, “‘if by accept- 
ing it he was in any way prejudic- 
ing the acting ‘ Assistant Com- 
missioner ’”—a subaltern just half 
his age. However, Henry Law- 
rence replied that there was no 
question of prejudicing the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, who had done 
his work with ability and success, 
and would be promoted elsewhere ; 
but this post must go to some 
senior officer—if not Ooke, then 
another—who could combine the 
civil and military charge. Coke 
thereupon accepted the Deputy 
Commissionership, at the same time 
retaining his military command. 
When Kohat was first occupied 
by Coke’s regiment, the military 
treasure-chest was placed, as a 
temporary measure, in a disused 
mosque, with a single sentry to 
guard it. A visitor from Pesha- 
wur suggested that this was scarcely 
a safe arrangement, especially as 
there were no doors to the mosque, 
and the regiment was largely com- 
posed of freshly recruited Pathans 
from beyond the border. There 
seemed to be something in the 
suggestion, and two sentries were 
put on duty instead of one. 
Whereby it befell that a couple of 
Pathans, who were relations, were 
on duty together one moonlight 
night ; two able-bodied men could 
accomplish what one by himself 
could not; and long before morn- 
ing, sentries and treasure-chest to- 
gether were “‘o’er the border and 
awa’,” out of reach in independent 
territory, It may be doubted 
whether any adequate moral can 
be drawn for Sunday-school pur- 
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poses from the fact that one of the 
thieves was caught some years 
later and hanged ; for in the inter- 
val he had developed into a highly 
successful robber, with a flourish- 
ing record of murders to set off 
against the hanging. 

Ooke had not been long in office 
as Deputy-Oommissioner before 
one of the eternal Frontier-ques- 
tions arose westwards. Beyond 
the district recognised as Kohat 
lay the ‘“ Miranzai.” It appeared 
that when the Panjab State of 
Ranjit Singh entered on posses- 
sion of Peshawur and Kohat, Mir- 
anzai was part of the Kohat district. 
But, since the region was trouble- 
some to control and the revenue 
to be extracted from it not worth 
the trouble, payments had been 
allowed to lapse, so that after 
the British annexation Miranzai 
was not at first definitely included 
in the new district, its relation to 
which was still under considera- 
tion. Dost Mohammed’s son, 
Mohammed Azim, who was in com- 
mand beyond the border, thought 
the opportunity convenient for 
asserting the sovereignty of the 
Amir. The Miranzai ‘“ Bangash- 
es” had no particular craving for 
British government, but they did 
not want to become a prey to the 
Waziris from beyond the Karam 
river, and they offered to pay 
7500 rupees per annum for the 
protection of the British. From 
the revenue point of view the 
district was of practically no 
account ; for administration it was 
merely an additional burden ; but 
clearly, if it was part of the Pan- 
jab, a view confirmed on inquiry, 
it could not be allowed to lapse. 
The Deputy-Commissioner of Ko- 
hat evinced a disposition, shared, 
it may be remarked, by not a few 
of the great frontier-men, to take 
the measures which struck him as 
advisable without waiting for 
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instructions, and received an in- 
teresting letter from Sir Henry 
Lawrence, then President of the 
Board of Control. Sir Henry 
points out that the arrangements 
made should not go beyond en- 
abling the Miranzai villages to 
protect themselves ; that the re- 
venue taken should be merely 
nominal. ‘People who have paid 
no one for ten years will be very 
unwilling to pay us after they 
have been relieved of all fear of 
the Barukzyes ” (i.¢., the reigning 
dynasty at Kabul). “Don’t be 
in a hurry to act, but feel your 
way.” In the same letter he 
refers to Coke’s predilection for 
Pathan troops. 


“You may rely on it that dealing 
with any troops, especially mercen- 
aries, foreign to our faith, &., we 
cannot be too careful, while giving 
them no fair reason to distrust us, to 
avoid placing ourselves entirely in 
their power. You should calculate 
not for to-day or for yourself and 
Lumsden [Harry Lumsden, of the 
Guides], but for ten and twenty 
years hence, when your corps and 
the Guides may be commanded by 
different men under very different 
circumstances... . Any men under 
= leaders will fight our battles 

uring sunshine ; we require to look 
ahead, and to be always quietly pre- 
pared for whatever may arise.” 


Sir Henry laid an unerring 
finger on the crucial difficulty of en- 
suring the loyalty of native troops 
in a crisis, however complete the 
reliance which may be placed in 
them when they have officers to 
whom they are devoted, and confi- 
dence in the power of the British 
Raj. 

Miranzai was duly taken under 
British protection, though the vil- 
lagers did not display complete 
unanimity in their desire for it. 
The expedition which took the 
matter in hand was freely sub- 
jected to night attacks (though 
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nothing came of them), in which 
there was no doubt that some of 
the Biland Khel men took part 
—Biland Khel being one of the 
farthest villages, very much under 
the control of Waziris—and more 
trouble arose in 1855 and 1856. 
In 1852 Coke was called on to 
take part in an expedition north 
of the Khaibar, under command of 
Sir Colin Campbell—the chiefs of 
the Swat valley having developed 
aggressive tendencies which re- 
quired suppression, and having 
made an attack on a party of the 
Guides. Coke was at Kohat when 
Colonel Mackeson, Commissioner 
at Peshawur, sent two letters 
summoning the corps to march at 
once for Peshawur. The messen- 
ger in charge of the first letter 
withheld it; the second arrived 
by post on May 7. At two o’clock 
next morning the corps was on 
the march, and covered the dis- 
tance to Peshawur—forty miles— 
the same day, crossing a range of 
hills and passing the Kohat defile. 
The next day there was a block, 
the bridge of boats over the Kabul 
river having been swept away, so 
that the passage was not effected 
till the evening of the 10th; yet 
the regiment covered another forty 
niles, and came up with Campbell’s 
column on the 11th, just as it was 
going into action. In the fighting 
which followed, Coke’s Rifles took 
an active part, and their com- 
mander was somewhat mortified 
by what he regarded as the inade- 
quate reference made to their 
gallantry by Sir Oolin Campbell. 
Another undated letter of Henry 
Lawrence’s seems to belong to the 
period when the Miranzai question 
was brought forward, and points 
to a display of energy on Coke's 
part not altogether acceptable to 
the authorities. There is, of course, 
no suggestion that the policy fol- 
lowed was a wrong one, but a hint 
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that it would be just as well, when 
extreme measures became neces- 
sary, to see that the Oommissioner 
should be made responsible by his 
assent being first obtained. 


“ My pear Coxe,—Thanks for your 
chits and enclosures. I think you 
have managed the Bahadur Khel 
business very well. . . . You must, 
however, restrain your energies, and 
not destroy villages without author- 
ity. At any time it is an invidious 
measure, and one that is abused by 
the Press and by those who know 
nothing of the frontier ; so for your 
own protection you ought to throw 
the responsibility on us and the 
Commissioner. Your tendency is to 
act too much on your own responsi- 
bility. . . . I therefore give this 
word of caution.—In haste, yours, 
Henry LawrENce.” 


On one occasion, when Coke was 
giving his attention to one of the 
scrimmages between Afridis and 
Bangashes,— the word must be 
pardoned, for the whole spirit of 
the thing is absurdly like a foot- 
ball match on a big scale,—he had 
a narrow escape. He had taken 
up his position behind a rock, 
when a bullet struck it, driving a 
splinter against his head, and mak- 
ing him insensible. However, he 
was carried off into safety by a 
rescue party of his own corps. 


“Some time after” (let the tale be 
told as it appears in the letter before 
us, the version given being apparently 
quoted from some other source), 
“when Coke was all right again and 
sitting in kutcherry with a pistol on 
his table, a fine stalwart middle-aged 
Affreedi_ presented himself with 
matchlock in hand and eye fixed on 
the Deputy Commissioner. ‘Who 
are you?’ said Coke, ‘and what do 
you want?’ ‘If I did not know you,’ 
said he, ‘to be John Khok [Pushtoo 
for a pig], I would say you were the 
Devil!’ ‘ Well,’ said Coke, ‘you're a 


peculiar individual’ (putting his hand 
on his pistol), ‘but what do you 
want ??’ 


‘Well, Sahib,’ stroking his 
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beard, ‘I am not a young man now, 
and Iam hungry. But you see this 
matchlock of mine: I know it as well 
as my own child, and in the course of 
years it has never deceived me. I 
can smash a gurrah at 100 yards, but 
the other day on that khotal I saw 
your head over that stone, and the 
only time it ever played me false was 
then. The ball went a finger’s-width 
too low, and just missed your head. 
But, Sahib, the men in the regiment 
like you, and I want a place in it. 
If you will take me, I'll stick to you 
through life.’ Coke took the man at 
his word and enlisted him on the spot. 
He was shot close to his commanding 
officer at the siege of Delhi.” 

A condition of things in which 
a man does his best to shoot you 
one day, and considers it quite 
natural and friendly to enlist 
under you in consequence, is a 
little difficult to realise! But the 
contradictions of the Pathan char- 
acter are endless. Sir Louis Cav- 
agnari, for instance, who, many 
years later, was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kohat, told the follow- 
ing story. An Afridi was going 
down through the Kohat Pass to 
Peshawur, with laden camels. At 
the village of Sherukki he met a 
creditor who demanded the pay- 
ment of a debt. The Afridi ex- 
pressed his readiness to pay up 
when he got back with a full 
purse from Peshawur. The cred- 
itor implied that he had heard 
that sort of thing before, and that 
the Afridi’s ancestors had been no 
better than they should be. After 
some further recriminations— 
“Well,” said the Afridi, “if you 
must have a settlement, there you 
are,” and therewithal cut him down 
with his sword. Having done 
which he dashed back to the first 
house in the village, claimed sanc- 
tuary and got it, and remained 
there in safety till an opportunity 
for escape occurred. The variety 
of mora] standards involved is con- 
fusing to a Western imagination. 
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A letter written in ’51 by (Sir) 
Harry Lumsden sums up some of 
the characteristics of these wild 
folks :— 


“Wherever there is a row, Pathans 
will be found on both sides fighting 
with a will. During the late cam- 
paign I found that when my Sikhs were 
distrusted among Sikhs, my Pathan 
sepoys were taken unhesitatingly 
into the enemy’s service, and did their 
duty to me faithfully. I was never 
sold by one of them. They have al- 
ways acted with a will under me 
against their own countrymen, and 
in one or two instances against their 
own villages. These men have 
earned for themselves the golden 
opinions of every officer who has seen 
them under fire or at work.” 


Lumsden and Coke were great 
allies, and expressed their opinions 
in their private correspondence 
about the authorities, when they 
were dissatisfied, with a freedom 
which would make quotation mis- 
leading. Both of them chafed at 
the bonds of red-tape, as men will 
do who are living in the midst of 
extremely lawless surroundings, 
and who feel that they must in 
the nature of things understand 
circumstances, and how to deal 
with them as they arise, better 
than any one at a distance. Both 
men, however, were ardent sports- 
men—love of the chase is akin to 
those instincts which are com- 
monly to be found in the born 
soldier,—and in one of his letters 
to Ooke, Lumsden relates an ex- 
perience of his own in which the 
two pursuits are characteristically 
combined. 


“Three days ago I was as near 
getting a finishing pill as ever I was 
in my life. I went out with old 
Meer Afzul after Obarrah [florican], 
and after a very long flight lost bot 
hawk and game close oe the hills ; 
and while hunting about for the 
hawk I saw a chap on the top of a 
little mound about half a mile off, 
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screaming in the most frantic way for 
some one to come. I in my wisdom 
thought the fellow must have seen 
the hawk strike his game, and wanted 
me to come. I set off like mad, and 
had got within twenty yards of the 
chap, when bang went two matche 
locks from behind stones within ten 
yards of me, the balls going out 
between Zall’s legs and under his 
belly, which made me open my eyes 
and look about me. The result of 
a short synopsis was, that every bush 
had a matchlock in it, so I sent Zall 
down a ravine sharp and got out of 
bad company in a little less than no 
time. When quite safe, I turned round 
and thought who the devil my friends 
could be so far into our territory? 
I then got a little ashamed of having 
shown such indecent haste in retiring, 
and at last determined to serve some 
chap out at any price, so retraced my 
steps up a ravine in a new direction, 
and got close to the gentlemen with- 
out their seeing me. I then made 
my way close up to a chap in a bush 
and boned him before he could say 
knife, and pulled him into the ravine, 
where I was delighted to find from 
my friend that the whole thing was a 
mistake, and that I had been mis- 
taken for one of Mokurrab Khan of 
Punjtar’s sowars, and that Meer 
Afzul Khan and my orderlies were 
thought to be a chupawing party on 
its way down to plunder one of our 
villages. A wave of a loongie soon 
brought 200 armed scamps round me. 
So my orderlies and the party smoked 
the pipe of peace, and I thanked 
Providence that all niggers are not 
good shots. You will say that I am 
always getting into a mess; but just 
tell me how any man on earth could 
have steered clear of this go.” 


The Miranzai folk had a marked 
desire to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds—that is to 
say, to play fast and loose with 
their obligations to the British 
Government. They wanted to be 
protected from their Waziri neigh- 
bours, and at the same time to be 
allowed to indulge their own inborn 
lawlessness unchecked. It was 
this tendency that made Ooke 
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anxious to bring them under more 
severe and regular control than 
was approved by the higher 
authorities, who desired a mini- 
mum of interference. In ’55, 
however, matters reached a pass 
which made a serious expedition 
thither necessary. Later in the 
same year an expedition across 
the border into the Orakzai coun- 
try became inevitable. The Orak- 
zais, so the records tell us, made 
no fewer than fifteen raids on the 
Kohat people, and on one of these 
occasions carried off over 600 head 
of cattle. On this occasion also, 
Major Ooke distinguished himself 
by the manner in which he con- 
ducted a surprise attack on the 
village of Sangar. 

Lord Dalhousie’s comment on 
these operations may be quoted : 


“Brigadier Chamberlain [in com- 
mand of the expedition] has remarked 
that any man might be proud to com- 
mand such troops. He has ample 
ground for the remark, and the 
Government may be both proud and 
happy in the knowledge that it 
possesses troops able and willing to 
perform so gallant a service, and an 
officer capable of planning, leading, 
and executing such attacks as are 
described in the papers under notice.” 


His time as Deputy - Commis- 
sioner of Kohat was now, how- 
ever, drawing to a close. With 
his very definite views as to the 
treatment of the tribes, he found 
it increasingly difficult to com- 
promise with the wishes of the 
Commissioner at Peshawur, and of 
John Lawrence, now Chief Com- 
missioner of the Panjab, from 
which Henry Lawrence had de- 
parted to Rajputana. To spirits 


80 independent as those of Coke 
and John Nicholson, this régime 
had its drawbacks, and Coke at 
last resigned his civil functions, 
though not of course his military 
command, In view of the subse- 
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quent opportunities for military 
distinction, from which the reten- 
tion of his civil post would have 
precluded him, the step is perhaps 
hardly to be regretted. During 
54, ’55, and ’56 there was a con- 
siderable correspondence between 
him and Nicholson, from which it 
is evident that both men were, in 
John Lawrence’s phrase, “ running 
rusty ”"—Nicholson exhorting his 
friend to patience in a tone which 
implies that he found it no very 
pleasing task to exercise that 
virtue himself. 

At the beginning of 1857, Coke 
with his regiment was stationed at 
Bunnu, the district south of huhat, 
and in February took part in the 
highly successful expedition into 
the Bozdar hills, where he was 
again wounded, receiving the 
Frontier medal. 

With this his career on the 
Frontier practically terminated— 
for the Mutiny broke out, and the 
mutineers took possession of Delhi. 
Thither Ooke and his regiment 
were ordered, reaching the British 
camp in advance of the Panjab 
movable column on July 2. On 
the previous day, some of the 
native officers of Panjab cavalry 
endeavoured to persuade Coke’s 
men to mutiny; but the subadar 
Meer Jaffier reported these pro- 
ceedings to Coke, and the attempt 
failed ignominiously. The men 
were far too devoted to their 
leader. 

In that memorable siege Ooke 
played his part with the rest, but 
he did not take part in the storm- 
ing, having been severely wounded 
on August 12, in the performance 
of a conspicuously daring and use- 
ful act, the account of which may 
be cited from Colonel Malleson :— 


“ Coke received instructions to turn 
out the European picket at the Met- 
calfe stables, and, taking the men 
composing it with him, to proceed 
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through the Metcalfe gardens and 
attack the guns which had been firing 
on the picket the preceding day. .. . 
On reaching the boundary wall of the 
gardens, he found that an entrance 
had been made in the wall of the 
garden. At the same moment he saw 
the enemy’s guns —two 9-pounder 
brass guns—in the road, with horses 
attached, but no one with them... . 
The horses’ heads were turned to- 
wards the city. An alarm—a stray 
bullet, a gun discharged close to them 
—might start them off at any moment. 
Quick as lightning the idea flashed 
into Coke’s brain that if he could but 
turn the horses’ heads towards the 
camp, it would little signify how soon 
the horses might be alarmed,—they 
would of themselves capture the guns 
for the British. On the instant he 
alighted from his horse, got down 
through the embrasure into the road, 
ran to the horses of the leading gun, 
and turned them up the road towards 
cantonments. Whilst doing this he 
was shot in the thigh by the enemy 
in Ludlow Castle ; but the guns were 
captured. He had done his self- 
allotted task, and reaped his only 
reward in the admiration of all who 
witnessed his splendid audacity.” 


Meer Jaffier, the subadar men- 
tioned above, was a great favourite 
with his commander, and had dis- 
tinguished himself repeatedly in 
the Frontier fighting. He, too, 
was severely wounded about a 
month before the Metcalfe gardens 
affair, his leg being badly mauled, 
The surgeons told him he must 
have it amputated, or he would 
die. “ Then,” said he, ‘I will die, 
for I won’t lose my leg.” To Coke’s 
great satisfaction, and the confu- 
tation of the doctors, Meer Jaffier 
was both riding and walking again 
five months later, though the 
damaged leg was shorter than the 
other. 

Delhi was taken in September ; 
Lucknow was relieved in Novem- 
ber. The end of the struggle was 
now a foregone conclusion; but 
there was still plenty to be done. 


In February, Coke, who had now 
recovered, was despatched to 
Roorkee to take command of a 
brigade for operations in Rohil- 
kund, north-west of Oude, where 
the rebels were in force,—the 
business of clearing that district 
thorougily being deferred until 
the mutineers at Lucknow city 
were crushed. 

Coke found himself in diffi- 
culties from the want of carriage, 
but he ingeniously bethought him- 
self of the services rendered in 
past times by the “ Brinjaris”— 
dealers who carried their grain 
on pack-cattle. It struck him 
that this was just the season when 
these men would be pasturing 
their cattle in the Terai, and 
accordingly he sent for their 
headmen, and made satisfactory 
arrangements with them to supply 
the needed transport. 

When the combined operations 
in Rohilkund were arranged, 
General John Jones was placed 
in command of the Roorkee 
column, Coke being brigadier. 
Starting on April 17 from Roor- 
kee, to co-operate with Sir Colin 
Campbell, who was advancing 
from Futtehgurh, Jones and Coke, 
aided by the brilliant cavalry 
leadership of Oureton, punished 
the enemy severely in two engage- 
ments, reaching Moradabad on the 
ninth day. Here Coke learnt that 
there were several of the insurgent 
leaders who might be captured by 
a judicious combination of dar- 
ing and caution. He posted the 
cavalry at the outlets of the city, 
marched into it with his infantry, 
and cleared the houses where his 
information led him to expect to 
find his prey. Twenty-one were 
captured, and several others slain 
in attempting resistance. Ten 
days later Sir Oolin’s force was 
joined at Bareilly, the march 
thither having been marked by a 
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series of skirmishes invariably 
successful, 

Tradition, if not history, relates 
—and a certain noted military 
artist gave a humorous presenta- 
tion of the story—that the meeting 
between Coke and the Commander- 
in-Chief, with whom he had seen 
service before, was remarkable. 
Considering the nature of Sir 
Colin’s appointment, Coke thought 
it behoved him to meet his chief 
in all the panoply of officialdom ; 
and he presented himself at Sir 
Colin’s quarters in most unexcep- 
tionable attire. He was some- 
what surprised when the chief, 
who was doing what he could to 
mitigate for his own comfort the 
rigours of the climate, on hearing 
who his visitor was, rushed forth 
to greet him clad in his bath- 
towel ! 

Coke was then despatched with 
a brigade in pursuit of the rebel 
leader Khan Bahadur Khan, but 
had to be summoned back to take 
part in the more important opera- 
tion of breaking up the main force 
of the enemy at Shahjehanpore. 
With the successful accomplish- 
ment of this task, the fighting in 
Rohilkund was brought to a con- 
clusion ; and therewith terminated 
Coke’s experiences and services in 
the field. 

He was now close upon fifty- 
two years of age; for the past 
ten years he had been constantly 
engaged in fighting the battles of 
the English in India. In the 
second Sikh war some of the 
hardest fighting recorded on In- 
dian soil had taken place; and 
he had taken his share in it. 
Through nine years on the fron- 
tier he had carried his life in his 
hand, and taught the tribesmen 
to revere him. Those who were 
within his reach obeyed him with 
devotion ; those who were beyond 
his reach preferred to remain 
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there, except for the sake of occa- 
sional excitement. He had been 
with the foremost among the 
heroes of Delhi; he had helped to 
quell the great Revolt, which was 
now ended; he had received 
several wounds. The doctors told 
him that if he continued in the 
Indian service, it would be at the 
risk of his life, and accordingly in 
1859 he retired. 

Many men have lived through 
the best part of their lives before 
the opportunity came for great 
deeds—as it was with him. But 
it is not given to many such to 
spend in peaceful retirement, after 
the days of stir and stress, a period 
almost as long as that which pre- 
ceded them. From 1859 to 1897 
he lived at home. The former 
Deputy Commissioner of Kohat 
became a J.P. and D.L., and at 
the age of seventy-two High 
Sheriff, for the county of Hereford. 
In 1881 he received the well- 
deserved honour of K.C.B. A 
letter before us (written by his 
niece, Miss Lucy Coke, who tended 
him in his latter years with a 
devotion which no daughter could 
have exceeded) tells how at the 
very last—in December 1897—he 
was gratified by receiving from 
an old friend the lately published 
Life of that other old friend of 
his, John Nicholson—a book “ to 
the reading of which he looks for- 
ward with great interest.” 


He is still,” says Miss Coke, “able 
for reading aloud, and loves it. It is 
quite astonishing how he reads for 
hours without appearing in the least 
tired, and quite annoyed at having to 
shut up his book at ten o’clock and go 
to bed. . . . On his ninety-first birth- 
day he had quite a levée of congratu- 
lating friends in the afternoon, and 
several to dinner in the evening, and 
chatted and did the honours, to the 
delight and astonishment of every 
one. . . . He always reads out the 
accounts of the Frontier campaign.” 
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How these accounts must have 
recalled the exploits of his own 
manhood —his youth, he might 
almost have called it, looking back 
down the vistas of forty years. 
But he was not as a matter of fact 
a young man in those great days, 
&nd though many of his companions 
of Kohat and the Mutiny went 
before him, others are with us still. 
Among the former, Sir Charles 
Keyes (Coke’s adjutant when he 
raised the Rifles), Sir Henry Daly 
(who raised the lst Panjab Oav- 
alry), and Dr Tyrell Ross ; among 
the latter, Sir Charles Reid, Sir 
Sam Browne, and Sir Richard Pol- 
lock, may be named as occasional 
visitors to the old man during his 
last years in his Herefordshire 
home,—comrades to meet with 
whom was one of his keenest plea- 
sures. 

A month after the birthday 
above spoken of, Sir John passed 
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away. His later years had been 
spent at Eardisley, in Hereford- 
shire, and there he was buried. 
The people of the place turned out 
to do honour to the old soldier. 
Blinds were drawn and shutters 
were up throughout the village. 
When the funeral procession drew 
near it there was a halt; the coffin 
was raised on the shoulders of eight 
bearers; the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood formed in a long 
train, walking two and two be- 
hind. In the church, Mendels- 
sohn’s Funeral March sounded from 
the organ, which bears an inscrip- 
tion that needs no comment—“ In 
grateful remembrance of the pro- 
tection of Almighty God in many 
dangers, especially at Delhi, 1858. 
John Ooke.” There, beside his 
father and many another of his 
ancestors and kinsfolk, the body 
of John Coke was laid in its last 
resting-place. 
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A NEW SCHOOL. 


THE revolutions of literature 
follow each other with a mathe- 
matical precision, and were we 
withdrawn far enough from the 
earth, we might be able to express 
the inevitable movements of the 
Schools in an algebraical formula 
or in a series of curves. No inven- 
tion is a surprise, no argument is 
unforeseen. An age of artifice is 
followed by an advertised return 
to nature, just as surely as the 
gospel of simplicity finds a 
quick echo in the lofty pane- 
gyric of long-sought phrase and 
curious harmony. When Rousseau 
almost persuaded the world to 
crawl upon all-fours, he was forced 
into his uncompromising attitude 
not more by his own originality 
than by a disgust for the formality 
of the age into which he was born. 
Again, it was Pope’s perfection 
that discredited the heroic couplet, 
and drove a surfeited generation 
to seek relief in the timid odes of 
Gray, whose “ Bard” appeared for 
the moment to inaugurate a newera 
of poetry. But our modern judg- 
ment has not indorsed the verdict 
of his contemporaries, and upon 
Gray’s shoulders the fetters of 
classical tradition are still visible. 
Byron’s protest, on the other hand, 
still resounds in every corner of 
Europe, and when Wordsworth 
resolved to look “through Nature 
up to Nature’s God,” the triumph 
of simplicity seemed complete. Yet 
artifice presently reasserted her 
sway in the phantasy of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, while Mr Swinburne’s 
matchless virtuosity still awaits its 
logical and inevitable reaction. 

Thus it is a force stronger than 
human volition that turns the 
course of literature. A form has 
no sooner been perfected than 





emulous youth, finding it worn and 
inexpressive, clamours for a return 
to Nature and the ancient prosody. 
The demand is generally unreason- 
able, since Nature, in one shape or 
another, is the material of all litera- 
ture. “The Rape of the Lock,” 
for instance, has been infamously 
driven out of fashion by the 
apostles of pristine simplicity. Its 
verse has been denounced as mea- 
sured prose, and the detractor has 
always been eager to point out that 
it has not the remotest touch with 
reality. Yet Nature was Pope’s 
material too, though he did cast it 
into a mould of rigid artificiality: 


‘*Close by those meads, for ever crowned 
with flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his 
rising towers, 

There stands a structure of majestic 
frame, 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name.” 


That is the elegant stuff which 
the Wordsworthian despises for 
the imagined sin of insincerity. 
But Pope was every whit as sincere 
as his successors, and he bent his 
eye upon the visible world no less 
loyally than the author of “‘We 
are Seven.” Only it was an eye of 
different focus, and it transmitted 
a different message to the brain. 
So reaction links itself upon the 
chain of tradition, and the heresy 
of to-day becomes the binding 
dogma of to-morrow. ‘The vio- 
lation of a rule,” says Victor Hugo, 
“will presently make part of the 
literary law ;” and it is only a 
defect of vision which persuades 
us to mistake growth for outrage. 
But Time, which is a philosopher 
as well as an artist, sets all things 
in their proper place. Eliminating 
the unimportant, and suppressing 
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false differences, it preserves for 
the future only the essentially 
true. So that if we wait upon 
Time, we shall regard history with 
a clear eye and no prejudice. This, 
indeed, is our practice in England : 
we patiently expect revelation, and 
do not arrogate to ourselves the 
gift of prophecy ; and so summary 
is our observation, that we only 
discover our “movements” years 
after they have ceased to be. The 
same Schools are born and die in 
England as in France; but with 
us they creep furtively into life, 
and they are buried without the 
knowledge of the Press. But the 
French, still vividly conscious of 
the present, still keenly alert to 
the progress of literature, live even 
in their coteries, More profoundly 
interested in the revolutions of 
poetry than in those political crises 
which absorb our hard, practical 
brains, they examine new ideas 
with a respectful intolerance, un- 
known on our side of the Channel, 
and while they may visit a foolish 
experiment with a knowing scorn, 
they never freeze it out of life 
by neglect. Truly, it is only in 
France that you may put literature 
under the microscope, and examine 
its tremulous birth and defiant 
childhood. For the young poets 
of Paris enjoy a brilliant present, 
even though their future prove in- 
glorious. During a few years, at 
least, they are accepted at their 
own valuation; the wild joys of 
notoriety are theirs before ever a 
beard is budding on their chin ; 
and when they sink into the medi- 
ocrity of middle age, they may be 
solaced with the memory of an ad- 
venturous youth. 

At this very moment, for ex- 
ample, a new school has been agi- 
tating the reviews of Paris, and has 
even troubled the busy soul of M. 
Zola. Its ambition, like its arro- 
gance, is colossal, for without re- 
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flection it is attempting the task 
achieved long since by Words- 
worth. In truth, its disciples 
contemplate nothing less than a 
sentimental return to Nature: 
they, too, would put away the 
sensuous impression, the coloured 
phrase, and not permit the cata- 
ract, as of old, “to haunt them 
like a passion.” The enterprise 
is worthy, and perhaps justified 
by the manifold affectations of 
French literature; but of course 
the revolution is marred by the 
pretentiousness of generous youth, 
and by an ignorance which per- 
suades the new poets to believe 
that their slightest experience is a 
proof of originality. Now, this 
pretentiousness is the less excus- 
able, because a little thought 
might have convinced the young 
apostles that, if they exist at 
all, they are but obeying an ob- 
vious law. In no country have 
the reactions of literature been 
so sudden or so frequent as in 
France. When “ Hernani” came 
to destroy the frigidity of the 
Olassics, the advance-guard hailed 
their Messiah; yet sixty years 
after it is difficult to detect the 
opposition once patent between 
the masterpiece of Victor Hugo 
and the drama which it destroyed. 
For the romantiques were still 
far from the truth, whose gospel 
they preached. They differed 
from their predecessors mainly 
by that love of ancient trappings 
and false effects, which found in 
“realism” its immediate result ; 
nevertheless the habit of 1830 is so 
strong upon the world of to-day 
that M. Zola, in his own despite 
and for all his precautions, has not 
@ more intimate touch with actu- 
ality than Hugo himself. But one 
quality was common to romance 
and realism,—a torrent of word 
and invention, which swept away 
reason and care and polish. The 
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facility of Hugo and Lamartine, 
of Balzac and Zola, seemed a 
literary crime to the generation 
which grew up after the War. A 
large book became an offence, 
while an imagination exercised 
outside the domain of words was 
fit for nothing better than the 
popular serial. So the Decadents 
and Symbolists came into being. 
With an admirable devotion they 
repaired the worn-out vocabulary ; 
they lopped off the too luxuriant 
fancy of the time; and they de- 
clared with an amazing courage 
that the business of the poet was 
to write exquisite verse. Where- 
fore they suppressed the century 
which had passed immediately 
before them: heedless of the 
future, they looked resolutely 
back ; and they were content if 
ten years of arduous toil were 
rewarded by a slim volume of 
verse. But in spite of delicate 
fancy and eager research, they 
were born with the lust of the 
battle strong within them, and 
they belaboured the masters, whose 
works had been a false guide to 
their tottering steps, with an 
energy and luxuriance of phrase 
which they had surely caught from 
their enemies. The Father Hugo 
was (so to say) an old beggar- 
man, to whom you might throw a 
penny in the street ; the eminent 
M. Zola was a nutshell (and 
empty at that) dancing upon the 
crest of Niagara. And all were 
metteurs en scene, without a literary 
impulse between them. Indeed, to 
read the independent reviews of ten 
years since is to learn a very pretty 
lesson in invective ; yet the fighters 
of that remote age have hung up 
their arms upon the wall, and 
receive the blows of their successors 
with excellent spirit and good 
temper. But youth must ever be 
original, and even the Symbolists, 
whose eyes were in the back of 
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their head, scrupled not to make 
one brilliant invention, the vers 
libre. Hugo had drowned the 
universe in Alexandrines, and the 
love of reaction could not be with- 
stood. The Symbolists, therefore, 
devised a verse as loose as the 
choruses of ‘“‘Samson,” as various 
in length as the Epinikian Odes. 
And they expressed themselves in 
a form which the Academy took 
some fifteen years to recognise, 
and which is falling out of fashion 
at the very moment of Academic 
recognition. The business of the 
New School, then, was easy and 
evident. At the outset it was 
called to the destruction of Sym- 
bolism and Decadence, a duty 
which involved vast ideas, an art- 
ful absence of art, and a loyal 
return to the Alexandrine. We 
shall see how far the Naturists— 
for it is by this discordant name 
that the new apostles are known 
—have travelled on the path of 
reform. 

Their task was made for them, 
and it was not for them to shirk 
or criticise it. Their name was 
superfluous, and they must bear 
the whole blame of its invention. 
Natvrism! It is a barbarous hy- 
brid, and suggests nothing more 
than the common necessity of 
revolt. Moreover, who shall ex- 
cuse those who wantonly pin a 
title on their own backs? The 
great movements have seldom 
been ticketed. The men of genius 
who inaugurated them left it to 
others to discover purposes and to 
affix titles. Wordsworth did not 
sit down to invent the ‘“ Lake 
School,” nor was Keats ever a 
“QOockney Poet” in his own 
estimation. For nicknames are 


commonly invented by the spite 
of opponents, and a poet shrinks 
from calling himself this or that, 
with the same diffidence which 
assumes but does not claim the 
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title of gentleman. Nor is the 
Naturists’ early choice of a name 
@ mere outrage upon taste: it 
argues also a lack of courage. He 
must be faint-hearted, indeed, who 
cannot fight his own battle with- 
out unfurling a banner, and calling 
his partisans about him. More- 
over, in the foundation of a 
School there is a danger which no 
courage can escape. For a School 
means a jargon, and a jargon in- 
stantly robs words of the sharp, se- 
cure sense which should be theirs. 
Now, the Naturists, if they have 
discovered no new thing, have 
still a theory of art which has not 
prevailed for at least a decade of 
years. Others have shown them 
the path without parading names 
or titles, and they would have 
been wise to have done their 
work in modest indifference, and 
to have accepted whatever name 
(if any) the indiscretion of the 
future heldinstore. But thus they 
would have lost the advantage of 
a facile advertisement ; their work 
would have been overshadowed 
by the undescribed, unlabelled 
achievements of others; and they 
would have been deprived of a 
dozen opportunities of autobio- 
graphy. In fact, as a school they 
would not have been launched at 
all, and it is as a school that 
they are peculiarly interesting to 
France, and to us. 

Their first characteristic is 
youth : this they share with all 
the new apostles of France. No 
candidate need apply for admis- 
sion to their circle who was not 
born after the War; and the 
founder, allegiance to whom is an 
article of faith, has not yet touched 
his majority. There was some- 


thing (you are told) in the blood 
of renascent France peculiarly 
favourable to the birth of Natur- 
ism, and it is no mere superstition 
which persuades the followers of 
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Saint -Georges de Bouhélier, the 
movement’s autocrat, to believe in 
the virtue of youth. Their second 
characteristic is a blind faith in 
their leader and his manifesto, for 
they have done all that becomes a 
school, and their manifesto in the 
‘Figaro’ was long since famous. 
Thence follows a loyal apprecia- 
tion of each other’s work—an ap- 
preciation which compels them not 
only to the praise of their fellows 
but to the praise of themselves. 
Their “ organ,” ‘La Revue Natur- 
iste,’ is a masterpiece after its 
fashion, being nothing less than 
log-rolling made concrete. Once 
a-month these young heroes blow 
the trumpet of self-adulation, and 
every month the blasts grow 
louder and louder. Herein lies 
their most heinous sin. There is 
a certain nobility in the fight, 
there is a generous excitement in 
the youthful exchange of blows. 
But the Naturists are not content 
to fight: they must also barter 
compliments, and such compli- 
ments as time-hardened vanity 
might shrink from accepting. 
Boldly, then, they come forth 
and declare that they are the 
greatest poets, the acutest critics, 
the most patriotic politicians that 
ever were born into a tired world. 
For those in whose work they 
detect not the signs of Naturism 
they have no word of praise ; and 
being as well skilled in invective 
as were the Symbolists, whom they 
now demolish, they have found 
many an apt and caustic phrase. 
But while they give themselves 
the full licence of abuse, they 
resent adverse criticism with the 
thin-skinned fury of the neophyte. 
An attack upon Naturism reveals 
the influence of the Chamber upon 
literary criticism, a pronouncement 
which implies the very last word 
of contempt. Thus, finding it far 
pleasanter to praise their friends 
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than to bear the reproaches of their 
enemies, they are as constant in 
esteem as they are fierce in insult. 
The eminent Saint-Georges de Bou- 
hélier, for example, is described 
by a pupil as “‘one of the vastest 
sensibilities of the age.” Further, 
you are told that this philosopher 
of twenty has already discovered 
his irrevocable mission. ‘“ His 
system is complete ;” that is bad 
for a youth, and will procure an 
old age of disappointment: but 
the worst is not yet told, for a 
few lines conduct you to the asser- 
tion that “ the circle of his theories 
is firm”; after which exultation 
you hear without surprise that 
“the simple grandeur of his 
hymns can only be matched in 
the Song of Songs.” Amazing, 
isn’t it? But they are all equally 
endowed. M. Abadie, for in 
stance, has not his rival in the 
field of poetry; while as for M. 
Montfort, his language is “ ador- 
able and melodious,” his “ phrase 
is balanced,” and as he sings he still 
“vibrates with passion.” It is he, 
indeed—M. Montfort—who is best 
skilled in panegyric ; wherefore it 
is only just and proper that he 
should review his own masterpiece 
in his own magazine. This he does 
with an assured eloquence which 
his friends may justly call “ heroic.” 
The masterpiece is called ‘Sylvie,’ 
and it is cheering to know upon 
the word of an author that none 
can contemplate his heroine with- 
out tears of emotion. ‘She has 
such innocence, and a clear little 
soul, which adorns her with 
beauty! Her simplicity is un- 
paralleled; she is beautiful and 
pure like the world.” If other 


poets printed the truth with 
equal candour, misunderstanding 
were impossible and praise super- 
fluous, 

But what, after the exchange of 
compliments and the glorification 
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of M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier, 
are the objects of Naturism? 
Formulated month by month, they 
make doubt impossible. The first 
object, then, is to turn French 
literature back to the ancient 
channel in which it flowed 
securely before it trickled away 
into the back-waters of foreign 
imitation. And here you detect 
the first result of the reaction 
against Symbolism. The poets of 
yesterday, often foreign by birth, 
were nearly always foreign by 
sympathy. Their curiosity sent 
them off hot-foot to seek inspira- 
tion in Russia or Scandinavia. 
Despising Virgil, they were learned 
in Lucan, and no Ohauvinism 
blinded them to the excellence 
of Ford and Webster. But the 
Naturists are nothing if not patri- 
otic. Their cry is, France for the 
French! None shall cross their 
borders who is not sprung from 
the soil. They shudder at Ibsen ; 
they are deaf to Wagner; they 
despise Nietsche; and even Tol- 
stoi, who, if Naturism has any 
meaning, deserves to be the 
monarch of the School, is dis- 
qualified from supremacy by his 
alien birth. In brief, they re- 
spect the honourable tradition of 
their own literature. Rabelais and 
Rousseau, La Bruyére and Diderot, 
Hugo and Zola are more to them 


_ than the exotic poets of the Latin 


decadence or the vain experiment- 
alists of Norway or Belgium. 
And their choice is amply justi- 
fied. Though the gospel has been 
preached a hundred times, it is 
worth preaching a hundred times 
more. Disloyalty to his country’s 
tradition is for the writer what 
treachery is for the soldier. France 
is as bad a model for English litera- 
ture as is England for French. 
Poets become great by a stedfast 
adherence to the poetry of their 
own country, and the Naturists 
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are at least equipped for the 
combat with the trusty arm of 
patriotism. 

After the national tradition 
they worship the Absolute, in 
whose indefatigable quest they 
resemble the youth of all climes 
and all ages. The Absolute! How 
noble it sounds, and how little it 
means! When it is caught, no- 
body can recognise it, and the 
hunter may safely claim success 
at any moment of the chase. And 
with the Absolute they love the 
Vast and Heroic. With an ad- 
mirable modesty, they would re- 
turn to the large simplicity of 
Homer’s genius, and they forget, 
in their anxiety to acclaim them- 
selves, that a similar ambition ani- 
mates the whole world of letters. 
Only those more bashfully inspired 
believe that if they cannot com- 
pose a deathless epic they are wise 
to attempt a timid sonnet. But 
M. Saint.Georges de Bouhélier and 
his friends are ardent Pantheists ; 
fired by the lyric fury of M. Zola, 
they would express everything, 
even the Universe itself, and Man 
(with a capital) in his universal 
environment. Moreover, they are 
so fiercely convinced of their im- 
portance, that they profess to in- 
fluence the politics as well as the 
literature of their country. ‘The 
thought of our leader,” says one, 
“will change the destinies of 
France.” Among other results, 
it will restore to the remoter 
provinces something of their an- 
cient character and life: it will 
check the dangerous centralisation 
which threatens to wreck France 
for the sake of Paris; and all this 
(and much more) is to be achieved 
because M. de Bouhbélier and his 
friends are prowling after the 
Absolute. These ends, if assured, 


are remote; but a more practical 
result has (we are told) already 
been achieved in the death-blow 
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given to the imitative mysticism 
and false intellectuality which de- 
faced the literature of the last 
twenty years. M. Huysmans is 
as dead as M. de Goncourt ; hence- 
forth the amateur who would 
create a false interest in Japanese 
prints and pottery must hide his 
head in shame, since colour-prints 
have no touch with the Absolute, 
and pottery was never a branch 
of the Higher Pantheism. What, 
indeed, should these fripperies 
mean to the Naturist, who is 
endowed with peculiar emotional 
faculties, with a tender and na- 
tive sensibility? For, despising the 
adornments of life, he has formu- 
lated a gospel, which resembles 
nothing so much as the Lake 
School’s adoration of simplicity. 
The ‘‘ Prelude,” could they under- 
stand it, would break the heart of 
these young heroes, and “‘ We are 
Seven,” written in French, might 
be the battle-hymn of the New 
School. Nevertheless, this vague 
speech of vastness and the ele- 
ments means little else than a 
discontent with yesterday’s ele- 
gance, and an ingenuous ambition 
to excel in the rarer qualities of 
inspiration all the poets born since 
Shakespeare, who, being an Eng- 
lishman, was guilty of flagrant 
disloyalty to Saint-Georges de 
Bouhbélier. But, alas! the over- 
sensitive soul finishes always in 
the worship of sentimentality, and 
the Naturists, if they pursue their 
chosen path, will achieve not Pan- 
theism but Rusticity. They will 
babble zealously of green fields, 
until their babblement resembles 
nothing but the cries of children. 
So they will approach more nearly 
to Mrs Hemans than to Words- 
worth, and their ideal will decline 
upon the white stockings and blue 
apron -strings of the Early Vic- 
torian era. 

Another amiable ambition of the 
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new poets is virtue. They have 
sown no wild oats, not even in 
literature. Disgusted at the en- 
terprise of their predecessors, they 
have been hoary-headed moralists 
from the first. Their feet have 
ever been planted upon the earth, 
and with their intrepid heads they 
have struck the stars. Wherefore 
vice is as far from their literature 
as from their lives, and they shud- 
der at the slightest eccentricity of 
style or conduct. So they have 
rejected all the strange forms of 
verse which have lately exercised 
the ingenuity of France ; and con- 
scious of their grandiose message, 
they have preferred to utter it in 
ecstatic prose or stately Alexan- 
drines. Perhaps they are too 
fond of the note of exclamation ; 
perhaps their sensibility expresses 
itself in hysterical periods; but 
their style is commonly as conser- 
vative as their opinion. Attached 
to the past, they are bravely fight- 
ing the battle of tradition and 
respect; they are upholding the 
honourable emotions of the easily 
touched heart ; they are attempt- 
ing to rescue France from the in- 
fluence of the seductive foreigner ; 
declaring themselves Pagan, they 
insist that the secret of Paganism 
is prudence ; and for these mature 
qualities we may forgive much 
folly and arrogance manifold. 

At present the school musters 
few adherents; but, though the 
founder towers above them all, 
the least was born to be a leader 
of men. M. Saint-Georges de 
Bouhélier, who has already been 
mentioned, is Naturism itself. 
Not only did he invent the School, 
but he presented it with a set of 
rules, and his disciples are all 
busy with his biography. His 
grandeur is infinite; his lack of 
humour sublime. If only he were 
gifted with the power of laughter, 
he might refrain from personal 
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confession, and leave time to find 
the proper place for his work. 
But with all his sensibility he has 
no sense of the ridiculous, and in 
his anxiety to explain the move- 
ment which he leads, he has can- 
didly sketched his own develop- 
ment. ‘For the sensitive man,” 
says he, “ who shudders at society, 
there exist two methods which he 
may employ with profit: either he 
may dominate the world and mor- 
ally impose laws upon it, or he 
may appear to obey it and accept 
it in its totality. The first method 
has attracted some chimerical 
poets. Rousseau, Robespierre, and 
Napoleon have followed the second. 
I, after them, have tried to em- 
ploy it.” The thought is not pro- 
found, but the collocation is admir- 
able. To class oneself at twenty 
with Rousseau and Napoleon (to 
say nothing of Robespierre) is a 
masterpiece of heroism, and proves 
that the arch - Naturist lacks 
neither courage nor optimism. 
But his career has already been 
beset with hardships. ‘At the 
beginning of my youth”—again 
the quotation is literal—‘ when I 
was hardly sixteen years of age, I 
was attacked by an infinite in- 
quietude, and therefore made a 
salutary sojourn in the mountains. 
. . . [ was the prey of the cruel- 
lest malady. The harmony of the 
world escaped me. I sought after 
God, because there abode in me 
the bitter, eager taste for beauty, 
of which God remains the expres- 
sion. Lamartine, I believe, suf- 
fered from the same evil.” Again 
the experience does not transcend 
the common experience of boy- 
hood. It is not unusual for the 
harmony of the world to escape 
the youth of sixteen, and the 
troubles of intellectual uncertainty 
are none the lighter because they 
pass. But again the collocation is 
sublime. “ Lamartine and I”— 
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where in the experiments of 
youthful autobiography will you 
match that? And M. de Bouhélier 
is on the threshold of revelation. 
“‘T was born,” he continues, “ with 
a passion for beauty. Every- 
where I demand heroes; I insist 
upon an appearance of grace in 
every man: with a lively desire of 
love I remained long unsatisfied, 
my soul in trouble, for none in- 
spired me with it.” Alas! how 
long must he have suffered, since 
even to-day he cannot count one- 
and-twenty summers! But at 
last he has discovered the true 
path and is content. When he 
returned from the mountains, 
order had taken possession of his 
soul. ‘I was forced,” he con- 
fesses, ‘‘to develop the parts of 
my being which are common to all 
humanity. I hide my domestic 
sentiments as much as possible. 
I have attempted to re-establish in 
art the relations which exist in 
life between a plant, a bird, and 
the emotion of a man.” The de- 
sire of concealment is hardly sin- 
cere; but we have heard all this 
before, though never expressed in 
the like terms of satisfied auda- 
city. Not only was it said aloud 
by the poets of the Lake School. 
It was suggested in an undertone 
by Maurice de Guérin, a poet 
of Nature before Naturism. Yet 
not one of them — not even 
Wordsworth himself—had ever 
so vast an idea of the mission he 
was born to preach. In brief, 
M. de Bouhélier boldly asserts 
that he is a superior person, and 
as such he feels himself better 
qualified than any other to “seize 
the currents which cleave the 
spirit of his contemporaries, .. . 
awaking in each the same aspira- 
tions, the same colours, the same 
ardours.” ‘There in fact,” he 
avows, “is all my merit.” And 
he proceeds to ask “ by what mys- 
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terious ways have I been led to 
the place in which I could see the 
secret movements of the earth and 
the future form of humanity?” 
That for the present is his own 
secret; but we may be of good heart, 
for without doubt he will some day 
make a clean breast of it. He 
has promised it himself, and no 
youth of twenty was ever so lavish 
of confession since the world began. 

As M. de Bouhélier has chosen 
to give his own opinion of himself 
and his performances, it is scarcely 
worth while to consult his con- 
temporaries. But they, too, have 
spoken with an eloquence, fervid 
as his own, which the lightest 
breath of humour might have 
quenched. Experts in praise, they 
wellnigh surpass their master, and 
if curiosity did not tempt us to turn 
from the man to his work, we 
might take it on his own word 
and the word of all the Naturists 
that never did such a prodigy con- 
descend to enlighten the dulled 
intelligence of man. But the works, 
alas! show nothing else than pro- 
mise. The prose is as fantastic 
as the titles chosen by the master. 
“The Heroic Life of Adventurers, 
Poets, Kings, and Artisans ”—thus 
he calls a brief ‘‘theory of the 
pathetic,” which means far less 
than its title, and is as remote from 
nature in its expression as its 
author is remote from humour. 
His verse, expressed for the most 
part in well-turned Alexandrine, is 
the fruit not of experience nor of 
observation ; rather, it is born of 
diligent study and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with literature. By 
the strangest irony of all, its fancy 
is wholly unreal; untouched of 
nature, it suggests the eighteenth 
century more intimately than the 
influence of M. Zola; and most 
assuredly M. de Bouhélier has not 
yet let out his secret. For the 
rest you may study him in the 
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pages of his own review ; but since 
that organ is devoted exclusively 
to the adulation of himself and his 
friends, even the student of modern 
adulation is easily surfeited. 

M. Montfort is the author of 
the famous ‘Sylvie,’ which he has 
reviewed himself with a proper 
sense of his own achievement, and 
which is the typical romance of the 
school. I¢ is artificial, innocent, 
and old-fashioned. A mere Sym- 
bolist might have written it ; even 
a Deliquescent might claim it for 
his own. Here is no Pantheism ; 
here is not even a breath of Nature 
or Naturism. A simple, guileless, 
affected piece of sentiment—that 
is all. Now, this is not enough 
whereon to found a School, and 
though M. Montfort is a distin- 
guished controversialist, though 
the bitterest articles in the ‘Revue’ 
are from his dauntless pen, the 
School will remain an old theory 
restated rather than a modern 
practice zealously pursued, un- 
less the Naturists suppress their 
opinions for a while, and exemplify 
their teaching in a masterpiece. 
But their own appreciation does 
not flag. M. Abadie, for instance, 
“has dared to seize the ancient 
Lyre, and above the lakes, the for- 
ests, and the mountains, he bran- 
dishes it with pride.” So writes 
M. Le Blond, a loyal colleague, 
and there are half-a-dozen other 
ardent spirits ready to sing the 
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praises of each other, and to pro- 
claim that at twenty the youth of 
France is ready to wrest from 
Nature her shyest secrets. 

At present, in fact, the Naturists 
have achieved no more than a nega- 
tive result. They have attacked 
with spirit and energy the dying 
school of Decadence. But their 
spirit and energy were superfluous, 
because the enemy was either vic- 
torious or past fighting. Apart 
from attack, they have laid claim 
to pretensions so vast that you 
can have little hope of their 
future. When youth is a prophet 
what is reserved for old age? 
Withered hopes and bitter dis- 
appointment. Yet whatever hap- 
pens, the Naturists have had 
more than their share of adula- 
tion and notoriety. They have 
“manifested ” in the public press, 
and possibly by this time they can 
read their own criticisms without 
blushing. But interested praise 
palls after a while, and in an- 
other year France will be ready 
for reaction. There is even now 
a rumour that one Animalist is 
hidden in a distant province, and 
though we know not his name, he 
has given a “reference” that is 
above reproach. So that Natur- 
ism may be already doomed, and 
when the decline comes it need 
not expect to meet the sympathy 
which it has denied to all the 
world. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COLONISATION. 


I HAD long wanted to see some- 
thing of the “pearl of German 
colonies.” At last the wish was 
to be fulfilled. I had been well 
prepared. If you don’t know all 
the merits of German East Africa 
at least a week before you arrive 
there on a German steamer, you 
never will. Grave, spectacled 
Germans had assured me over 
and over again during the voyage 
that here at last the overcrowded 
Vaterland had found an outlet for 
its energies and population. One 
gentleman went so far as to point 
out that we in England did wrong 
to fear German competition in in- 
dustry and manufactures. “The 
time will come,” he prophesied 
cheerfully, “when you will regard 
us rather as colonial rivals than 
as industrial competitors.” A 
sanguine colonist this; but then 
the steamer was now heading 
steadily shorewards, and he was 
returning from a year’s Urlaub at 
home, where, I gathered, he had 
found matters less rosy than he 
could have wished. The excite- 
ment so long suppressed became 
intense as we neared the shore. 
The ship’s band assembled on 
deck, each steward hugging his 
instrument, and prepared to ex- 
pend his last breath in honour of 
the mother-country and her young- 
est daughter. ‘There is Dar-es- 
Salaam!” exclaimed my enthusi- 
astic friend. A long stretch of 
high, sandy bank fringed with 
green, whether of grass or trees 
could not be distinguished, was in 
sight. At one point a light cloud 
of smoke rose above the green, 
but of the town I could see 
nothing. So wonderfully hidden 
is the harbour, that a ship might 
easily pass without knowing of 


its existence. At last a narrow 
channel appeared, unpretentious 
in the extreme, and not unlike 
the mouth of some small river. 
Into this we swung. Still no 
town, and scarcely a sign of 
human habitation. The channel 
itself from without looked far too 
insignificant to be taken seriously ; 
moreover, it seemed to lead no- 
where. The captain, however, was 
not to be deterred. It needed some 
nice navigation ; but the channel, 
though absurdly narrow, appeared 
to have deep water. Another 
bend, and still no town. Could 
it be a practical joke? And yet 
every one else on board was in 
deadly earnest. Once again we 
swung round in our course—a 
glimpse of open water ahead—and 
we were in Dar-es-Salaam, “the 
harbour of peace.” 

It is a beautiful expanse of 
water—of course absolutely land- 
locked, and deep withal. All 
around on the high banks, which 
fall steeply to the water’s edge, 
lay the town. From the harbour 
the effect is magnificent. The 
houses form a crescent about it: 
handsome buildings for the most 
part—some of white stone, others 
of wood and iron, with broad 
verandahs, and roofs painted a 
dull red that contrasted pleasingly 
with the vivid green of the palm- 
trees among which they stand. 
The bright green of the vegeta- 
tion and the white of the houses 
are the prevailing tones in the 
picture, and the eye is grateful 
for the effect. Dar-es-Salaam lies 
but seven degrees from the equa- 
tor, and the sky overhead, as 
reflected in the water, was glow- 
ing in full tropical splendour. 
The effect was magnificent beyond 
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my wildest dreams. Perhaps after 
a succession of Portuguese coast 
towns I was prepared to find 
pleasure easily; but I know no 
spot on the East Ooast of Africa 
that in the first flush of arrival 
impressed me more favourably 
than this little town. Here my 
reflections were interrupted by the 
excitement on board. We had 
dropped anchor ; cannon roared in 
salute and reply ; the band played 
in loyal unison. The German is 
not always the stolid unimpres- 
sionable person that we think. 
Appeal but for a moment to his 
patriotism or any kindred senti- 
ment, and he casts his traditional 
sobriety to the winds. My friends 
on board, in their enthusiasm and 
excitement, became once more 
children of nature. Young mili- 
tary men hugged budding civilians 
with effusion. Congratulations and 
champagne were lavished profuse- 
ly. Every one on board made 
ready to land. But our prepara- 
tions were premature. Officialism 
must first be satisfied that we are 
allin order. Small boats flying the 
German flag, the Company’s flag, 
and any other flag for which a 
pretext can be found, come along- 
side, and the air is thick with 
guttural welcomes and greetings. 
We hand over our papers, that are 
scrutinised politely but carefully. 
Nothing is taken for granted in 
a German colony. But at last all 
is settled. We have drunk the 
healths of those who have come 
on board to welcome us, and they 
have returned the compliment. 
German beer has flowed as it 
flows in the Hofbrau at Munich 
on a hot summer’s day. Honour 
and duty are satisfied; we may 
land. Two native boatmen take 
us to the landing-stage, chanting 
the while a weird Swahili refrain 
as they pull the heavy oars through 
the water, ‘‘Come let me embrace 
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thee! come let me embrace thee!” 
and so on at every stroke until 
we reach land. 

At East London and Durban a 
heavy bar has to be crossed before 
landing. At Beira you are carried 
ashore, balanced precariously on 
the shoulders of a diminutive 
native. Here at Dar-es-Salaam 
nature and a paternal Government 
have conspired together to wel- 
come the intending colonist or 
curious visitor with all comfort 
and convenience. Flights of con- 
crete steps beautifully regular and 
perfectly preserved receive you, 
recalling memories of the Alster 
at Hamburg. You mcount with a 
new sense of dignity, for there is 
nothing like them from Suez to 
Natal. Above and before you 
stands the magnificent Custom- 
house, which gives you pause. 
A hand-camera creates a momen- 
tary difficulty; a careful inspec- 
tion, a question or two in broken 
German from a sable-faced official, 
and you walk forth into the main 
street afree man. Here is indeed 
a colony, you say, of which Ger- 
mans may well be proud. A huge 
hotel, with a polysyllabic German 
name and the inevitable national 
flag, invites you to stay indefin- 
itely ; but time presses, and you 
resist. Olose by stand a group of 
German soldiers, in uniform of 
course, gathered around a Krupp 
gun commanding the harbour, and, 
if need be, the town itself. Smart, 
well-set-up men all of them, con- 
trasting strangely with the slouch- 
ing hang-dog Portuguese who have 
hitherto represented European 
militarism north of the Zambesi. 
The spirit of Potsdam pervades 
even here. Nor has an en- 
lightened Colonial Office ignored 
the services of native military 
talent. A few paces farther a 
stalwart native, the representative 
of Law and Order, in grey uniform, 
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strides towards me and sniffs sus- 
piciously at my camera. I fear- 
lessly reply with a snap-shot, and 
pause to admire. He is just the 
kind of man to make use of for 
police work ; and in case any rem- 
nant of race-feeling, any bias of 
colour or religion, should tempt 
him from his allegiance,—in case, 
too, any breath of Socialism or 
Social Democracy should have 
penetrated thus far to demoralise 
or shake him,—high above all on 
his buretta-shaped cap proudly 
gleams a huge imperial eagle in 
bright, burnished brass, to remind 
him ever of his loyalty and his 
Emperor. 

Wharves and white warehouses 
succeed one another in endless 
variety along the shore. Each is 
marked, numbered, or lettered, for 
your German colonist is nothing 
if not methodical. He who runs 
may read here how every require- 
ment of commerce, every desire of 
enterprising trader or ambitious 
colonist, has been anticipated and 
provided for. Here lie the trade 
facilities for which Beira is sigh- 
ing, and for want of which Delagoa 
Bay is hampered. A whole fleet 
could ride at anchor within a few 
cables’ length of these spacious 
storehouses and ample quays. 
Here there has been no short- 
sighted parsimony; all is com- 
plete, well arranged, up-to-date. 

The plan of the town is sim- 
plicity itself. A fine broad avenue, 
as wide as our Embankment, runs 
the length of one side of the har- 
bour. Along this, facing the water, 
are ranged the various buildings, 
—towards the south the Custom- 
house and warehouses of which I 
have spoken, while the residences 
of the numerous officials and thefew 
private persons extend northwards 
in a magnificent sweep The 
architecture and structure of these 
buildings put many an English 
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colony to shame. The houses are 
cool, and on the whole well suited 
to the climate; but they make 
also some pretence to distinction 
of appearance. True, corrugated 
iron enters largely into their con- 
struction, but it is veiled in a 
decent obscurity of well-chosen 
paint, and not left to obtrude its 
naked hideousness, as in British 
South Africa is almost invariably 
the case. Considering that not 
much more than five years ago 
not one of these was standing, 
the result is most creditable. Not 
but what even these stucco walls 
and painted iron roofs might be 
improved on. The old Arab houses 
in Zanzibar afford the most perfect 
models for dwellings in these lati- 
tudes. White stone walls some 
five or six feet thick ; lofty, door- 
less rooms leading one into the 
other, built round a deep court, 
not unlike a Spanish patio; a flat 
roof and broad verandah, giving to 
the sea to catch every lightest 
breeze,—there are no better houses 
for tropical climates in the world. 
The living-rooms are all on the 
upper floor, after the style of the 
old Italian palazzo, and as high 
as the second storey in our low 
English homes. Those old Arabs 
knew how to live. If time and 
expense were no object, we might 
do worse than follow their example. 
But this is a digression. Govern- 
ment buildings there are innumer- 
able, both small and great. Some 
represent offices pure and simple, 
others suggest the Kursaal at a 
German watering-place. Above 
each one waves the German flag. 
Nor is this flag-flying mania an 
epidemic. It exists in chronic 
form. Nearly every one can fly 
something, and when in doubt you 
fly the national flag. So much 
for the buildings. What of their 
inhabitants ? 

The staff of fair-haired German 
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officials required to control the 
destinies of German East Africa 
is positively stupendous. I had 
been warned that any one not wear- 
_ ing a sword and epaulettes is “ sus- 
pect” at Dar-es-Salaam ; but here 
you have officials beyond the 
dreams of avarice. According to 
the last return, I believe, out of a 
total German population of 431 
no fewer than 158 were officials. 
What, in heaven’s name, you are 
tempted to ask, can they all find 
to do? I propounded the question 
to one of them, a Minister, and 
was solemnly assured that Dar-es- 
Salaam was so under-staffed and 
its officials so overworked that an 
increase in the number was under 
serious consideration! In all this 
the German love of thoroughness 
comes in. Here there is no Lord 
High Everything. The Govern- 
ment is divided and subdivided as 
at home. Every Department that 
a large and growing population 
could require, or the most complex 
and advanced state of civilisation 
demand, is to be foundhere. Every 
such Department has its offices, a 
Minister and his satellites, I came 
upon the head of a Meteorological 
Department, and even shook hands 
with a Cultwr-Minister. And all 
this for a total white population 
of some 600 souls. It is the reign 
of officialism—rampant, militant. 
All the niceties of ceremony and 
etiquette are observed, just as if 
this were but a suburb of Berlin. 
Salutes are as common as in the 
Unter den Linden. The laws of 
precedence are as rigorously ad- 
hered to. The house of the Gov- 
ernor lies a little apart from the 
others, in the dignified seclusion 
required by so august a person- 
age. It is said to be a marvel 
of elegance and convenience, and 
even boasts a swimming-bath of 
its own. And indeed, on the 
life must 


whole, the official’s 
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be a happy one. He is comfort- 
ably housed. A heavily subsidised 
line of steamers from Hamburg 
supplies his material wants, and 
keeps him in touch with home. 
He dwells under the shadow of 
the tall cocoa-palms that surround 
his house, their graceful foliage 
contrasting beautifully with the 
dark rounded shapes of the neigh- 
bouring mango-trees. A botanical 
garden has been laid out wherein 
curious experiments are being 
made to prove what plants are 
most suited to the climate. Here 
he takes his pleasaunce in the cool 
of the day, and, if his official 
labours leave time, here he can 
relax himself with lawn-tennis be- 
fore evening. Twenty years hence 
even the streets will be cool and 
shady, for countless trees have 
been planted, while both road and 
trees are admirably cared for. But 
though fine broad roads are all 
very well in their way, in this 
tropical climate, where there is no 
traffic to provide for, the ungrate- 
ful and weary pedestrian often 
finds himself longing for the cool, 
narrow, unsavoury streets of some 
Arab town, where the sun’s rays 
only penetrate for an hour at noon, 
and where dust is a quantité 
négligeable. 

Socially the life seems to resem- 
ble that of a small German water- 
ing-place in the “off” season. 
Ladies’ society is almost unknown. 
The officials dine together, by 
messes for the most part, in one or 
other of the public buildings,—a 
kind of glorified barrack-life, it 
seemed to me, that affords entire 
satisfaction. The white -robed, 
black - faced attendants seem to 
pick up enough German to carry 
them through their daily work, 
while nearly every colonist can 
muster sufficient Swahili to eke 
out any deficiency. It is a liquid 
and by no means unmusical lan- 
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guage—far more beautiful, indeed, 
to hear spoken than the long- 
drawled Sachsisch or abbreviated 
‘“* Berliner” of the officers. Here 
and there I could recognise an 
occasional Zulu or Matabele word ; 
but the language of a coast town 
is never famous for its purity. 
Behind the houses of the Euro- 
peans lies the native quarter. It 
is smaller than most native coast 
towns like Mozambique or Zanzi- 
bar, and the native population 
remains disappointingly stationary. 
But it differs from all others of my 
acquaintance by being clean and 
savoury. Whether divided into 
sanitary areas or not I do not 
know, but the impression it made 
was such that the appearance of a 
water-cart bearing the legend of 
the Dar-es-Salaam vestry would 
have seemed a matter of course. 
In an open space, surrounded by 
the inevitable thatch - and - wattle 
huts in which these well-governed 
aborigines live and move and have 
their being, was the well, which 
seemed to be the centre of their 
civic life. Here were gathered a 
motley crowd of men, women, and 
children, filling the huge porous 
earthenware vessels that alone keep 
the water cool and refreshing. 
The wheel of the well was in con- 
stant motion—the women toiling 
to draw the water, the men occa- 
sionally condescending to drink it. 
Good- humour reigned supreme. 
The noble savage is a happy crea- 
ture, or his looks belie him. He 
is prodigal of ornaments, which 
occupy every available space on 
his body open for their display. If 
the native legislation of the future 
should ever include a sumptuary 
law, a revolution is inevitable. 
Vanity is his ruling passion; he 
will even work if Birmingham 
beads are in prospect. As to 


fashions, these suggest Manchester 
The men, for 


rather than Paris. 
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the most part, content themselves 
with long white cotton night-shirts. 
The women aspire to colour, and 
drape themselves not ungracefully 
in coloured prints: blue or grey 
were evidently de rigueur for 
1896. For most a single wrap is 
sufficient, wound tightly round the 
body and emphasising the lines of 
the figure ; the more elegant fasten 
a second, often of another pattern, 
over shoulders and head. The 
children seem to find sufficient 
covering in the rich brown skins 
with which nature has provided 
them. On the whole, they seem 
to be well treated, at least in the 
towns. Up country, in the plan- 
tations, it is sometimes otherwise, 
and at the time of my visit Dar-es- 
Salaam was convulsed with the great 
Schréder case, in the course of 
which the most extraordinary tales 
of native ill-treatment came to 
light. It is only right to say that 
the punishment inflicted was severe 
enough to satisfy even the most 
ardent Negrophile. 

The charms of Dar-es-Salaam 
are such that no one at the first 
blush can withhold his admiration. 
Everything is seen couleur de rose, 
and one’s enthusiasm is irresistibly 
called forth. There is, however, 
another side to the picture,—or 
rather the picture may be regarded 
no longer from the point of view 
of the wandering visitor who, after 
long days on shipboard, may be 
pleased with a toy or tickled with 
a straw. Journeying northwards 
from Cape Colony up the East 
Coast is an object-lesson in com- 
parative politics. On this coast 
England, Portugal, and Germany 
are all making their experiments 
in colonisation. Such a succession 
inevitably provokes comparison. 
Germany indeed suffers from being 
the last in the field: her East 
African settlement is less than ten 
years old—a mere infant, in fact, 
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still in the nurse’s arms, on whom 
it is too early to pass final judg- 
ment, But even of a child we can 
foretell to some extent the future. 
At least we can see whether it 
possesses a healthy constitution, 
and whether its education and sur- 
roundings are such as are likely to 
advance its condition. Germany 
was the last in the field, and con- 
sequently she has had the last 
choice ; and herein she has started 
badly. God made the harbour of 
Dar-es-Salaam. Man made the 
town and made it well, but the 
Devil has put it where it is. There 
is really no raison d’étre for it, 
commercially least of all. The 
trade with the interior is of the 
most trifling description, and does 
not seem to increase. Dar -es- 
Salaam has never even been the 
terminus of the caravan routes, 
along which passes what little 
trade there is. Bagamoyo has no 
European population worth men- 
tioning, though a certain amount 
of the inland trade in ivory and 
indiarubber finds an outlet there. 
Tanga, indeed, second in import- 
ance to the capital, lies not many 
hours distant to the north, but it 
is little better than a trading sta- 
tion with the inevitable custom- 
house. From Tanga a railway, 
subsidised by Government, has been 
opened a few miles inland, towards 
the Usagara Mountains,—the in- 
tention being, I believe, to prolong 
this through the Hinterland, and 
eventually to tap the region of the 
great lakes at Karagwe. So far, 
so good! But Tanganyika, the 
western frontier of the colony, and 
Victoria Nyanza lie far distant, 
and the rate of progress is so slow 
that only the eye of faith backed 
by patriotism can foresee its final 
achievement. In the meanwhile, 
most important of all, our own 
railway from Mombasa is being 
pushed rapidly forward, and bids 
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fair to render the German scheme 
a costly and unnecessary luxury. 
The colonists have to console them- 
selves with the reflection that at 
least they can enjoy a pleasant trip 
into the mountains, when fever or 
ennui compels them to seek change 
of air and scene. 

The coast trade, such as it is, 
centres in Zanzibar, only four 
hours distant, not in Dar-es- 
Salaam. Indeed it was with the 
object of capturing some small 
portion of this that so much pity 
was lavished upon Khalid, Pre- 
tender and Sultan of a day of that 
island. The bombardment of the 
palace and the destruction of the 
harem made it quite clear to this 
able and energetic prince that 
Zanzibar was no longer any place 
for him. The German Oolonial 
authorities were wise enough to 
see that he and his Arab following 
might be of use in Dar-es-Salaam. 
The native population was insig- 
nificant. Khalid and his friends 
might mean trade and trade con- 
nections. At least they would 
help to swell the numbers. A 
good house and modest pension 
were put at his disposal. Khalid 
was in disgrace, and jumped at 
the offer. Such at least was the 
explanation of the incident given 
me there. It is yet too early to 
say who has had the best of the 
bargain. Suggestions have even 
been made for the introduction 
of Indian labour. Even the im- 
migrant coolie, who, on account 
of his increasing numbers, is fast 
becoming a “problem” in Natal, 
would be welcomed. Nor from 
the mother country does private 
capital or labour come pouring in. 
The astounding statement con- 
tained in a German publication 
that “ missionaries, officials, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, schoolmasters, 
artisans, and workmen have fol- 
lowed the soldiers to begin the 
31 
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pacific work of colonisation,” may 
be true as to the missionaries 
(there are ten of them), and is 
undoubtedly true of the officials ; 
but the other and even more im- 
portant classes are still sadly to 
seek, The German emigrant has 
found already that he can make 
money quicker elsewhere. In 
America, India, South Africa, he 
finds a life to his liking, and 
facilities for amassing wealth. 
He settles in Zanzibar, just across 
the water, and now controls the 
best part of its trade. And under 
foreign rule he prospers exceed- 
ingly. German indeed he remains 
in language and sympathies, but 
his patriotism is qualified by a 
distinct and ill-concealed prefer- 
ence for an alien administration. 
Though his plain duty lies a few 
hours’ voyage across the bay, he is 
not to be enticed, and his own 
colony tempts him in vain. Per- 
haps he has good grounds for his 
recreancy. The cocoa-nut palms 
of German East Africa need no 
little shaking. Moreover, the 
climate has proved unsuitable for 
the cultivation of tobacco, of which 
so much was hoped. Even cotton 
scarcely pays the expenses of pro- 
duction, and coffee and india- 
rubber alone seem to promise well. 
The coast trade will never grow 
while the absurd protective re- 
strictions exist. A German 
trading-station is founded by 
hoisting the national flag over 
a custom-house. No one can 
affect surprise at the result. Even 
in the capital, except for the needs 
of the colonists, there is but little 
European trade. The huge Custom- 
house stood nearly empty. Those 
elaborate warehouses and quays 
scarcely held a bale of goods. In 
that magnificent harbour ours was 
the only ship. 

The German system of colonisa- 
tion, judged at least from the 
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colony of which most is expected, 
would seem to be a wrong one. 
The whole matter lies in a nut- 
shell. The German colonist, like 
his stay-at-home brother, is over- 
governed. Officialism is the best 
of servants, but a questionable 
master. The weight of this official- 
ism and the traditions of the 
Fatherland crush all enterprise out 
of existence. The Government is 
government for its own sake, to a 
great extent useless, and costly 
out of all proportion. The annual 
expenses of administration exceed 
£300,000. Moreover, it is gro- 
tesquely elaborate. The machinery 
to rule an empire is at hand, only 
there is no empire to rule. The 
very excellence of the engine of 
government is a stumbling - block 
in the way of its modification. 
The German can see that it is good, 
and this makes it harder to con- 
vince him that it is out of place. 
Were the amount of financial 
assistance from home the criterion 
of the health of a colony, the pros- 
pects of Dar-es-Salaam would be 
bright indeed. Few daughters 
receive so handsome a dower from 
the mother country as German 
East Africa. Oonsidering its ex- 
treme youth and comparative in- 
significance, an allowance of nearly 
£220,000 is profuse. But you 
can no more make a colony success- 
ful by a money-grant than you 
can make men good by Act of 
Parliament. A course of coddling 
may keep it alive; it can never 
bring it to maturity. The history 
of Dar-es-Salaam is the history 
of an attempt to reverse all the 
experiences of colonisation. The 
government is at least a quarter 
of a century ahead of the needs of 
the colony. This, it may be said, 
is a fault on the right side, due to 
want of experience in such matters. 
Possibly ; but a certain scepticism 
as to its ultimate success may 
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be pardoned. The German has 
many virtues. He is, above all 
things, thorough—griindlich—and 
at home we count this to him for 
righteousness. Only in some re- 
spects he is too much so. If he 

builds a railway into the wilds of 
f Africa, he builds it with substan- 

tial embankments, with bridges of 
stone and iron, in perfect con- 
formity with the rules and regula- 
tions, the laws and bye-laws, in 
force at home. No wonder, then, 
that his progress is of the slowest. 
Your Englishman is less thorough, 
but he is wiser in his generation. 
He scratches the ground, fells a 
tree or two, and lays the rails at 
the rate of several miles a-week. 
When the rains bring floods and 
swollen rivers, his line will have 
a wash-out or two and need repair. 
But it is as quickly relaid as laid, 
and in the meanwhile the new 
country is opened up, the most 
enterprising Europeans, especially 
Germans, are attracted to it, and 
an administrative machinery grows 
with the growing needs of the 
people. 

In the colonies of other coun- 
tries, it has been said, the German 
settler finds himself in congenial 
surroundings. Unfettered by the 
unfortunate traditions of med- 
dling and restriction, he becomes 
a useful and wealthy member of 
society. Industrious he is out 
of all question, sober and saving 
beyond doubt. Unfortunately, 
one thing is lacking—there are 
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no colonising traditions in his race. 
In Germany the colonies are too 
often regarded as the refuge of the 
destitute. We also send our ne’er- 
do-weels over seas, but not them 
alone. Young men of good family 
and education often go out from us, 
taking with them not only the 
paternal blessing, but a handsome 
portion from the paternal money- 
bags. In German colonies such 
a@ man, with youth, energy, and 
capital, is as rare as the penurious 
middle-class official is common. 
The home Government is making 
strenuous efforts to counteract 
this. What State grants can do is 
done. But ina new country money 
is a poor substitute formen. And 
it is this that the German Oolonial 
Office is now beginning to realise. 
The Oolonial party in Germany 
has to face obstacles that are un- 
known to us in England. The ig- 
norance of even its best-informed 
members is still great. The stay- 
at-home German, of course, knows 
even less. Knowledge will come 
in time, and some amount of 
success will eventually be obtained 
—but at a price. And the price 
must be paid in principles as well 
as in gold. Otherwise, Dares- 
Salaam, with all its charms, will 
remain as it is, a pleasant and not 
unhealthy African coast town, but 
it will never become the metropolis 
of the New Germany in East Africa, 
destined to play a great part in the 
history of that continent. 
Rosert C. Wirt. 
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THE CASE OF 


In his recent Life of Sir Francis 
Drake, Mr Oorbett has said with 
some exaggeration, but with much 
truth, that until the English ves- 
sels reached the Straits of Magel- 
lan on the voyage round the world, 
“the living interest” of the story 
“is Drake’srelations with Doughty. 
For it is on these that the political 
significance of the expedition, as 
well as his own personal character, 
must be judged. The tragedy of 
St Julian’s Bay has always been a 
blot on his reputation, and on this 
charge, as far as is possible with 
the scanty and contradictory evi- 
dence that remains, it is time he 
were finally condemned or ac- 
quitted.” The meaning of the 
reference to the political signifi- 
cance of the voyage is not obvious. 
MrOorbett cannot surely think that 
we would be left without evidence 
on which to estimate the “ political 
significance” of an event which was 
the subject of so much contem- 
porary comment and diplomatic 
correspondence, if we did know 
something of the relations between 
Drake and the obscure man whom 
he put to death at St Julian’s Bay. 
If he implies, as from other pas- 
sages it appears that he does, that 
but for this story we could not 
know that Burghley was unfriendly 
to the policy of provoking Spain 
by piratical expeditions, and that 
the anti-Spanish party encouraged 
them in spite of him, Mr Oorbett 
is assuredly saying too much. Yet 
it is not going too far to maintain 
that our estimate of Drake’s char- 
acter must depend largely on the 
opinion we form of this action of 
his. Whatever the verdict may 
be, he will still remain a bold yet 
cautious navigator and adventurer ; 
but we shall judge differently of 
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his honesty and humanity accord- 
ing to the answer we give to the 
questions, Was the act justified ? 
and if so,on what grounds? There 
is much in the story which must 
remain obscure for want of com- 
plete evidence. Mr Corbett is 
plainly very conscious of this, and 
of the disadvantage at which it 
puts the historian, for he does not 
either condemn or acquit Drake 
explicitly. By assumption indeed 
and by implication, rather than 
by plain direct statement, which 
would leave us in no doubt as to 
his view, he does on the whole 
seem to come to the conclusion 
that Drake having, from various 
indications of a most uncertain 
kind, begun to form an unfavour- 
able estimate of Doughty, was 
finally brought to put him to death 
by learning, from the man’s own 
mouth, that he had told Lord 
Burghley of the course of the voy- 
age while it was in preparation. 
If so, the execution of Doughty 
was a mere murder, done out of 
revenge, and made hideous by the 
vamping up of unfounded charges 
of mutiny, and a rude hypocritical 
affectation of justice. Such an 
act, base in itself, trumpery in its 
motive, and ignoble in its method, 
would prove beyond peradventure 
that Drake was perfectly capable 
of the crime of which he was 
accused by some of his contempor- 
aries, namely, of having killed 
Doughty to satisfy the spite of 
Leicester. Let us see whether the 
ascertained facts do not permit of 
some less shameful explanation. 
That in judging the actions of 
any man in the past, as in our own 
time, we are not to assume what 
it is our business to prove, ought 
to be a platitude. Moreover, it 
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ought to be taken for granted that 
we are to rank our witnesses ac- 
cording to the means they had of 
knowing the truth, and the pro- 
bability there is that they told it, 
as it appeared to them. Nobody 
will dispute the orthodoxy of these 
rules in the abstract, and yet they 
are habitually disregarded, and by 
none more audaciously than by 
those who have written in recent 
times of this business of Mr 
Doughty. It has come to be 
taken for granted that because the 
sixteenth century was a time of 
great qualities and much heroism, 
we may believe that honest men 
then would not have done what 
their like in our time would ab- 
stain from doing. Yet no assump- 
tion is more destitute of foundation. 
It would in fact be as safe to 
assert that because a planter of 
Virginia or South Carolina in the 
days “before the war” had as 
much respect for white women 
as any English gentleman, he 
would be incapable of ordering his 
black, or quadroon, female ser- 
vants to be whipped. We know 
out of their own mouths that 
pious, good, and humane men 
among them did this very thing. 
The men of the sixteenth century, 
of all nations and all parties, were 
in full agreement with Machia- 
velli, They knew that to be free 
from every wickedness is “ laud- 
abilissima cosa” and most praise- 
worthy ; but they also saw that 
virtue may sometimes lead to ruin, 
while a wicked act might be useful. 
It was a good rule, they allowed, to 
abstain even from profitable vice ; 
but as this was impossible to do 
wholly, by the very conditions of 
human life—‘ per le condizioni 
umane che non lo consentano”— 
therefore they prudently, and with 
a due regard to the circumstances, 
did what they allowed was in itself 
wrong, for a needful purpose. 
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Sussex, Elizabeth’s governor in 
Ireland, would have allowed that 
murder was wrong, yet he hired 
one Gray to assassinate Shane 
O’Neill, and what is more, he re- 
ported his scheme to the Queen as 
a matter of course, and without 
incurring rebuke. When Elizabeth 
herself was making frantic efforts 
to escape from the necessity of 
signing Queen Mary’s death-war- 
rant, she set on Mr Secretary 
Davison to tempt Paulet and 
Drury, the Queen of Scots’ jailors, 
to murder their prisoner. The 
Prince of Orange, — William the 
Silent,—who died by the hand of 
an assassin himself, had approved 
of schemes for taking off Philip IT. 
and the Duke of Alva. If Ooligny 
did not know the purpose for 
which Poltrot was going into the 
camp of the Duke of Guise, and 
did not help him in order that it 
might be effected, his actions were 
those of a very foolish man, which 
nobody can well believe that he was. 
But examples might be multiplied 
ad nauseam to show that Drake’s 
contemporaries had little scruple 
in incurring the infamy of “ those 
vices without which it would be 
difficult to save the State,” and 
even found something in them 
which looked like virtue since it 
brought security. Allowing for 
individual exceptions which always 
exist and were very rare, the men 
of the sixteenth century may be 
divided in this way — the higher 
among them had recourse to vio- 
lence and fraud, with that pru- 
dence which Machiavelli recom- 
mended, from a sense of duty, and 
from loyalty to the State, or to 
their cause, religious, political, or 
patriotic, while the lower used 
these means freely, and for the 
lucre of gain. Therefore there 
was nothing in the morality of 
his time which makes it anteced- 
ently improbable that Drake may 
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have treated Doughty with what 
our milder and more orderly age 
would consider cruel injustice. 
Moreover, we are not to condemn 
him as a bad man, even if we come 
to the conclusion that he did, un- 
less it can be shown that his 
motive was of the base personal 
order. 

Another assumption which it is 
no less necessary to guard against 
is, that there is nothing in the rest 
of Drake’s life to make it incred- 
ible that he was unscrupulous 
and tyrannical in his treatmert of 
Doughty. Of his previous life 
we know very little from trust- 
worthy evidence ; but his kinsman 
Hawkins accused him of desertion 
after the fight at San Juan de 
Lua, or Ulloa. Putting aside 
what we hear from witnesses to 
the voyage round the world, in 
order to avoid repetition, we know 
that in the expedition to the coast 
of Spain in 1587 he showed no 
small violence in his treatment of 
his vice-admiral, William Borough, 
imprisoning him arbitrarily, trying 
him by court-martial in his absence, 
condemning him todeath, and filling 
the council-room with clamours for 
his execution on the return to 
England. The Oouncil treated 
Drake’s complaints and accusations 
with little ceremony. Borough 
continued to be employed, and he 
for his part had no scruple in de- 
claring that Drake meant to murder 
him, as he murdered Mr Doughty. 
During the Armada year Drake 
was accused of self-seeking and of 
cowardice by Frobisber, and he 
certainly fell into disfavour with 
Lord Howard of Effingham. After 
the voyage to Portugal in 1589 
other charges of unfair dealing 
were brerght against him by col- 
leagues, and he fell into disgrace 
with the Queen. When he was 
allowed to embark on the last 
voyage there went with him one 
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Maynarde, whose narrative re- 
mains. This witness was far from 
unfriendly to Drake, yet he gives 
the admiral’s overbearing charac- 
ter as the reason why Hawkins 
was associated with him in com- 
mand, and it may be added that 
he roundly accuses both chiefs of 
fraud in the victualling of the fleet. 
All these accusations may be ex- 
aggerated, some may be unfounded, 
and there may be explanations 
everywhere which are creditable 
to Drake. None the less there is 
the fact, that all through his life 
we know that he was accused, and 
not always by hostile witnesses, 
of being unscrupulous in exercis- 
ing his authority, and in seeking 
his own advantage. That being 
80, we are not entitled to assume 
that he was incapable of cruelty 
to Doughty. On the contrary, we 
have to prove that he had cause 
for putting the man to death, and 
are bound to form our opinion 
from the evidence, and not to in- 
terpret the evidence by our pre- 
conceived opinion. 

The first thing to be done is to 
marshal the witnesses, taking care 
to include only those who had 
direct means of knowing at least 
part of the truth. From this list 
we must exclude ‘The World En- 
compassed by Sir Francis Drake,’ 
which Mr Oorbett calls the 
“authorised narrative.” It was 
published in 1628 by the nephew 
of the Elizabethan seaman, and is 
avowedly not an original authority, 
since, as the title-page tells us, it 
was “ carefully collected out of the 
notes of Master Francis Fletcher, 
Preacher in this employment, and 
divers others, his [i.e., Drake's] 
followers in the same.” There will 
be something to say of the process 
to which the notes of Mr Francis 
Fletcher were subjected. For the 
moment it is enough to mark that 
‘The World Encompassed’ is on 
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its own showing a compilation, 
not an original authority. Those 
witnesses who speak on their own 
knowledge are— beginning with 
him who tells us least, and ending 
with him who tells us most—the 
Portuguese pilot, Nufio da Silva, 
the narrative in Hakluyt attrib- 
uted to Pretty, Cliffe’s account 
of the voyage of John Winter, 
Winter’s own deposition to the 
Admiralty, the surviving notes of 
Francis Fletcher, certain fragments 
of depositions relating to Doughty’s 
trial which are in the Harleian 
Miscellany, and the narrative of 
John Cooke. All are to be found 
as illustrations to the reprint of 
‘The World Encompassed,’ edited 
for the Hakluyt Society by Mr W. 
S. W. Vaux in 1854, 

Nufio da Silva was taken prisoner 
by Drake at Sant Iago, in the 
Cape de Verde Islands, and landed 
by him at Guatulco, on the west 
side of New Spain. He gave an 
account of his adventure to one 
Lopez Vaz, who wrote ‘A Dis- 
course of the West Indies and 
South Sea,’ which fell into the 
hands of two of the Earl of Cum- 
berland’s captains, Witherington 
and Lister, in 1586. Silva told 
Lopez Vaz that at Port Saint 
Julian Drake “put to death a 
gentleman of his company because 
he would have returned home.” 
That is evidence as to the execu- 
tion, and as to the opinion which 
Silva had formed of its cause. 
The story in Hakluyt is more 
explicit, and deserves quotation :— 


“Tn this port [z.e. Saint Julian] our 
General began to inquire diligently 
of the actions of Mr Thomas Doughty, 
and found them not to be such as he 
looked for, but tending rather to con- 
tention or mutiny, or some other dis- 
order, whereby (without redress) the 
success of the voyage might greatly 
have been hazarded ; whereupon the 
company was called together and 
made acquainted with the particulars 
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of the cause, which were found partly 
by Mr Doughty’s own confession, and 

artly by the evidence of the fact, to 
be true; which when our General saw, 
although his private affection to Mr 
Doughty (as he then in the presence 
of all of us sacredly protested) was 
great ; yet the care he had of the 
state of the voyage, of the expecta- 
tion of her Majesty, and of the honour 
of his country, did more touch him 
(as indeed it ought) than the private 
respect of one man ; so that the cause 
being thoroughly heard, and all 
things done in good order, as near as 
might be to the course of our laws in 
England, it was concluded that Mr 
Doughty should receive punishment 
according to the quality of the offence, 
and he, seeing no remedy but patience 
for himself, desired before his death 
to receive the communion, which he 
did at the hands of Mr Fletcher, our 
minister, and our General himself 
accompanied him in that holy action ; 
which being done, and the place of 
execution made ready, he having em- 
braced our General, and taken his 
leave of all the company, with prayer 
for the Queen’s Majesty and our 
realm, in quiet sort laid his head to 
the block, where he ended his life. 
This being done, our General made 
divers speeches to the whole com- 
pany, persuading them to unity, 
obedience, love, and regard of our 
voyage, and for the better confir- 
mation thereof willed every man the 
next Sunday following to prepare 
himself to receive the communion, as 
Christian brethren and friends ought 
to do. Which was done in very 
reverent sort, and so with good con- 
tentment every man went about his 
business.” 


What strikes us most in this 
often-quoted passage is the very 
suspicious vagueness of the charge 
brought against Doughty. We 
are told of causes ‘thoroughly 
heard” and of “ evidence of fact”; 
but not a word is said as to what 
was heard, or what fact was estab- 
lished by the evidence. It cannot 


have been fear of Doughty’s rela- 
tions or friends which imposed 
silence on the writer. 


In that 
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case he would not have mentioned 
the name at all. Besides, the 
only relation or effective friend of 
Doughty’s of whom we hear is his 
brother John, who was left to rot 
in prison on a charge for which he 
was never brought to trial, though 
he petitioned that he might be. 
Mr Laughton, in the ‘National 
Dictionary,’ speaks of some secret 
which there appears to have been in 
this matter. Mr Corbett, I gather, 
thinks that there was a reluc- 
tance to bring in Burghley’s name. 
With all due deference to them, I 
take it that they are assuming 
what it is their business to prove. 
If Lord Burghley had been con- 
cerned, Hakluyt, who compiled 
his book when the censorship of 
the press was severe, would not 
have been allowed to as much as 
name Doughty. He was com- 
pelled to suppress his account of 
the famous expedition to Cadiz in 
his second edition, simply because 
he spoke favourably of Essex, who 
in the interval between the two 
editions had been convicted of 
treason. If we go by fair deduc- 
tion from the evidence, and not by 
supposes, we are, I think, forced 
to come to the conclusion that 
there was no secret in the case, 
but that writers who wished to be 
favourable to Drake were com- 
pelled to be vague, because the 
real reason for the execution of 
Doughty was one which could not 
be decently avowed. 

Edward Oliffe, who wrote the 
account of Winter’s voyage for 
Hakluyt, is even more brief than 
the Portuguese pilot. He simply 
says, “The last of June Mr 
Thomas Doughty was brought to 
his answer, was accused, and con- 
victed of certain articles, and by 
Mr Drake condemned.” There is 
nothing here but the bare state- 
ment of the fact. John Winter 
was vice-admiral and captain of 
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the Elizabeth, which turned back 
from the Pacific “sore against the 
mariner’s minds,” if Oliffe is to be 
believed. He was one of the 
“adventurers ” who were soldiers 
and gentlemen rather than seamen, 
and were put in command of ships 
with a master to navigate for 
them. Winter could have given 
Cliffe details, for he had been fore- 
man of the jury which tried 
Doughty. There was, however, 
no love lost between adventurers 
and seamen, and Cliffe, who be- 
longed to the second class, would 
be favourable to the seaman 
Drake, which makes his silence as 
to the nature of the “certain 
articles” the more suspicious. 

We are not left entirely without 
means of knowing what Winter 
thought. There exists a deposition 
of his made to the Admiralty 
Oourt after his return in 1580. 
In this, speaking of the acts of 
piracy committed in the Oape de 
Verde Islands, he says :— 


“The taking of which ship I pro- 
test was contrary to my good will, 
which I could not let or gainsay, for 
that I had no authority there, but 
such as pleased the said Drake to 
give and to take away from me at his 
will and pleasure ; and being in great 
fear of my life, if I should have con- 
traried him, or gone about to practise 
to withstand him in any part of his 
doing, he would have punished me 
with death ; for that his words and 
threatenings many times tended there- 
unto by open speeches, and by ex- 
ample of a gentleman whom he ex- 
ecuted afterwards, and for that I was 
there with the said Drake where no 
justice could be heard, was forced to 
content myself with silence.” 


The drift of these words is un- 
mistakable. Winter wanted the 
court to believe that he was 
driven into piracy by fear of 
Drake’s violence, and he quotes 
the execution of Doughty as an 
example of the length his com- 
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mander would go. He may have 
been lying ; but if so, he leaves the 
thorough defenders of Drake in a 
dilemma. If he was honest, he 
went in fear of his life, and his con- 
sent to the execution of Doughty 
proves nothing as to the man’s 
guilt, If he was dishonest, then 
he was clearly a person who was 
prepared at all times to act on the 
Machiavellian rule of practising 
those vices which make for se- 
curity, and again his acquiescence 
in the verdict and the execution 
proves nothing against Doughty. 

We now come to a more explicit 
witness. This is Mr Francis Flet- 
cher, “Minister of Christ, and 
Preacher of the Gospel, adventurer, 
and traveller” in this voyage round 
the world. It was upon his notes 
that ‘The World Encompassed’ 
was avowedly founded in part. 
Sir Francis Drake the younger 
cannot have foreseen that a copy 
of Fletcher’s notes would survive 
“ Ex libris Joh. Conyers Pharma- 
copolist” of London. If he had, 
he would also have foreseen that 
the world would one day discover 
how he had falsified his evidence. 
From Fletcher we learn that 
Doughty had been appointed to 
command the Portuguese prize, 
and was accused by “John Brewer, 
Edward Bright, and some other of 
their friends,” of pilfering. Drake 
inquired into the charge, found it 
was grossly exaggerated, and sent 
Doughty to command in his flag- 
ship the Pelican. Meanwhile he 
himself remained with the prize, 
which still contained the Portu- 
guese prisoners, and put his brother 
Thomas Drake into her as captain. 
Doughty was thought to be too 
peremptory by some in the Pelican, 
and to exceed his authority. So 
soon as the Portuguese prisoners 
had been sent off, and there was 
no fear they would retake the 
prize, Drake returned to his own 
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ship, and having heard the com- 
plaints against Doughty, removed 
him to the flyboat, a smaller vessel 
of the squadron, in “utter dis- 
grace.” When Fletcher comes to 
the tragedy in St Julian’s Bay, he 
states explicitly that the charges 
brought against Doughty arose out 
of the trouble in the prize, and 
were made by the same persons. 
They were, however, reinforced by 
‘“‘more dangerous matters and of 
greater weight, . . . namely, for 
words spoken by him to them, 
being in England in the general’s 
garden in Plymouth lor before 
our departure thence; which [it] 
had been their parts and duties to 
have discovered them at that time, 
and not to have concealed them 
for a time and place not so fitting.” 
Fletcher speaks of Doughty in 
high terms, and declares that when 
taking the sacrament he asserted 
his entire innocence of the charges 
brought against him. The chap- 
lain closes the episode with the 
rather touching words: ‘Those 
things, with drops of blood from 
the hearts of some, thus ended, we 
went about our other businesses, 
and necessary affairs.” 

Here we get at last toa circum- 
stantial story, and it is one of 
murder under a clumsy imitation 
of the forms of law—a case of 
lynching in which the accusers are 
the personal enemies of theaccused, 
and had themselves formerly been 
shown to be liars. It is no doubt 
Mr Fletcher’s story. From a frag- 
ment concerning the latter part of 
the voyage we learn that Drake, 
sitting with a pair of pantoffles— 
i.¢., slippers—in his hand, excom- 
municated his chaplain, and caused 
a bracelet to be tied to his arm 
with the motto, “ Francis Fletcher, 
the falsest knave that liveth.” 
From this some have drawn the 
rather rash conclusion that because 
Drake amused himself with horse- 
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play in the Indian Ocean, Fletcher 
must have told lies when writing 
in London. The deduction seems 
to be wild. Mr Oorbett says that 
Doughty found it his interest to 
make a favourable impression on 
Fletcher. The implication is that 
the chaplain was befooled; but 
this, I venture to think, is what 
Mr Corbett has to prove, and is 
not to assume. Whatever the 
good sense of Mr Fletcher may 
have been, the fact remains that 
‘The World Encompassed’ is said 
on the title-page to have been 
based on his notes. He puts the 
thorough defenders of Drake in 
much the same dilemma as Winter. 
If he was a fool and knave (the 
two are quite compatible, whatever 
some knaves may think), it was 
strange that the family should use 
his evidence. If he was neither, 
then his evidence is good against 
Drake. 

It is difficult to say what pur- 
pose the collection of jottings called 
by Mr Vaux “ Documents referring 
to Mr Doughty” were originally 
meant to serve. They have much 
the air of depositions meant to be 
used at the trial of Doughty. 
They mostly profess to deal with 
some matter of fact—to Doughty’s 
words or actions—and are signed 
by various persons. What they 
amount to is a question very easy 
to answer. They are, one and all, 
the kind of skimble-scamble stuff, 
vague topics of prejudice or hear- 
say reports of things said, which 
ignorant, confused-headed men are 
liable to mistake for evidence. 
Irrelevant talk of this kind is still 
admitted in French, and sometimes 
in American, courts of law; but the 
British Themis has long regarded it 
with a just horror. Many of these 
broken fragments of “what the 
soldier said” and “what is not 
evidence” are signed by Fletcher 
and Winter. From this the deduc- 
tien has been made that they are 
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found confessing to the truth of 
the charges, whatever they were, 
against Doughty. But these 
broken fragments of bald chat 
prove no such thing. They may 
be accurate reports of things said, 
and therefore may have been 
signed quite properly by Doughty’s 
friends; and yet they do not supply 
among them a scintilla of evidence 
that he meant to return, or to 
create a mutiny, or to do any harm 
to Drake, or that he would have 
found the least support in the 
squadron if he had tried to do any 
of these things. They do go to 
show that the man was a loose and 
boastful talker—which Drake was 
himself, if his contemporaries do 
not lie—that he bragged of his 
influence with Lord Burghley, and 
that he denied that his commander 
had a commission to inflict capi- 
tal punishment. In short, he 
appears in the memoranda as much 
the man one would expect to find 
in a crew of adventurers and pirates, 
who staked their necks against the 
chance of making a fortune. Fin- 
ally, there is nothing in them which 
does not appear, better put, and in 
its context, in the narrative of the 
next witness, John Cooke. 

This very curious document 
exists only in the form of a copy 
in the handwriting of Stow, and 
was first brought to light by Mr 
Vaux, and printed with ‘The 
World Encompassed’ in 1854. It 
differs widely from the other 
records of the voyage, both in form 
and spirit. Cooke’s purpose was 
to tell the story of Doughty. He 
is as full and explicit as others are 
brief and obscure. Like Fletcher, 
he begins with the trouble in the 
Portuguese prize, but gives a very 
different account of what happened. 
According to Cooke, Drake gave the 
command to Doughty “ as his good 
and especial friend, praying him 
in any case to see good order kept, 
and whoso should be the breaker 
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thereof to give him to understand 
of any such, without exception of 
any.” Thomas Drake, the Ad- 
miral’s brother, “not the wisest 
man in Christendom,” was in the 
prize, and he, “ as one more greedy 
of prey than covetous of honesty 
or credit,” did “not only break 
open a chest, but did dive suddenly 
into the same.” Doughty reported 
this breach of orders to Drake, 
who thereupon “ presently falling 
into some rages, not without some 
great oaths, seemed to wonder that 
Thomas Doughty should mean to 
touch his brother, and did as it 
were assure himself that he had 
some further meaning in this, and 
that he meant to shoot at his 
credit, and he would not, nor could 
not (by God’s life, as he sware) 
suffer it.” From this, says Cooke, 
came all the “ grudges,” beginning 
with Doughty’s removal into the 
Pelican, Yet by great submissions 
on the part of Doughty, and the 
exertions of Mr Leonard Vicary, 
a gentleman and his friend, peace 
was made for a time. Doughty 
remained in the Pelican, and was 
“thought by the company to have 
the authority of captain from 
Drake.” But the reconciliation 
was in show only, and Drake 
“daily sought matter against Mr 
Doughty, seeking at every man’s 
hands what they could inveigh 
against him.” At last an occasion 
was found through a little incident 
which has the further merit of 
giving us a momentary glance at 
an Elizabethan ship’s company in 
its playful leisure :— 

“But in this mean season [i.e., in 
the meantime] you shall understand 
what befell. Master Drake never 
leaving to seek and force upon Master 
Doughty, found in the end this op- 
portunity to disgrace him. Whether 
of purpose or his own voluntary, it 
chanced John Brewer, the trumpeter, 
to go on board the Pelican, where, 
for that he had been long absent, the 
company offered him a cobbey [t¢., 
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cobbing, cf. a well-known scene in 
Marryat’s ‘ King’s Own’), among the 
which Master Doughty putting in his 
hand, said, fellow John, you shall 
have in my hand, although it be but 
light, among the rest, and so laying 
his hand on his buttock, which per- 
ceived of John trumpet, he began to 
swear blood and wounds to the com- 
pany to let him loose, for they are 
not all (quoth he) the General’s 
friends that be here, and with that 
turned him to Master Doughty, and 
said unto him (as himself presently 
after told me in the prize), God’s 
wounds, Doughty, what dost thou 
mean to use this familiarity with me, 
considering thou are not the General’s 
friend ? ho answered him, What, 
fellow John, what moves you to this, 
and to use these words to me, that 
am as good and sure a friend to my 
- General as any in this fleet, and 

defy him that shall say the contrary ? 
But is the matter thus, why yet, 
fellow John, I pray thee let me live 
until I come into England? Thus 
John Brewer, coming again presently 
aboard the prize, had not talked any 
long time with the General, but the 
boats went aboard and rested not, and 
presently brought Mr Doughty to the 
prize’s side. Master Drake being in 
the midst of service, who hearing the 
boat at the ship’s side, stood up, and 
Master Doughty offering to take hold 
of the ship to have entered, quoth 
the General, Stay there, Thomas 
Doughty, for I must send you to 
another place; and with that com- 
manded the mariners to row him 
aboard the flyboat, saying unto him 
it was a place more fit for him than 
that from whence he came. But 
Master Doughty, although he craved 
to speak with the General, could not 
bes permitted, neither would he hear 

m. 


The story now grows rapidly in 
melodramatic interest. It would 
be impossible without an abuse of 
quotations to give a full idea of 
the force with which Cooke de- 
scribes the rising wrath and vio- 
lence of Drake, and the increasing 
persecution of Doughty. On 
board the flyboat the unlucky man 
was the object of the aggressive 
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hostility of the sailors, The sail- 
ing-master refused to mess with 
him and the captain, Ohester. 
They were, according to Cooke, 
even denied food. This is a detail 
worthy of note, for it gives us an 
example of that dislike and dis- 
trust of the gentlemen adventurers 
on the part of the sailors, which 
appears in many passages in Eliza- 
bethan naval history. At the same 
time, it enables us to judge what 
amount of truth there can have 
been in theaccusation that Doughty 
meant to bring about a rising 
against Drake. Without the help 
of the sailors he could do nothing. 
Drake in the meantime had begun 
to accuse Doughty of witchcraft, 
saying that the bad weather which 
delayed the voyage, and caused 
constant separations in the squad- 
ron, came out of “Tom Doughty’s 
capease.” That Drake in common 
with nearly all his generation be- 
lieved in witchcraft may be taken 
for granted, and whether he was 
sincere in thinking Doughty guilty 
of the offence or not, no accusation 
was better calculated to excite the 
hatred of the sailors. Drake, too, 
accused John Doughty of being 
the poisoner of the Earl of Essex, 
which is a curious detail. Cam- 
den says that there were people 
who explained Doughty’s death 
by saying that he was the man 
who accused Leicester of poisoning 
Essex, and that he was murdered 
to satisfy the favourite’s revenge. 
At last, after a tale of wild words, 
blows, and abuse, we come to the 
last scene at Port St Julian. 

The whole company is brought 
ashore, and Drake sitting with 
John Thomas, “who opened a 
bundle of papers,” addresses his 
prisoner: “Thomas Doughty, you 
have here sought by divers means, 
in as much as you may, to discredit 
me, to the great hinderance and 
overthrow of this voyage, besides 
other great matters wherewith I 
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have to charge you withal, all 
which if you can clear yourself 
of, you and I shall be very good 
friends, whereto the contrary you 
have deserved death.” Doughty 
denied the charge, and when asked 
how he will be tried, asked to be 
carried to England. To this he 
was told that he must be tried on 
the spot. He asked for a sight 
of Drake’s commission, whereupon, 
“ Well, quoth he [7.¢., Drake], you 
shall not see it; but well, my 
masters, this fellow is full of prat- 
ing, bind me his arms, for I will 
be safe of my life. My masters, 
you that be my good friends— 
Thomas Hood, Gregory—you my 
masters bind him.” A storm of 
abuse, in which the charge of 
poisoning Essex comes up, follows, 
and— 


“Then, in fine, was there a jury 
called, whereof Master John Winter 
was foreman. Then by John Thomas 
were the articles read unto them, 
even once over for a last farewell, for 
fear that menshould havecarried them 
away by memory, all which appeared 
to be words of unkindness, and to pro- 
ceed of some choler, all which Doughty 
did not greatly deny, until at length 
came in one Edward Bright, whose 
honesty of life I have not to deal with 
[Doughty had said that Bright’s wife 
led ‘an ill life at Cambridge’], who 
said, Nay, Doughty, we have other 
matter for you yet that will a little 
near touch you, it will i faith bite 
you at the quick. I pray thee, Ned 
Bright, quoth he, charge me with 
nothing but truth and spare me not. 
Then John Thomas read further for 
his last article to conclude the whole 
withal that Thomas Doughty should 
say to Edward Bright in Master 
Drake’s garden, that the Queens 
Majesty and Counsel would be cor- 
rupted. So Bright holding up his 
finger, said, ‘How like you this gear, 
sirrah,’ quoth he. Why, Ned Bright, 
said Master Doughty, what should 
move thee thus to belie me? Thou 
knowest that such familiarity was 
never between thee and me; but it 
may be I said if we brought home 
gold we should be the better welcome, 
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but yet that is more than I do re- 
member. Then it fell out upon fur- 
ther talk that Master Doughty said 
that my Lord Treasurer had a plot 
[z.e., a plan] of the voyage. No, that 
hath he not, quoth Master Drake. 
He had it from me, quoth Master 
Doughty. Lo, my masters, quoth 
he [Drake], what this fellow hath 
done, God will have his treacheries 
all known, for her Majesty gave me 
special commandment that of all men 
my Lord Treasurer should not know 
it, but to see he [how ?] his own mouth 
hath betrayed him! So this was a 
special article against him to cut his 
throat, and greatly he [Drake] seemed 
to rejoice at this advantage.” 


The rest of the story must be 
dismissed in few words, A pro- 
test from Mr Leonard Vicary 
was borne down by a torrent of 
abuse of “crafty lawyers,” and a 
declaration that the jury must find 
as to the facts, and that Drake 
would do the rest. The jury did 
find, after some demur as to the 
dubious honesty of Ned Bright, 
and Drake passed sentence of 
death. Cooke confirms the story 
of the communion and the last 
dinner together, and tells us that 
Doughty died as the men of his 
century usually did when the game 
was up, with no display of “‘ vulgar 
spite” and with a jest. Oooke 
tells us also that Drake did offer 
to spare Doughty’s life if some one 
would be responsible for his safe 
keeping. When, however, Winter 
offered to take him in the Eliza- 
beth, Drake changed his mind, and 
told the crew that if Doughty was 
spared they must fasten down the 
hatches and return to England. 
As the sailors looked to booty for 
their reward, they naturally raised 
an outcry at this, and the execu- 
tion followed. 

Here we have Fletcher’s story 
“writ large,” and with acrimony. 
Cooke avows his belief that Drake 
was a tyrant and a murderer, and 
confesses that he had himself 
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suffered from his oppression. His 
passion has deprived his story of 
all value in the opinion of some 
judges. Mr Laughton, in his 
article on Drake in the ‘ National 
Dictionary of Biography,’ speaks 
of his venom and contradictions. 
The contradictions are not visible 
to me. Oooke is very consistent 
with himself. He only differs 
from Fletcher as to the details of 
what passed in the Portuguese 
prize. The other narratives are 
80 vague, so condensed, so barren 
of specific statement of fact, that 
there is little indeed in them, be- 
yond the statement that Doughty 
was executed, to contradict. As 
for the venom, if Oooke believed 
that he had seen his friend sub- 
jected to a long malignant perse- 
cution, and finally murdered on 
vamped-up charges, there is no- 
thing in his language beyond a 
very natural indignation. What 
could he think of Drake except 
that he was a tyrant and a 
murderer? Mr Corbett accepts 
Cooke’s evidence, but speaks of 
the blunder-headed honesty of the 
man, which made him incapable of 
understanding what he saw. The 
blunder-headedness is not obvious 
to me. On the contrary, I take 
Cooke to have been a very clear- 
headed man, who thoroughly knew 
what he meant, and had a very 
distinct idea how to make others 
agree with him. There is an air 
of truth about the whole story, a 
minuteness of touch, a verisimili- 
tude in the words and even gestures 
of the actors, which are very con- 
vincing. Ned Bright, for instance, 
holding up his finger and chuck- 
ling in triumph over his little 
piece of irrelevant cackle, is just 
such a figure as may be seen any 
day when plaintiff is put up to 
face defendant in one of her 
Majesty’s county courts. And it 
is but one of scores of touches. If 
Cooke invented all this, then the 
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Elizabethan tale of picaroon ad- 
venture escaped being written by 
a man who had fifty times Nash’s 
faculty for the work. If, however, 
what we have here is an account, 
passionate, but essentially honest, 
of a thing seen, written by an 
ignorant man, with a good memory 
and some sardonic humour, there 
is nothing wonderful in the narra- 
tive. What tells for Cooke's 
honesty is that he does not on the 
whole give us a favourable impres- 
sion of Doughty. The unlucky 
man appears from his friend’s 
account to have been a loquacious 
person of decidedly flashy char- 
acter, with a combination of self- 
assertion and irresolution, which 
must have been both a provocation 
and a temptation to such a man as 
Drake. 

‘The World Encompassed’ is 
not in itself evidence as to the 
facts. But it is evidence as to 
what the Drake family wished the 
world to believe as to the facts. 
Looked at from that point of view, 
it has some value. In order to 
produce the desired effect, the 
author concocted a tissue of lies 
positive and lies of evasion, 
written in a very maudlin, re- 
dundant, garrulous style. He 
suppresses the name of Doughty, 
and speaks only of some mischief 
which, if it had not been dis- 
covered, “had extended itself, not 
only to the shedding of innocent 
blood by murdering our general 
and such others as were most firm 
and faithful to him, but also to the 
final overthrow of the whole action 
intended, and to divers other most 
dangerous effects.” This is obvi- 
ously mere tautology. The other 
stories, that Doughty confessed to 
the truth of all charges brought 
against him, fell into a gush of 
repentant emotion, and actually 
asked that his head might be cut 
off, has the marks of fabrication 
on every syllable of it. If evera 
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tale bore on the face of it evi- 
dence that the writer did not ven- 
ture to tell the truth, and yet had 
not the courage to risk a circum- 
stantial lie, it is this silly passage 
in ‘The World Encompassed.’ 
What it proves is that the Drake 
family knew that there was some- 
thing in the story which they dare 
not tell, and so endeavoured to 
escape under a cloud of words. 

To end the tale. When the 
Pelican, rechristened the Golden 
Hind, returned home, John 
Doughty made himself trouble- 
some to Drake. There was some 
sort of inquiry by the Council 
which came to nothing, and then 
John Doughty is accused of having 
turned to “the wild justice of 
revenge,” and of having engaged 
in a plot to murder Drake. He 
was accused but not convicted, for 
when he had been arrested, and 
had lain in prison for sixteen 
months, he petitioned to be let 
out, or put on his trial. The 
answer was that he was to stay 
where he was, and then he vanishes 
from sight. 

When we look over this story 
as a whole, there are certain 
features which strike us at once. 
Whenever a witness, or a com- 
mentator at or near the time, is 
favourable to Drake, he either 
abstains alike from detail and 
expressions of opinion, or, as in 
the case of the compiler of ‘The 
World Encompassed,’ he can be 
shown to have lied. Whenever 
there was the least risk, as in the 
case of the complaints, and the 
alleged criminal intentions of John 
Doughty, that the truth would be- 
come known, authority steps in 
and imposes silence. Why was 
this the case? It is an idle and 
rather cowardly subterfuge to 
talk of some supposed secret, and 
of the risk that Burghley’s name 
would be dragged in. The ex- 
istence of the secret is not to be 
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merely assumed ; and as for Lord 
Burghley, it was to his interest 
that all the world should know 
how keenly he watched what was 
going on about him, even in the 
Queen’s cabinet, and should lay 
the lesson to heart. The explana- 
tion is, I think, plain enough to 
all who will look at the facts, and 
will abstain from bemusing them- 
selves with what Bayes in the 
“Rehearsal” calls “your supposes.” 

When Drake left England on 
his great voyage round the world 
he was “un agent désavouable et 
désavoué” of Queen Elizabeth. 
She was for ever carrying on 
underhand attacks on the King 
of Spain—partly to satisfy the 
desire of her subjects to share in 
the good things of the New World, 
partly to warn King Philip off 
attempts to help her own dis- 
contented subjects in England and 
Ireland; partly because, being 
after all a woman, she had a 
constant desire to try how far 
she could go safely. The men who 
went on these ventures staked 
their necks. It was certain that 
the Spaniards would hang them 
if they were caught, and it was 
not certain that the Queen would 
not hang them when they came 
back, if it happened ‘io be her 
interest to do so at the time. 
Prudent men would not go on 
such enterprises. The adventurers 
would be of three classes, There 
would be bold ambitious men of 
the stamp of Drake, with their 
way to make in the world, and 
with them sailors who had pro- 
bably had a share in the piracy 
then rampant on the coasts of 
England and Ireland. These latter 
were, as Southey shrewdly says, 
in greater safety when adventur- 
ing among the Spanish settlements, 
widely scattered over vast terri- 
tories in America, all of them 
small, and generally unarmed, than 
they would have been when break- 
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ing the laws at home. Then there 
were the “‘ gentlemen adventurers ” 
—gamblers who held with Sir 
Walter Raleigh that the greatest 
of misfortunes is to be poor, and 
who, like him, were not over- 
scrupulous us to how they became 
rich, They would contribute to 
the expense of the voyage, and 
they went on it with a vaguely 
defined claim to authority, based 
partly on their contribution to the 
capital of the venture, partly on 
their social position as gentlemen. 

To keep order in a company 
formed in this fashion was neces- 
sarily difficult when “ the General ” 
could not carry a regular com- 
mission. The feat had to be 
achieved by personal influence, 
and that again had to be based on 
love and fear. Though Drake 
had perhaps never heard of, and 
we may be sure had never read, 
‘The Prince’ in his life, he lived 
in the atmosphere of his time, and 
it was enough to instil into him 
the substance of the terrible and 
profound seventeenth chapter, “ Of 
cruelty and clemency, and of 
whether it is better to be loved or 
feared.” Machiavelli’s grim say- 
ing that human nature is too base 
to be ruled by love alone, would be 
conspicuously true (more or less 
true it always is) in a company 
of pirates, semi-pirates, and gam- 
blers. Fear was needed, and 
Drake’s mother-wit would teach 
him, without the help of Machia- 
velli, how prudent it was to so 
make himself feared that he did 
not arouse general hate. “To be 
feared but not hated,” as Machia- 
velli put it in his inimitable way, 
“since indeed much good comes 
of being at once feared and not 
hated.” 

This being the position, what is 
the course which would naturally 
suggest itself to a clear- headed 
man, who from the very nature of 
the work he was engaged in was 
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not too scrupulous? Manifestly 
it would be to pick out some one 
at whom it was profitable to 
strike, and who could be struck 
without arousing inconvenient 
hate. Doughty presented himself 
for the purpose. He was a gentle- 
man adventurer, and_ therefore 
member of a class of which the 
seamen, who believed that it ex- 
ploited them selfishly, were always 
envious. His self-assertive charac- 
ter had made him peculiarly dis- 
tasteful, and showed that he might 
possibly become dangerous. Drake, 
who had met him in Ireland when 
they were both serving in those 
ferocious wars in which we rivalled 
(to excel was impossible) the worst 
crimes of the Spanish Oonquista- 
dores of America, knew that he 
was a man of no important con- 
nections. Everything pointed to 
the advisability of making him an 
example. That Drake could speak 
of a previous friendship with 
Doughty only added to the reasons 
for striking at him. “If I do this 
to the man who was my friend, 
what will I do to you,” he said 
to the gentlemen adventurers. To 
the sailors he said, “‘ If I do this to 
my friend, how great must be my 
interest in the voyage which is to 
make you all rich.” The ideal 
“insieme esser temuto e non 
odiato” could hardly have been 
better achieved. When once we 
accept this interpretation of the 
case of Mr Doughty, all its mystery 
disappears. The facts become per- 
fectly intelligible, and we quite 
understand why Drake’s friends 
and family maintained a careful 
reserve. Machiavelli does not 
advise his Prince to talk candidly 
about those vicious acts which 
were necessary for his security. 
Two objections may be made to 
my interpretation. It may be 
said that if I am right the Council, 
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and the law, would have called 
Drake to account. To that I 
answer that when he returned he 
brought a mass of treasure on 
which her Majesty wished to lay 
hands. She was therefore con- 
cerned to defend him against the 
accusation of piracy. To have 
brought him to trial on a charge 
of murder at such a time would 
have caused her great diplomatic 
inconvenience, If anybody thinks 
that the reason of State would not 
have been held to be a sufficient 
excuse for a denial of justice, when 
the victim was so obscure a man 
as Doughty, I can only, with 
sincere wishes for his profit there- 
by, remit him to his studies of the 
period. It may also be said that 
on my showing Drake was a wicked 
man. ‘To that I answer that then 
Burghley, who once arranged a 
little plot to get one of Queen 
Mary’s agents tortured in Spain, 
Walsingham and Queen Elizabeth, 
who endeavoured to trap Paulet 
and Drury into murder, were very 
wicked people also. At least on 
my theory Drake did not kill a 
man merely for having given “a 
plot of the voyage” to the Lord 
Treasurer, which did no harm. 
That would have been the act of a 
rancorous and muddle - headed 
tarpaulin. He killed Doughty to 
terrify the uneasy gentleman-adven- 
turer element, and to establish his 
own irregular, but indispensable, 
authority. It was not an amiable 
action ; but, at least, it is not want- 
ing in a certain sombre grandeur. 
Moreover, like Czsar Borgia’s 
massacre of his captains, which 
was beneficent to the Romagna, it 
worked for some good, since it 
established the rule that there was 
to be no divided command, and 
that the gentleman should haul 
with the seaman. 
Davip Hannay. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR.! 


THE QUARRIES OF MONT-ROUGE. 


SHE turned, the dear figure. I 
heard her breath catch as she 
leaned forward and gazed at me. 
Her hair was all tumbled abroad ; 
her sweet scared eyes looked out 
of a thicket of it like little fright- 
ened birds from a copse. She took 
a hurried step or two in my direc- 
tion, then cried, “ C’est wn coup du 
ciel /” and threw up her hands and 
pressed them to her face. 

I dropped my yearning arms. 
A needle of ice pierced my heart. 

“A judgment of heaven?” I 
cried, sorrowfully. 

The sound of my voice seemed 
like the very stroke of a thyrsus 
on her shoulders. She broke into 
an agitated walk—pacing to and 
froin front of me—wringing her 
hands and clasping them thus to 
her temples. Her shadow fled 
before or after her like a coaxing 
child. 

Suddenly, to my amazement, 
she darted upon me, and seized 
and shook me in a little fury of 
passion. 

“ Prends cela, prends cela, prends 
cela !” she cried ; and then as sud- 
denly she released me, and ran 
back to her ledge, and flung her- 
self face-downwards thereon, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

Shocked and astounded beyond 
ai, I followed and stood over 

er. 

“‘ Mademoiselle de Lage,” I said, 
miserably —‘of what am I guilty?” 

“Of everything —of nothing! 
Perhaps it is I that am to blame!” 
she cried in a mufiled voice. 

“What have I done?” 


She sat up, weeping, and pressed 
the pain from her forehead. 

‘‘Oh, monsieur ! it is not a little 
thing to pass twelve hours in the 
most terrible loneliness—in the 
most terrible anxiety!” 

“T do not understand.” 

‘You do not, indeed—the feel- 
ings of others—the wisdom of 
discretion.” 

‘Mademoiselle !” I exclaimed, 
in all patience. 

She sat, with her palms resting 
upon the ledge. She looked up at 
me defiantly, though she yet fought 
with her sobs. 

“Tt was doubtless a fine thing 
in your eyes this morning,” she 
said, “to throw scorn to that 
wretch who could have destroyed 
you with a word.” 

I felt my breath come quickly. 

“That wretch!” I whispered— 
“this morning?” 

‘Tt was what I said, monsieur, 
—the loup-garow of the Salle de la 
Liberté. But where one attaches 
any responsibility to life, one 
should learn to distinguish be- 
tween bravado and courage.” 

I think I must have turned very 
pale, for a sudden concern came 
into her face. 

** Mademoiselle,” I said, “ will 
persist in giving me the best reason 
for holding life cheaply—that I can- 
not, it seems, find favour with her.” 

‘Was it, then, monsieur, that 
you yourself were your only con- 
sideration?” 

“Oh! give me at least the in- 
dulgence,” I cried, “ to retort upon 
an insolent that insults me.” 
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“ Grand Dieu !” she said, mock- 
ingly; ‘but what a perverted 
heroism! And must a man’s 
duty be always first towards his 
dignity, and afterwards, a long 
way ” 

She broke off, panting, and tap- 
ing her foot on the ground. 1 
looked at her, all mazed and dum- 
foundered. 

“ And afterwards ?” I repeated. 
She would not continue. A little 
silence succeeded. 

** Mademoiselle,” I said at length 
sadly—‘“‘ let me speak out what 
is in my heart, and have done 
with it. That little cry of 
pity and of protest that I heard 
uttered this morning when sen- 
tence was demanded upon me in 
the Palais de Justice, and that I 
must needs now associate with this 
new dear knowledge of your free- 
dom—if I have put upon it an 
unwarrantable construction, some- 
thing beyond the mere expression 
of a woman’s sympathy with the 
unfortunate—you will, I am sure, 
extend that sympathy to my blind- 
ness, the realisation of which must 
in itself prove my heavy punish- 
ment. If, also, I have dared to 
translate the anxiety you have 
by your own showing suffered, 
here in this savage burrow, into 
a sentiment more profound than 
that of simple concern for an old- 
time comrade, you will spare my 
presumption, will you not, the 
bitterness of a rebuke? It shall 
not be needed, believe me. My 
very love ‘4 

She interrupted me, rising to 
her feet white and peremptory. 

“Not for me, monsiéur—not 
forme! And, for my-associations 
—they shall never be of that word 
with deceit !” 

“ Deceit !” 

“ But is it not so? Have you 
not approached my confidence in 
a false guise, under a false name 4 
Oh!” (she stamped her foot again) 
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“cannot you see how my conde- 
scension to the Citizen Thibaut is 
stultified by this new knowledge 
of his rank? how to favour now 
what I had hitherto held at arm’s- 
length would be to place myself 
in the worst regard of snobbish- 
ness |!” 

‘‘ No, mademoiselle —I confess 
that I cannot ;—but then I jour- 
neyed hither in the National 
hearse.” 

*T do not understand.” 

‘“‘ Why, only that there one finds 
a ragpicker’s head clapt upon a 
monseigneur’s neck in the frater- 
nity that is decreed to level all 
distinctions. What is the advan- 
tage of a name, then, when one is 
denied a tombstone?” 

“ Ah!” she cried, “ you seek to 
disarm me with levity. I recog- 
nise your habit of tolerant con- 
tempt for the mental equipment 
of my sex. It does not become 
you, monsieur ;—but what does it 
matter! I know already your 
opinion of me, and how compound 
it is of disdain and disgust. I am 
soulless and cruel and capricious 
—perhaps ill-favoured also; but 
there, I think, you pronounce me 
inoffensive or something less. But 
I would have you say, monsieur— 
what was Lepelletier to me? I 
should have sickened, rather, to 
break bread with my uncle — 
whom heaven induce to the 
shame of repentance! And I was 
ill that night, so that even you 
might have softened in your judg- 
ment of me.” 

I stood amazed abtheivehemence 
of her speech, at the rapidity of-in- 
consequence with*which she pelted 
me with any chance missile that 
came to her hand; It was evident 
the poor childgwas overwrought to 
a degree ; an@ & was fixed helpless 
between my passionate desire to 
reassure and comfort her and my 
sense of her repudiation of my 
right to do so. Now, it happened 
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that, where words would have 
availed little, a mute appeal—the 
manner of which it was beyond 
my power to control—was to serve 
the best purposes of reconciliation. 
For suddenly, as I dwelt be- 
wildered upon the wet flashing of 
Carinne’s eyes, emotion and fa- 
tigue, coupled with the sick pain 
of my wound, so wrought upon me 
that the vault went reeling and I 
with it. I heard her cry out; 
felt her clutch me,—and then 
there was sense for little but ex- 
haustion in my drugged brain. 


‘‘T am on the floor, Carinne ?” 

“On the floor, mon ami.” 

“T am not so little a weight, 
you see. You tried to support me 
to the bench and failed—for I 
know.” 

“ But you were a dead-weight.” 

“ Not dead yet, chatiemite. Only 
I think I am dying.” 

“No, no, little Thibaut! 4 
Dieu ne plaise / You will not be 
so wicked. And what makes you 
think so?” 

**T am so near heaven.” 

“Do you mean me! 
burn.” 

“ Kiss me, then, and give me of 
your fire.” 

*“ But, if you were to recover ?” 

“T would return it.” 

“Tt is infamous. You presume 
upon my tenderness, that is all for 
your cruel wound. Yet I do not 
think you are much hurt.” 

“Not now, with your hand 
upon my heart. Tell me, Carinne 
—it was Jacques Crépin that 
brought you here ?” 

“That had me conveyed hither 
by his deputy, Gusman. It was 
this morning, after your trial. He 
had had me released from prison 
—le péchewr pénitent. God had 
moved him to remorse, it seemed, 
and some unknown—perhaps one 
that had overheard us in La Force 
—to knowledge of our friendship, 
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—yours and mine. He procured 
me my passport ; accompanied me 
beyond the barrier d’Enfer ; com- 
mitted me to the keeping of this 
deadman of the quarries. He 
swore he would play his life 
against yours—would win you to 
me here or perish in the attempt. 
Judge then, you, of my waiting 
torture—my anguish of expecta- 
tion in this solitude!” 

* Would win me to you! And 
you desired this thing? Oh, ma 
mie, ma mie! how, then, could you 
welcome me as you did ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“And deny and abuse me and 
give me such pain?” 

*T do not know.” 

“For you love me very dearly 

Oarinne, I am dying !” 

“Tdo not believe you. That 
trick shall not serve a second 
time.” 


‘‘ And what are we to do now, 
Oarinne?” 

“Thou must be asking thyself 
that question,” said a voice—Cré- 
pin’s— that clanged suddenly in 
the vaulted labyrinth. The man 
himself stood looking down upon 
us. Beside him the gaunt figure 
of my guide held aloft a flambeau 
that talked with a resinous sputter. 
Its flare reddened the auburn 
curls of the Sectional President, 
and informed his dissolute face 
with a radiance that was like an 
inner consciousness of nobility. 

‘My task ends here,” he said, 
quietly. ‘And shall we cry quits, 
M. le Comte?” 

I lay on the floor, my head in 
Carinne’s lap. 

“Citizen Crépin,” I said, “thou 
hast acquitted thyself like a gentle- 
man and a man of courage. I 
would not wish, for thy sake, that 
the risk had been less; I would 
not, for ours, know that it hath 
involved thee in the toils.” 

“We are all in the toils now- 
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adays,” said he; “and happy the 
lion that can find a mouse for his 
friend. To the extent of my 
power I have done; yet, I warn 
thee, thou art not out of the wood. 
If the weasel wakes to the manner 
of his outwitting, not a river of 
blood shall divert him from the 
scent till he has run thee down— 
thee, and me also. Oh! I desire 
thee, do not misapprehend the im- 
portance of my service.” 

Carinne looked up. She made 
an involuntary gesture with her 
hands. This dear child, in her 
sweet surrender, became the ar- 
chetype of womanhood. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, softly, 
* you have stood aside so honour- 
ably, you have made us so greatly 
your debtors, that you will not 
now stultify your own self-sacri- 
fice by imposing upon us a heritage 
of remorse? If you are in such 
danger, why not remain here with 
us?” 

He did not answer for some 
moments; but he shook his head 
very slightly as he gazed down 
on us. 

** As to life,” he said presently, 
“my compact is with the senses. 
There is a higher ideal to reach to, 
no doubt; but Mordi/ I confess, 
for myself I cannot feel the epi- 
cure and play the ascetic. To 
continue in love with virtue, one 
must take it only, like opium, in 
occasional doses. An _ habitual 
indulgence in it degrades the 
picturesqueness of its own early 
evoking. Perhaps it should be 
ethically grateful to me to remain 
here to contemplate the fruit of 
my generosity ripening for an- 
other’s picking. Perhaps the 
guillotine is awaiting me in Paris. 
Well, mademoiselle, of the two 
evils [ prefer the latter. Here, to 
feed on my own self-righteousness 
would be to starve at the end of 
a day; there, the glory of doing, 
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of directing, of enjoying, will soon 
woo me from memory of a senti- 
ment that was no more part of my 
real self than the mistletoe is part 
of the harsh trunk it beautifies. 
For death, I do not fear it, if it 
will come to me passionately, like 
a mistress.” 

** Monsieur 

** Ah, mademoiselle! believe me 
that I can offer no higher testi- 
mony to your worth than the 
assurance that I have for six 
months lost myself in you!” 

I looked at this ex-waiter in 
marvel. His dishes could never 
have shown a finer polish than his 
manners. Moreover, in what in- 
tervals of supplying food to 
others had he sat himself down 
to his own feast of reason? One 
was accustomed in those days to 
hear coal-heavers discussing Did- 
erot, but not in the language of 
Diderot. I gazed on his face and 
thought I saw in it a neutral 
ground, whereon a beast and an 
angel hobnobbed in the intervals 
of combat. 

Beside him the torch-bearer — 
silent, melancholy, astringent — 
held his brand aloft motionless, as 
if his arm were a sconce of iron. 

‘You are hurt, monsieur?” 
said Crépin, suddenly referring to 
me. 

“Tt is nothing—a bite, a scratch ; 
an excuse for a pillow.” 

“ Ah!” (he fetched a flask from 
his pocket and uncorked it)—“ this 
is ethereal cream of mint—a liqueur 
I affect, in that it reminds me of 
lambs, and innocence—and shep- 
herdesses. Let us pledge one 
another, like good friends, at 
parting! And it will confirm thy 
cure, monsieur, so happily begun.” 

*‘ Mademoiselle?” he said plead- 
ingly, and offered it to Carinne. 

She touched it with her lips—I, 
more effectively, with mine. Oré- 
pin cried “TZringuons/” and, 
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taking a lusty pull, handed the 
flask to Gusman, who drained it. 

** Now,” said he, “ we are united 
by a bond the sweetest in the 
world—the sympathy of the palate. 
We have made of ourselves a 
little rosary of wine beads.” 

He put his hand lightly on 
Gusman’s shoulder. 

“ This austerity,” he said—“ this 
Bailly of the Municipality of the 
dead—I have purchased ye his 
favour with the one bribe to which 
he is susceptible. Kings might 
offer him their crowns ; easy maids 
their honour. They should no 
more draw him from his reserve 
than Alexander drew Diogenes 
from his tub. But there is a 
séductrice to his integrity, and the 
name of it is right Hollands. My 
faith! I would not swear my 
fidelity to such a frowzy mistress ; 
but taste is a matter of tempera- 
ment. Is it not so, Jacques?” 

“While the keg lasts, I will 
hold the safety of thy friends in 
pawn to thee.” 

So replied the spectral figure—a 
voice, a phantom—the very enigma 
of this charnel city of echoes. 

The liqueur had revived and 
comforted me amazingly. I raised 
myself on my elbow. 

“ Ah!” I cried, “ if good inten- 
tions could find favour with thee, 
I would make thy keg a kilderkin, 
Citizen Gusman !” 

The figure stood mute, like a 
man of bronze. Crépin laughed 
recklessly. 

“ He is the fast warden of these 
old catacombs,” he said — “the 
undying worm and sole master of 
their intricacies. Himself hath 
tunnelled them under the ground, 
I believe, like the tan-yard grub 
that bores into poplar-trees. Si- 
lence and secrecy are his familiars ; 
but, I tell thee, monsieur, he will 
absorb Hollands till he drips with 
it as the roofs of his own quarries 
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drip with water. The keg once 
drained, and—if thou renew’st it 
not—he will sell thee for a single 
measure of schnapps. Is it not so, 
Jacques ?” 

“Tt is so,” said the figure, in a 
deep, indifferent voice. 

Crépin laughed again, then sud- 
denly turned grave, and leaned 
down towards me. 

‘‘Harkee, M. le Comte!” he 
said, “ is thy pocket weil lined?” 

“With good intentions, M. le 
Président.” 

He nodded and, fetching a little 
bag of skin out of his breast, 
forced it into my hand. 

“Tt is all I can spare,” he said ; 
“and with that I must acquit my 
conscience of the matter.” 

“Tf ever I live to repay thee, 
good fellow P 

‘Ah, bah, monsieur! I owe 
thee for the Médoc. And now— 
escape if thou seest the way open. 
This strange creature will be thy 
bond-slave while the keg runs. 
Afterwards—eh bien/ C'est a toi 
la balle. For food, thou must do 
as others here—take toll of the 
country carts as they journey to 
the barriers. They will not pro- 
vide thee with sweetbreads in 
wine ; but—vwell, monsieur, there 
are fifty ways, after all, of cooking 
a cabbage.” 

I rose, with difficulty, to my 
feet. Carinne, still seated on the 
floor, held her hand in mine. 
Something like a gentle quinsy in 
my throat embarrassed my speech. 

“Good citizen ” I muttered. 

Crépin made a gesture with his 
hand and backed in a hurry. 

“*T desire no expression of grati- 
tude,” he said loudly, 

“Good citizen,” I repeated, 
“thou wouldst not rebuke our 
selfishness by denying us,’ thy 
most faithful debtors, the privi- 
lege claimed by even a minor actor 
in this escapade?” 
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‘‘Of whom dost thou speak ?” 

“ Of a turnkey at St Pélagie’s.” 

** Mordi! I drenched him once 
for the colic—that is all. The fool 
fancied he had swallowed an eft 
that was devouring his entrails.” 

He cried “ Portez vous bien /” 
and a quick emotion, as of phy- 
sical pain, flickered over his face 
like a breath of air over hot coals. 
Carinne was on her feet in a 
moment, had gone swiftly to him, 
and had taken his hand. 

“Monsieur,” she said, in a wet 
voice, “it is true that honour, like 
sweet vines, may shoot from beds 
of corruption. God forbid that I 
pass judgment on that which in- 
fluences the ways of men; but 
only—but only, monsieur, I hope 
you may live very long, and may 
take comfort from the thought 
of the insignificance of the subject 
of your so great sacrifice.” 

She drooped her dear head. The 
other looked at her with an intense 
gaze. 

“But, nevertheless,” he said 
quietly, “it was the letter of M. 
le Comte, of my honoured father 
Epicurus, that moved me to the 
sacrifice. That is great, as you 
say. I never realised how great 
till this moment. Yet—au, made- 
moiselle! I would not sanctify it 
out of the category of human 
passions by pretending that I 
was induced to it by any senti- 
ment of self-renunciation. Thy- 
self should not have persuaded me 
to spare thee—nor arything less, 
maybe, than an appeal from my 
preceptor in the metaphysics of 
the senses. I take no shame to 
say so. I am not a traitor to my 
creed ; and it would offend me to 
be called a purit in.” 

He put the girl’s hand gently 
away from him. 

“Still,” he said, “I may not 
deem myself worthy to touch this 
flower with my lips.” 
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And at that he turned and went 
from us, summoning Gusman to 
accompany him, and crying as he 
vanished,’ “‘ Good luck and forget- 
fulness to all !” 

So disappeared from our lives 
this singular man, who persisted 
to the very last in lashing me 
with the thong of my own twist- 
ing. We never saw him again; 
once only we heard of him. 

As the flash of the retreating 
torch glimmered into attenuation, 
Oarinne returned to me and sat 
down at my side. 

“Little Thibaut,” she said softly, 
“he designed me so great a wrong 
that I know not where to place 
him in my memory.” 

“ With the abortive children of 
thy fancy, Carinne ; amongst the 
thoughts that are ignorant of the 
good in themselves.” 

She sighed. 

“ And so it was thou wast his 
informer as to our friendship? 
And why didst thou write, Jean- 
Louis?” 

“To urge him, by our one time 
intimacy, to cease his persecution 
of a beautiful and most innocent 
lady.” 

“T did not know, I did not 
know!” she cried; and suddenly 
her arms were round my neck, 
and I Jay in a nest of love. 

“Oh! I am glad to be pretty, 
for the sake of the little Thibaut, 
that saved me from barbarous 
men, and from myself, and, alas! 
from my uncle! Little Thibaut, 
did I hurt when I beat thee? 
Beat me, then, till I cry with the 
pain.” 

She sobbed and laughed and 
held my face against her bosom. 
In the midst, the candle on the 
wall dropped like a meteor, and 
instantly we were immured in a 
very crypt of darkness. 

She cried in a terrified voice: 
“Oh, mon Diew/ hold me, or I 
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sink!” and committed herself 
shuddering to my embrace. 

The blackness was blind, hor- 
rible, beyond reason. We could 
only shut our eyes and whisper to 
one another, expecting and hoping 
for Gusman’s return, But he 
came no more that night, and 
by - and- by Carinne slept in my 
arms, 





The glare of torch-light on my 
face brought me to my senses, 
That sombre deadman, as Carinne 
called him, stood above us—vision- 
less, without movement, it seemed 
—a lurid genii presented in a 
swirling drift of smoke. He might 
never have moved from the spot 
since we had last seen him there. 

“Why dost thou wake us, good 
friend?” said I. ‘Hast thou a 
midnight service for the dead 
here ?” 

“Tt is high morning,” said he, 
in a voice like a funeral bell. 


‘ Morning!” 
I sat up in amazement. Truly 
I had not thought of it. We had 


slept the clock round ; but there 
was no day in this hideous and 
melancholy underworld. 

T looked down at my companion. 
She had slipped from my hold of 
her, and lay across my knees, 
Her hair curled low on her fore- 
head; her eyelids were misted 
with a faint blue shadow, like the 
sheaths of hyacinth buds before 
they open; her lips were a little 
parted, as Love had left them. 
Mon Dieu! there is no sight so 
tender and so pathetic as that of 
a fair child asleep ; and what was 
Carinne but a child ! 

In an access of emotion I bent 
and softly touched the lips with 
mine. This infant so brave and 
so forlorn, whose head should 
have been pillowed on flowers, 
whose attendants should have been 
the lady fairies ! 
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“She is very pretty,” said the 
deadman. 

‘Ha, ha!” I cried. ‘ Hast 
thou found it out? There shall 
spring a blossom for thee yet, old 
Gusman, in this lifeless city of 
thine !” 

He twirled his torch for the first 
time, so that it spouted fire like a 
hand-grenade. 

* Blossoms!” he barked. “ But 
thou shalt know I have my garden 
walks down here—bowers of mil- 
dew, parterres of fine rank fun- 
guses, royal worms even, that have 
battened for centuries on the seed 
of men.” 

He crooked his knees, so that 
he might stare into my face. 

“Not altogether a city of the 
dead,” said he. 

“Ts it peopled with ghosts, 
then ?” 

“Very thickly, without doubt. 
Thou shalt see them swarm like 
maggots in its streets.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. The 
creature stood erect once more, 
and made a comprehensive gesture. 

“This?” he said,—‘‘ you must 
not judge by this. It is the Holy 
of Holies, to which none has access 
but the High Priest of the Cata- 
combs—and such as he favours.” 

“And what, in a rude age, keeps 
it sacred ?” 

He swept his torch right and 
left. 

‘‘ Look, then !” said he. 

We lay in a vaulted chamber 
hewn out of the rock. On all 
sides I fancied I caught dim vision 
of the mouths of innumerable low 
tunnels that exhaled a mist of pro- 
found night. 

‘‘Knowledge!” exclaimed the 
fearful man ; “the age-long lore of 
one that hath learnt his every 
footstep in this maze of oubliettes. 
There are beaten tracks here and 
there. Here and there a fool has 
been known to leave them. It 
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may be days or weeks before I hap- 
pen across his body—the eyes slip- 
ping forward of their lids, hismouth 
puckered out of shape from suck- 
ing and gnawing at the knuckles 
of his hands.” 

“Ttis terrible! And none comes 
hither but thou?” 

‘“*T, and the beasts of blood that 
must not be denied. When they 
hunt, I lead; therefore it is well 
to win my favour.” 

Carinne hurriedly raised herself. 
She threw her arms about me. 

‘‘Oh, my husband!” she cried, 
“take me where I may see the 
sweet daylight, if only for a 
moment !” 

I had thought the poor child 
slept. 

“Hush!” I murmured, “ Oiti- 
zen Gusman is going to show us 
his township !” 


By interminable corridors, so 
intricate that one would have 
thought their excavators must 
have lain down to die, each at the 
limit of his boring, from sheer 
despair of ever finding their way 
to the open again, we followed 
the flare of the torch, our eyes 
smarting in its smoke, our arms 
most fervently linked, Carinne’s 
to mine, in inseparable devotion. 
Now and again I would hear my 
poor little friend whisper, “ Light, 
light!” as if her very heart were 
starving ; and then I would draw 
her face to mine and cry con- 
fidently, ‘‘ It is coming, ma mie/” 
Still on we went over the uneven 
ground, thridding an endless laby- 
rinth of death, oppressed, weighed 
upon, hustled by inhuman walls, 
breathing and exhaling the thin 
black fluid that is the atmosphere 
of the disembodied. 

Sometimes, as if it crouched be- 
neath a stroke, the flame of the 
torch would dip and shrink under 
a current of gas, then leap jocund 
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again when the peril was swept 
by ; sometimes the tinkle of falling 
water would gladden our ears as 
with a memory of ancient happi- 
ness ; and, passing on, in a moment 
we should be bedewed with spray, 
and catch a glimpse, in the glare, 
of a very dropping-well of fire. 
At length, at the turning of a cor- 
ridor, Gusman called us to a halt. 

. He hollowed his left, hand to his 
mouth. 

“* Hola—laee — eh —h —h!” he 
yelled, like a very lutin. 

“ La— la—la—la—ldee—eh — 
laee—eh—ldee—eh/” was hooted 
and jangled back in a tumbling 
torrent of sound, that seemed to 
issue from the throat of a passage 
facing us and to shake the very 
roofs with merriment. Involun- 
tarily we shrunk against the wall, 
as if to allow space to the impetu- 


ous rush we foresaw. Mon Dieu, 
the strange illusion! Only the 


swarming imps of echoes, sum- 
moned to the Master call, came 
hurrying forth, leaping and falling 
over one another, fighting and 
struggling, clanging with reverber- 
ant laughter, distributing them- 
selves, disappearing down this or 
that corridor, shouting over their 
shoulders as they fled—faint, faint- 
er—till silence settled down once 
more like water in the wake of 
@ vessel, 

Gusman slewed his head about 
—cockt as it had been to the out- 
cry—to view of us. 

“They are lively to-day,” he 
said, with an unearthly distortion 
of his features. 

“ The echoes ?” 

“C'est cela, citoyen. So men 
entitle them. No doubt it is 
human to think to put terror out 
of countenance by miscalling it.” 

‘* How, then?” 

He beckoned us to follow; 
plunged into the very funnel 
mouth that had vomited the eerie 
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babble ; led us swiftly by a wind- 
ing passage, and stopped. 

“‘ Behold !” said he, flashing his 
torch to and fro over the surface 
of a roughly piled and cemented 
wall that seemed to close the en- 
trance to a vast recess. 

“Behold!” said he, sweeping 
the flame to the ground at the 
wall-foot. 

We saw a skull or two; a few 
scattered bones. An indescribable 
brassy odour assailed our nostrils. 
The stones shone with an oily 
exudation. 

“What company 
citizen ?” 

“A brave one, by my faith—a 
whole cemetery en bloc. Comment 
diable/ shall they have fitted 
themselves each with his own by 
the day of Judgment! They pre- 
tend to sleep, piecemeal as they 
were bundled in; but utter so 
little as a whisper down there, 
and they will begin to stir and to 
talk. Then if thou shout’st, as I 
did—my God, what a clamour in 
reply! But one would have 
thought they had protested enough 
already.” 

“In what manner ?” 

“ Ask the killers of September, 
thou. They are held honest men, 
I believe.” 

“Tt is enough,” said I. ‘ Lead 
on, citizen Gusman, and find us a 
glint of light, in the name of 
God!” 

I glanced, with a shudder, at 
Oarinne. Thank heaven! she had 


lies here, 


not, it appeared, understood. So. 


here, in one dreadful lime-cemented 
heap, were massed the victims of 
those unspeakable days! I re- 
membered the Abbaye and the 
blood-mark on the lip of Mademoi- 
selle de Lage; and I held the girl 
to my side, as we walked, with a 
pressure that was convulsive. 
Again the torch danced before 
us, and again we followed; and 
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yet again the deadman called us 
to a stop, and whirled his half- 
devoured brand. 

‘“Observe well,” said he; “for 
it is in this quarter ye must so- 
journ, and here seek refuge when 
warning comes.” 

This time a very hill of skulls 
and ribs and shanks —a lifeless 
crater—a Monte Testaccio of 
broken vessels that had once con- 
tained the wine of life. The heap 
filled a wide recess and rose twenty 
feet to the roof. 

“The contribution of ‘Les In- 
nocens,’” said Gusman, as if he 
were some spectral minister of 
affairs announcing in the Oonven- 
tion of the dead a Sectional sub- 
scription. 

He pointed to a little closet 
of stone, like a friar’s cell, that 
pierced the wall to one side of the 
heap. 

“ Behold your hermitage !” said 
he. 

Carrine, clinging to me, cried, 
“No, no!” in a weeping voice. 

“Hh bien/” said the creature, 
indifferently ; “you can take or 
leave, as you will.” 

“We will take, citizen.” 

“Look, then!” (he gripped my 
arm and haled me to the mound) 
“and note what I do.” 

There was a point—roughly un- 
distinguishable from the rest — 
where a welded mass of calcareous 
bone and rubbish lay upon the 
litter. This was, in effect, a door in 
one piece, with an infant’s skull for 
handle and concealed hinges of gut 
to one side to prevent its slipping 
out of place. Removed, it revealed 
a black mouth opening into an 
inner vacancy. 

“Underneath lies a great box 
or kennel of wood,” said Gusman, 
“ with a manhole cut in its side; 
and round and over the box the 
stuff is piled. At the very word 
of warning, creep in and close the 
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entrance. It is like enough ye 
will need it.” 

“ And here we are to stay ?” 

‘That is according to your in- 
clination.” 

“But Mor’ Dieu, my friend ! if 
thou wert to forget or overlook us 
entombed in this oubliette?” 

 Soyez content. I might forget 
thou wert lacking food, but never 
that the citizen President gave 
thee a purse.” 

* But——” 

“Tst, tst ! Wouldst thou explore 
farther my city of shadows? Here 
the wild quarries merge into the 
catacombs. Hence, a little space, 
thou wilt find company and to 
spare ;—light, also, if Mademoiselle 
wills,” 

The poor child uttered a heart- 
moving sigh. 

‘Come, then,” said Gusman, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

He preceded us the length of a 
single corridor, low and narrow— 
a mere human mole-run. All 
throughout it the rock seemed to 
grip us, the air to draw like wire 
into our lungs. And then, sud- 
denly, we were come to a par- 
apet of stone that cut our path 
like a whitewashed hoarding. For 
through a fissure in the plain 
above it a wedge of light entered 
—a very wise virgin with her 
lamp shining like snow ;—and un- 
der the beam we stopped, and 
gazed upwards, and could not gaze 
enough. 

But, for Carinne—she was trans- 
lated! She laughed; she mur- 
mured ; she made as if she caught 
the sweet wash like water in 
her hands and bathed her face 
with it. 

“And now I am ready,” said 
she. 

Then we scaled the wall, jump- 
ing to a lower terrace of rock: 
and thereafter ran the corridor 
again, descending, but now of 
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ample enough width and showing 
a design of masonry at intervals, 
and sometimes great stone supports 
to the roof where houses lay above. 
And in a moment our path swept 
into a monstrous field of bones— 
confused, myriad, piled up like 
slag about a pit-mouth; and we 
thridded our way therethrough 
along a dusty gully, and emerged 
at once into a high vaulted cavern 
and the view of living things. 

Living things! — Grand Dieu / 
the bats of the living Terror. They 
peered from holes and alcoves; 
they mowed and chattered; they 
shook their sooty locks at us and 
hailed Gusman in the jargon of 
the underworld. Thieves and 
rogues and cowards—here they 
swarmed in the warrens of despair, 
the very sacristans of devil - wor- 
ship, the unclean acolytes of the 
desecrated rock-chapels, whose 
books of the Gospel were long since 
torn for fuel. 

Out of one pestilent cavern, 
wherein I caught glimpse of an 
altar faced with an arabesque of 
cemented bones, something like a 
dusky ape, that clung with both 
hands to a staff for support, came 
mouthing and gesticulating at us. 

‘“ Bread, bread!” it mumbled, 
working its black jaws; and it 
made an aimless pick at Carinne’s 
skirt. 

“There is for thee, then!” 
thundered Gusman ; and he flapped 
his torch into the thing’s face. 
The animal vented a hideous cry 
and shuffled back into its hole, 
shedding sparks on its way as if it 
smouldered like an old rag. 

“Oh, mon ami/” whispered 
Oarinne, in a febrile voice—“ bet- 
ter the den by the skulls than 
this!” 

The deadman gave an acrid 
grin. 

“A la bonne heure,” said he. 
“ Doubtless hunger pinches. Oome 
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back, then; and I will open my 
wallet and thou shalt thy purse.” 


Early in the afternoon—so far as 
in that rayless desolation one could 
judge it to be—there broke upon 
our eyes the flutter of an advanc- 
ing light, upon our ears the quick 
secret patter of hurrying steps. 
These ran up to the very opening 
of our lair and stopped. 

“ Hide!” said the deadman’s 
voice, “‘I hear them call me to the 
search! Hide!” and, without an- 
other word, he retreated as he had 
come. 

Carinne uttered a little shudder- 
ing “Oh!” She took my head 
between her hands and kissed my 
lips, the admirable child. Then 
we emerged from our den (the 
ghostliest glimmer reached us from 
some distant corner, where, no 
doubt, Gusman had left a light 
burning), and stole swiftly to the 
mound-foot. I felt about for the 
infant’s skull (the position of which 
I had intensely remarked), and in 
a moment found it and laid bare 
the aperture. 

“ Dive, little rabbit,” said I. 

“T am within, Jean-Louis.” 

I followed, feet first, and with 
my toes just touching bottom, 
reached out and pulled the trap 
upon us. Then, with a feeling as 
if I were wrenching off a blouse 
over my shoulders, I let myself 
back into the hole—upon a carpet 
of muffling dust—and ma bonne 
amie caught at me, and we stood 
to hear our own hearts beating. 
Like the thick throb of a clock in 
an under-room—thus, I swear, our 
pulses sounded to us in that black 
and horrible stillness. The box 
had, it appeared, been very com- 
pactly built in at the first—and 
before the superincumbent litter 
of rubbish had been discharged 
over and around it— with the 
strongest bones, for that these 
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were calculated to endure, with- 
out shifting, the onset of one hur- 
riedly concealing himself ; yet this 
necessary precaution went near to 
stultifying itself by so helping to 
exclude the air as to make breath- 
ing a labour to one confined 
within. Fortunately, however, no 
long strain upon our endurance 
was demanded of us, 

Now the hunters came upon us 
so silently, that there, in our 
ghastly prison, a spray of light, 
scattered through the chinks of 
the trap, was our first intimation of 
their presence. Then, as we mad- 
dened to see the glint withdrawn, 
a low voice came to our ears. 

“Stop, then! What is this?” 

“The dust of the Innocents, 
citizen.” (Gusman’s voice.) 

“Tt is with the dust of the 
depraved in breeding fat maggots, 
is it not?” 

“Ay, so long as they can find 
flesh food.” 

“But what if such food were 
concealed herein? That little 
babouin of St Pélagie—ypeste/ a 
big thigh-bone would afford him 
cover.” 

I felt my hand carried to Car- 
inne’s lips in the darkness. 

Gusman kicked at the mound 
with his sabot. 

“Close litter,” said he “A 
man would suffocate that bur- 
rowed into it.” 

“Ts that so? Rake me over 
that big lump yonder—votla /— 
with the little skull sticking from 
it.” 

I felt my heart turn like a 
mountebank—felt Oarinne stoop 
suddenly and rise with something 
huddled in her hands. The as- 
tonishing child had, unknown to 
me, preconceived a plan and was 
prepared with it on the very flash 
of emergency. She leant past me, 
swift and perfectly silent, and im- 
mediately the little spars of light 
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about the trap went out, it seemed. 
If in moving she made the smallest 
sound, it was opportunely covered 
by the ragged cough that issued 
at the moment from Gusman’s 
throat. 

“ Dépéches toi /” said the author- 
itative voice. ‘That projecting 
patch, citizen—turn it for me!” 

“ There is nothing here.” 

‘But, there, I say! No, no! 
Mille tonnerres,—I will come my- 
self, then !” 

I heard Gusman’s breath vibrant 
outside the trap; heard him hast- 
ily raise the covering an inch or 
two, with an affectation of labour- 
ing perplexity. I set my teeth; 
I “saw red,” like flecks of blood ; 
I waited for the grunt of triumph 
that should announce the discovery 
of the hole. 

“Tt is as I told thee,” said the 
deadman ; “there is nothing.” 

I caught a note of strangeness 
in his voice, a suppressed marvel 
that communicated itself to me. 
The sweat broke out on my fore- 
head. 

“H’mph!” muttered the in- 
quisitor ; and I heard him step 
back. 

Suddenly he cried, “ Zn avant, 
plus avant/ To thy remotest 
boundaries, citizen warden! We 
will run the little rascal to earth 

et!” 

The light faded from our ken; 
the footsteps retreated. I passed 
a shaking hand over my eyes—I 
could not believe in the reality of 
our escape. 

At length, unable any longer to 
endure the silence, I caught at 
Carinne in the blackness. 

‘Little angel,” I said; “in God’s 
name, what didst thou do?” 

She bowed her sweet face to my 
neck. 

“Only this, Jean-Louis. I had 
noticed that my poor ragged skirt 
was much of the colour of this 
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heap ; and so I slipped it off and 
stuffed it into the hole.” 

We dwelt an hour in our hor- 
rible retreat, from time to time 
cautiously lifting the trap a finger’s- 
breadth for air. At the end, Gus- 
man reappeared with his torch and 
summoned us to our release. He 
looked at Oarinne, as St Hilde- 
phonsus might have gazed on the 
Blessed Virgin. 

“Tt was magnificent,” he said. 
**T saw at once. Thou hast saved 
me no less than thyself. That I 
will remember, citoyenne, when the 
opportunity serves,” 


On the third day our deadman 
came to us with a copy of the 
‘Moniteur’ in his hand. He 
pointed silently to a name in the 
list of the latest executed. Oarinne 
turned to me with pitiful eyes. 

“Ah, le pauvre Crépin/” I 
cried, in great emotion. ‘‘ What 
can one hope but that death 
came to him passionately, as he 
desired !” 


“Citizen Gusman, we are re- 
solved. We must go forth, if it 
is only to perish. We can endure 
this damning gloom no longer.” 

He looked down on us as we 
sat, this genii of the torch. His 
face was always framed to our 
vision in a lurid wreath, was the 
sport of any draught that swayed 
the leaping fire. Submitted to 
daylight, his features might have 
resolved themselves into expres- 
sionlessness and immobility. Tous 
they were ever shifting, fantastic, 
possessed with the very devils of 
the underworld. 

“ Well,” he said at length—‘“I 
owe the citizeness a debt of grati- 
tude ; but—sang Diew / after all I 
might repudiate it when the keg 
threatened to suckdry. I am myself 
only when I am not myself, That 
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would be a paradox in the world 
above there, eh? At least the 
moment is opportune. They hunt 
counter for thee, Thibaut. For 
the wench—she is not in their 
minds, nor associated in any man- 
ner with thee. That lends itself 
to an artifice. The idea tickles 
me. Sang Dieu! Yes, I will 
supply thee with a passport to 
Calais. Wait!” 

He went from us. We knew 
better than to interrupt or question 
him ; but we held together during 
his absence and whispered our 
hopes. In less than half an hour 
he returned to us, some papers 
grasped in his hand. 

“Observe,” said he. “It is not 
often, after a harvest of death, 
that the glanewrs of the Munici- 
pality overlook a stalk; yet now 
and again one will come to me. 
Citizen Tithon Riouffe, it appears, 
meditated a descent upon la maud- 
ite Angleterre. He had his papers, 
signed and countersigned, for him- 
self, and for his wife Sabine, more- 
over. It is lucky for you that 
he proved a rascal, for they shaved 
him nevertheless. What Barrére 
had granted, St Just rendered 
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nugatory. But, if they took his 
head, they left him his passports, 
and those I found in his secret 
pocket.” 

He broke off, with a quick ex- 
clamation, and peered down at me, 
holding the torch to my face. 

“Mother of God!” he cried— 
“*T will swear there is something a 
likeness here! I havea mind to 
fetch the head and set it to thine, 
cheek byjowl! Hé bien, comment, 
la petite babiole —that disturbs 
her! Well, well—take and use 
the papers, then, and, with discre- 
tion, ye shall win free!” 

Carinne caught at the rough 
hand of our preserver and kissed 
it. 

‘* Monsieur, thou art a deadman 
angel!” she cried ; and broke into 
a little fit of weeping. 

His lids fell. I saw his throat 
working. He examined his hand 
as if he thought something had 
stung it. 

“Yes, she is very pretty,” he 
muttered. ‘I think I would give 
my life for her.” 

Then he added, vaguely : “ Chou 
pour chou—I will take it out in 
Hollands.” 


THE SALAD COURSE, 


Citoyen Tithon Riouffe et femme 
had yet to experience the most 
extraordinary instance of that 
favouritism, by an after - display 
of which, towards those whom she 
has smitten without subduing, 
Fortune proclaims herself the 
least supernatural of goddesses. 
Truly, they had never thrown into 
the lottery of events with a faint 
heart; and now a first prize was 
to be the reward of their untiring 
persistency. 

Possibly, indeed, the papers of 
recommendation might have suf- 
ficed of themselves ; yet that they 





would have carried us (having 
regard to our moulting condition, 
poor cage-worn sparrows! and the 
necessary slowness of our advance) 
in safety to the coast, I most 
strenuously doubt. 

Dear God! the soughing of the 
May wind, the whisper of the 
grasses, the liquid flutter of the 
stars, that were like lights re- 
flected in a lake! The hour of 
ten saw us lifted to the plain 
in body—to the heavens in spirit. 
For freedom, we were flying from 
the land of liberty ; for life, from 
the advocates of the Rights of 
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Man. We sobbed and we em- 
braced. 

‘Some day,” we cried to Gusman, 
** we will come back and roll thee 
under a hogshead of echnapps !”— 
and then we set our faces to the 
north, and our teeth to a long task 
of endurance—one no less, indeed, 
than a sixty-league tramp up the 
half of the Isle de France and the 
whole of Picardie. Well, at least, 
as in the old days, we should walk 
together, with only the little 
rogue that laughs at locksmiths 
riding sedan between us. 

It was our design to skirt, at a 
reasonable distance, the east walls 
of the city, and to strike at Pan- 
tin, going by way of Gentilly 
and Bercy —the road to Meaux. 
Thence we would make, by a north- 
westerly course, the Amiens high- 
way ; and so, with full hearts and 
purses tight-belted for their hunger, 
for the pathetically distant sea. 

And all this we did, though not 
as we had foreseen. We toiled 
onwards in the dark throughout 
that first sweet night of liberty. 
For seven hours we tramped with- 
out resting; and then, ten miles 
north of the walls, we lay down 
under the lee of a skilling, and, 
rolled in one another’s arms, slept 
for four hours like moles. 


I woke to the prick of rain 
upon my face. Before my half- 
conscious eyes a hectic spot faded 
and went wan in a grey miasma 
like death. It was the sun—the 
cheek of the virgin day, grown 
chill in a premature decline. 

Isat up. From the south-west, 
like the breath of the fatal city 
pursuing us, a melancholy draft of 
cloud flowed and spread itself, 
making for the northern horizon. 
It wreathed in driving swirls and 
ripples, as if it were the very sur- 
face of a stream that ran above 
us; and, indeed almost before we 
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were moved to a full wakefulness, 
we were as sopt as though we lay 
under water. 

A swampy day it was to be. 
The drops soon fell so thickly that 
heaven seemed shut from us by a 
skylight of blurred glass. The 
interval from cloud to earth was 
like a glaze upon the superficies 
of a fire-baked sphere. The starved 
clammy fields shone livid; the 
highway ran, literally ; the pop- 
lars that skirted it were mere 
leafy piles in a lagoon. Then the 
wind rose, shouldering us forward 
and bombarding us from the rear 
in recurrent volleys, till I, at least, 
felt like a fugitive saurian escap- 
ing from the Deluge with my wet 
tail between my legs. 

I looked at my comrade, the 
delicate gallant lady. Her hair 
was whipped about her face, her 
skirt about her ankles. The red 
cap on her head, with which Gus- 
man had provided her, hung over 
like the comb of a vanquished 
cockerel. She was not vanquished, 
however. Her white teeth clicked 
a little with the cold; but when 
she became conscious of my gaze, 
she returned it with an ardour of 
the sweetest drollery. 

“Enfin, mon p’tit Thibaut,” she 
said; “I prefer Liberty in her 
chilly moods, though she make a 
noyade of us.” 

“Tt is almost come to that. 
With a brave effort, it seems, we 
might rise to the clouds by our 
own buoyancy. Take a _ long 
breath, Carinne. Canst thou 
swim ¢” 

She laughed and stopped a mo- 
ment, and took me by the hands. 

“ T should be able to,” she said ; 
‘‘T feel so like a fish, or a lizard, 
whose skin is a little loose on his 
body. Am I not a dreadful sight, 
Jean-Louis?” 

“Thou art never anything but 
beautiful in my eyes.” 
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“Fie, then, fie then! cannot I 
see myself in them! Very small 
and very ugly, Jean-Louis —an 
imp of black waters.” 

“And I see babies in thine, 
Carinne. That is what the peas- 
ants call them. And I never loved 
my own image so well as now. It 
has a little blue sky to itself to 
spite the reality. It is a fairy 
peeping from a flower. Ma mie, 
and art thou so very cold and 
hungry ?” 

“Truly, my teeth go on munch- 
ing the air for lack of anything 
better.” 

“Tt is pitiful. We must brave 
the next town or village to procure 
food. There are no berries here, 
Carinne ; no little conies to catch 
in a springe of withe and spit for 
roasting on an old sabre; and if 
there were, we must not stop to 
catch them.” 

“Tt is true we must eat, then. 
The plunge has to be made—for 
liberty or death. Formez vos ba- 
taillons/ Advance, M. le Comte, 
with thy heart jumping to the hilt 
of thy sword !” 

She cried out merrily, She 
was my own, my property, the 
soul of my confidence ; yet I could 
have cheered her in the face of a 
multitude as (God forgive the 
comparison !) the mob cheered the 
guenipe Théroigne when she en- 
tered the Bastille. 

So, once more we drove and 
were driven forward; and pre- 
sently, six miles north of St Denis, 
down we came, with stout courage, 
I hope, upon the village of Ecouen, 
and into immediate touch with 
that fortune that counselled us so 
amiably in the crisis of our affairs. 

Yet at the outset this capricieuse 
essayed to terrify us out of all 
assurance of self-confidence, and 
was the coquette to give us a bad 
quarter of an hour before she 
smiled on our suit. For at the 
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very barrier occurred a contre- 
temps that, but for its happy 
adaptation by us to circumstance, 
threatened to put a short end to 
our fugitive romance. 

We assumed a breezy deport- 
ment, under the raking scrutiny 
of five or six patriot savages—mere 
arrogant péagers, down whose dirty 
faces the rain trickled sluggishly 
like oil. Foul straw was stuft 
into their clogs ; over their shoul- 
ders, nipped with a skewer at the 
neck, were flung frowzy squares 
of sacking, in the hanging corners 
of which they held the flint-locks 
of their pieces for dryness’ sake. 
By the door of the village taxing- 
house, that stood hard by the bar- 
rier, a ferret-faced postilion—the 
only man of them all in boots— 
lounged, replaiting the lash of his 
whip and drawing the string 
through his mouth. 

‘‘Graceless weather, citizens !” 
said I. | 

Asquinting bonnet-rouge damned 
me for wn dne ennuyant. 

‘Keep thy breath,” said he, “for 
what is less obvious;” and he 
surlily demanded the production 
of our papers. 

“A good patriot,” growled an- 
other, “walks with his face to 
Paris.” 

“So many of them have their 
heads turned, it is true,” whispered 
Carinne. 

The squinting man wedged his 
eyes upon her. 

“What is that ?” he said sharply 
—“some mot de ralliement? Be 
careful, my friends! I have the 
gift to look straight into the hearts 
of traitors!” 

It was patent, however, that he 
deceived himself. He snatched 
the papers rudely from me, and 
conned them all at cross-purposes. 

“ Sacré corps!” he snapped— 
“what is thy accursed name?” 

“Tt is plain to read, citizen.” 
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“For a mincing aristocrat, yes. 
But, for us—we read only between 
the lines.” 

* Read on them, then, the names 
of Oitizen Tithon Riouffe and 
wife.” 

The indolent postilion spat the 
string from his lips, looked up 
suddenly, and came swiftly to the 
barrier. 

“ How?” said he, “what name?” 

I repeated the words, with a 
little quaver in my voice. The 
man cockt his head evilly, his 
eyes gone into slits. 

“Oh, le bon Diew!” he cried, in 
acrid tones, “ but the assurance of 
this ragged juggler!” 

Oarinne caught nervously at my 
hand. 

“T do not understand the citi- 
zen,” said I, in my truculent voice. 

‘‘ But I think, yes.” 

“That that is not the name on 
the passport ?” 

“T know nothing of the pass- 
port. I know that thou art not 
Riouffe, and it is enough.” 

Squint-eyes croaked joyously. 

“Oome!” he said; “here is a 
sop to the weather.” 

As for me, I could have whipped 
Gusman for his talk of a fortuitous 
resemblance. 

“T am Riouffe,” said I, stub- 
bornly, “whatever thou mayst 
think.” 

‘‘ Well, it is said,” cried the 
postilion. He chirped shrilly like 
aferret, “ And,if thou art Riouffe, 
thou art a damned aristocrat ; and 
how art thou the better for that?” 

“Bah!” I exclaimed. ‘ What 
dost thou know of me, pig of a 
stable-boy ?” 

“Of thee, nothing. Of Riouffe, 
enough to say that thou art not 
he.” 

“Explain, citizen!” growled a 
curt-spoken patriot, spitting on 
the ground for full-stop. 

“ Mes amis,” cried the deplor- 





able rogue. ‘‘ Myself, I conveyed 
the Citizen Tithon Riouffe to Paris 
in company with the Englishman. 
The Englishman, within the fifteen 
days, returns alone. He breaks 
his journey here, as you know, to 
breakfast at the ‘Anchor.’ But, 
for Riouffe—I heard he was ar- 
rested.” 

Grace of God! here was a con- 
catenation of mishaps—as luckless 
a rencontre as Fate ever conceived 
of cruelty. My heart turned grey. 
The beastly triumphant faces of 
the guard swam in my vision like 
spectres of delirium. Neverthe- 
less, I think, I preserved my reason 
sufficiently to assume a sang froid 
that was rather of the nature of a 
fever. 

“The question is,” said I, coolly, 
“not as to whether this lout is a 
fool or a liar, but as to whether or 
no my papers are inorder. You 
will please to observe by whom 
they are franked.” (I remembered, 
in a flash, the deadman’s state- 
ment.) ‘The name of the Citizen 
Deputy, who assured me a safe 
conduct ¢o Paris, being on this 
return passport, should be a sufli- 
cient guarantee that his good offices 
did not end with my arrival. I 
may have been arrested and I may 
have been released. It is not 
well, my friends, to pit the word 
of a horse-boy against that of a 
member of the Committee of 
Public Safety.” 

My high manner of assurance 
had its effect. The faces lowered 
into some expression of chagrin 
and perplexity. And then what 
must I do but spoil the effect of 
all by a childishly exuberant anti- 
climax. 

“T will grant,” said I, “that a 
change in the habit of one’s dress 
may confuse a keener head -piece 
than a jockey’s. Whatthen! I 
arrive from England; I return 
from Paris—there is the explana- 
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tion. Moreover, in these days of 
equality one must economise for 
the common good, and, rather 
than miss my return seat in the 
Englishman’s carriage and have 
to charter another, I follow in his 
track, when I find he is already 
started, in the hope to overtake 
him. And now you would delay 
us here while he stretches longer 
leagues between us!” 

Carinne gave a little soft 
whimper. The postilion capered 
where he stood. 

“ Mes amis/” he cried, ‘he 
speaks well! It needs only to 
confront him with the English- 
man to prove him an impostor.” 

Misérable/ What folly had I 
expressed! It had not been suffi- 
ciently flogged into my dull brain 
that the islander was here, now, 
in the village! I had obtusely 
fancied myself safe in claiming 
knowledge of him, while my se- 
cure policy was to have blustered 
out the situation as another and 
independent Riouffe. That course 
I had now made impossible. I 
could have driven my _ teeth 
through my tongue with vexa- 
tion. Carinne touched my hand 
pitifully. It almost made my 
heart overflow. “Thus,” I said 
by-and-by to her, “the condemned 
forgives his executioner,” and— 
“ Ah, little Thibaut,” she whis- 
pered, “ but you do not know how 
big you looked.” 


For the moment they could not 
find the Englishman. He had 
finished his breakfast and wan- 
dered afield. That was a brief 
respite; but nothing it seemed to 
avail in the end. 

In the meantime they marched 
us into the taxing-house, where at 
a table sat a commissary of a 
strange figure. I had blundered 
desperately ; yet here, I flatter 
myself, I turned my faculty for 
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construing character to the account 
of retrieving my own. 

In Citizen Tristan I read—and 
quite rightly, as events showed—a 
decent burgher aggrandised,—not 
against his will, but against the 
entire lack of one. His face was 
shaped, and something coloured, 
like a great autumn pear. It was 
narrow at the forehead, with 
restless, ineffective eyes, and it 
dropped to a monstrous chin—a 
self-protective evolution in the era 
Sainte Guillotine. Obviously he 
had studied to save his neck by 
surrounding it with a rampart of 
fat. For the rest he was very 
squat and ungainly ; and he kept 
shifting the papers on his desk 
rather than look at us. 

‘‘Here is a man,” thought I, 
“who has been promoted because 
in all his life he has never learned 
to call anything his own.” 

Our guard presented us arro- 
gantly ; the wizened post-boy laid 
his charge volubly. 

“Call your witness,” said I 
in a pet. “The case lies in a 
nutshell.” 

My words made an impression, 
no doubt, though they were uttered 
in mere hopeless bravado. 

‘* But, it seems he cannot be 
found,” protested the commissary 
plaintively. 

“Then,” I urged, “it is bad law 
to detain us.” 

“You are detained on sus- 

icion.” 

“Of not being ourselves? Oh, 
monsieur. ig 

He took me up peevishly. 

“Eh, eh! voila ce que c'est / 
Monsieur to me? Art thou not an 
aristocrat, then?” 

I answered pregnantly, ‘The 
question in itself is a reflection 
upon him that signed this pass- 
port.” 

He looked about him like a 
trapped creature, dumbly entreat- 
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ing the Fates for succour. It was 
my plain policy to harp upon the 
strings of his nerves. 

Well,” said I, “a citizen com- 
missary, I perceive, must have the 
courage of his opinions; and I 
can only hope thine will acquit 
thee when the reckoning is 
called.” 

He shifted in his chair; he 
spluttered little deprecatory inter- 
jections under his breath ; he shot 
small furtive glances at his 
truculent following. Finally he 
bade all but us two out of the 
room, and the guard to their post 
at the barrier. The moment they 
were withdrawn grumbling, he 
opened upon me with a poor as- 
sumption of bluster— 

“Thou art very big with words ; 
but here I am clearly within my 
rights.” 

“ Are not my papers in order, 
then ?” 

“Tt would at least appear so.” 

His lids rose and fell. Patently 
his self-possession was an insecure 
tenure. 

“ Oitizen,” I said, shaking my 
finger at him. ‘Since when 
hast thou learned to set thy 
will in opposition to that of 
Barrére ?” 

“Oh, nom de Dieu /” he whim- 
pered, in great distress; and rose 
and trundled up and down the 
room. ‘I oppose nobody. I am 
@ most unhappy being, condemned 
by vile circumstance to give the 
perpetual lie to my conscience.” 

“Tt is an ignoble réle,” said I, 
“and quite futile of itself.” 

He paused suddenly opposite 


me. His fat lips were shaking ; 
his eyes blinked a _ nerveless 
anxiety. 


“T contradict nobody,” he cried ; 
and added afflictedly, “‘I suppose, 
if you are Riouffe, you are Riouffe, 
I suppose.” 

“Tt all lies in that,” said I. 
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‘“‘ Then,” he cried feebly—“ what 
the devil do you want of me?” 

I could have laughed in his poor 
gross face. 

** What, indeed,” said I. “My 
account with you will come later. 
You will be prepared then, no 
doubt, to justify this detention. 
For me, there remains Barrére.” 

“No, no!” he cried; “I desire 
only to steer wide of quicksands, 
You may guess, monsieur, how I 
am governed. This fripon takes 
my fellows by the ears. He gives 
you the lie, and you return it in 
his teeth. What am I to say or 
think or do?” 

“Is it for me to advise a com- 
missary /” 

He rumpled his limp hair des- 
perately as he walked. 

“You will not help me! 
drive me to distraction ! ” 

He stopped again. 

* Are you Riouffe?” he cried. 

“You have my passport, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Yes, yes, I know!” he ex- 
claimed in a frenzy; ‘‘but— Mother 
of God, monsieur! do you not com- 
prehend the post-boy to swear you 
are not the Englishman’s Riouffe?” 

*‘Qonfront me, then, with the 
Englishman.” 

“ He cannot be found.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

‘‘T can only recall monsieur’s 
attention,” said I, “to the fact 
that certain citizens, travelling 
under safe-conduct of a member 
of the Committee of Safety, and 
with their papers in indisputable 
order, are suffering a detention 
sufficiently unwarrantable to pro- 
duce the gravest results.” 

The commissary snatched up his 
hat and ran to the door. 

“Go thy ways!” he cried. 
“Myself, I will conduct you 
through the village. For the rest, 
when the Englishman is found, 
and if he denies thee P 
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He did not finish the sentence. 
In a moment we were all in the 
rainy street. My accuser was 
vanished from the neighbourhood 
of the barrier. A single patriot 
only was in evidence. This man 
made a feint of bringing his musket 
to the charge. 

“ Qui va la?” he grunted. “ Zst- 
ce qu’il se sawve, ce cochon |” 

Fear lent the commissary anger. 

“To thy post!” he shouted. 
“Am I to be made answerable to 
every dog that barks !” 

Red-bonnet fell back muttering. 
We hurried forward, splashing over 
the streaming cobbles. The street, 
by luck of weather, was entirely 
deserted. Only a horseless Jimon- 
iére, standing at the porch of the 
village inn, gave earnest of some 
prospective interest. 

Suddenly I felt Carinne’s little 
clutch on my arm. 

“The Englishman!” she whis- 
pered, in a gasp. 

My teeth clicked rigid. I 
saw, ahead of us, a tall careless 
figure lounge into the open and 
stop over against the door of the 
carriage. At the same moment 
inspiration came to the commis- 
sary. His gaze was introspective. 
He had not yet noticed the direc- 
tion of ours. He slapped his hand 
to his thigh as he hurried forward. 

“ Mon Dieu /” cried he, “it is 
simple. Why did I not think of 
it sooner? Prove, then, thy know- 
ledge of this Englishman by giving 
me his name!” 

With the very words I set off 
running. A startled cry, to which 
I paid no heed, pursued me. 

“T hold a hostage! I hold a 
hostage!” screamed the commis- 
sary; and immediately, as I un- 
derstood, nipped Oarinne by the 
elbow. 

But by then I was come up 
with the stranger. He turned 
and received me straddle-legged, 
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his eyes full of a passionless alert- 
ness. I lost not an instant. 

** Monsieur,” I panted, “we are 
fugitive aristocrats. In the name 
of God, help us!” 

I could have adored him for his 
reception of this astounding ap- 
peal. He never moved a muscle. 

‘Tout droit/” said he; “ but 
give us the tip!” 

“ Riouffe is dead” (his eyelids 
twitched at that)—‘I have his 
passports. I am Riouffe—and this 
is madame, my wife.” 

Simultaneously, in the instant 
of my speaking, the frantic com- 
missary brought up Oarinne, and, 
to a metallic clang of hoofs, our 
fateful post-boy issued from the 
inn-yard in charge of his cattle. 
For a moment the situation was 
absolutely complete and dramatic, 
—the agonised suitor proposing ; 
the humorous and heroic mnon- 
chalant disposing; the petrified 
jockey, right; the hostage cheva- 
liére in the grasp of the heavy 
villain, left. Then all converged 
to the central interest, and de- 
stroyed the admirable effectiveness 
of the tableau. 

*‘Goddam milor’ the English- 
man!” shrieked the commissary ; 
“he does not know thy name!” 
~ The stranger put out a hand as 
he stood, and clapped me on the 
shoulder so that I winced. 

“ Riouffe!” he cried, in a very 
bantering voice— not know his 
friend Jack Oomely!” (“ne savoir 
pas son ami Jack Comely—pooh/”) 

“That he will swear to, my 
Jack,” said I. 

The commissary released Car- 
inne, and fell b.ck gasping. 

“ Pardon / les bras m’en tom- 
bent /” he muttered, in dismayed 
tones, and went as white and 
mottled as a leg of raw mutton. 

But the stranger advanced to 
Carinne, with a blush and a gal- 
lant bow. 
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“Madame,” said he, “I cannot 
sufficiently curse my impatience 
for having cut you out of a stage. 
It was anerror. Entrez, sil vous 
plait.” 

He spoke execrable French, the 
angel! It was enough that we all 
understood him, We climbed into 
the limoniére; the stranger fol- 
lowed, and the door was slammed 
to. The landlord, with a hussy 
or so, gaped at the inn-door. The 
post-boy, making himself infinitesi- 
mally small to the commissary, 
limbered up his cattle — three 
horses abreast. One of these he 
mounted, as if it were a night- 
mare. In a moment he was 
towelling his beasts to a gallop, 
to escape, one would think, the 
very embarrassment he carried 
with him. From time to time 
he turned in his saddle, and pre- 
sented a scared face to our view. 

Well?” said the stranger, look- 
ing at us with a smile. 

He was a fair-faced young 
man, bold-mouthed, and ripe with 
self-assurance. His dress was of 
the English fashion — straight- 
crowned beaver hat, with the 
band buckled in front, green tab- 
inet kerchief, claret-coloured coat 
tight-buttoned,—altogether a fig- 
ure very spruce and clean, like a 
piqueur décurie. 

I regarded him in solemn amaze- 
ment. ‘“he whole rapid incident 
had been of 4 nature to make me 
doubt whether I was awake or 
dreaming. 

“ Ma mie,” said Oarinne, re- 
proachfully ; “ Milord awaits your 
explanation.” 

I rose a little and bowed. 

**Monsieur,” said I, stupidly, 
“.,e are Jorinde and Joringel.” 


Cir Oomely, a fine scapegrace, 
had journeyed to Paris out of 
curiosity to witness a guillotining. 
Wi'h him, in the packet, crossed 
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Monsieur Tithon Riouffe, an émigré 
returning, under safe-conduct of 
the ineffective Barrére, to snatch 
his wife from the whirlpool. The 
two gentlemen met, hobnobbed, 
and shared a four-wheeled carriage 
as far as the tragic city, whence 
(as agreed between them) on a 
certain day of the fifteen, during 
which the vehicle remained at the 
Remise at their disposition, they— 
accompanied, it was to be hoped, 
by madame—were to return in it 
to Calais. The day arrived; M. 
Riouffe failed to keep his appoint- 
ment. The other awaited him, so 
long as a certain urgency of affairs 
permitted. At length—his own 
safety being a little menaced—he 
was driven to start on the return 
journey alone. 

All this we learned of him, and 
he of us the broad outline of our 
story. A full confidence was the 
only policy possible to our dilem- 
ma. He honoured it en prince. 

He was quite admirably con- 
cerned to hear of the fate of his 
fellow-traveller—Jle malheureux 
chevreuil / he called him. The 
extraordinary concatenation of 
chances that had substituted us 
for that other two did not, how- 
ever, appear to strike him partic- 


ularly. But he “strapped his 
vitalities!” (that is, as we under- 
stood it, “lashed himself into 


merriment”), in the insular man- 
ner, very often and very loudly, 
over this chance presented to him 
of hoodwinking the authorities. 
“Tt’s rich, it’s royal, it’s rare!” 
he cried, “thus to double under 
the nose of the old cull of a big- 
wig, and to be sport in the next 
county while he’s hunting for a 
gate through the quickset. I 
pledge you my honour, monsieur, 
to see the two of you through with 
this; but, egad! you must draw 
upon my portymanteau at the next 
post if you are to win clear!” 
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Grdces au Ciel for the merry 
brave! It was like endeavouring 
to read inscriptions in the Cata- 
combs to interpret his speech ; 
but one phrase he had trippingly, 
and that in itself was a complete 
index to his character— 

“ Je ne me mouche pas du pied” 
—I know better than to blow my 
nose with my feet. 

And now, if for nothing else, I 
loved him for his boyish, shy, but 
most considerate attitude towards 
Carinne. 


And thus was our escape accom- 
plished. Winged with our pass- 
ports, and cheered to the finish 
by the assurance of this gay and 
breezy islander, we came to the 
coast on a memorable afternoon, 
and bade adieu for ever to the 
family despotism of Fraternity. 
“Tell me, ma belle épousée—for 
five days (the guests, the property, 
the protégés—what thou wilt—of 
this Sir Comely, this excellent 
Philippe le Bel) we have shut our 
eyes, here in this immeasurable 
London, to our necessitous con- 
dition and the prospect that faces 
us. Carinne, mon enfant, it is 
right now to discuss the means by 
which we are to live.” 

“T have thought of it, little 
Thibaut. I will paint portraits.” 

I started. 

“Oh!” I cried, “I am very 
hungry! Let us signalise this last 
consumption of the pvor Orépin’s 
purse by a feast of elegance. Be 
assured his ghost will call the 
grace,” 

We entered an inn, opportunely 
near the spot whither we had 
wandered. It was in an impor- 
tant part of the town, close by 
the lion-surmounted palace of some 
monseigneur; and coaches and ber- 
lines discharged themselves in fre- 
quent succession in its yard. We 
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walked into the salle 2 manger, sat 
down, and endeavoured to make 
our wishes known to the waiter. 
The room was fairly empty, but a 
party of half-a-dozen young 
“bloods ”"—hommes de bonne com- 
pagnie—sitting at a neighbouring 
table, seemed moved with a certain 
curiosity about us, and by-and-by 
one of these rose, crossed over, 
and, addressing me in very good 
French, asked if he could be of 
service in interpreting my desires 
—‘ For,” says he, with a smile, 
“T perceive that monsieur is from 
over the Channel.” 

‘“ Alas, monsieur!” I answered. 
“We are, indeed, of that foundered 
vessel, La Ville de Paris, the worth- 
less wreckage of which every tide 
washes up on your coasts.” 

Some compliments passed, and 
he withdrew to join his companions. 
A little whispering was exchanged 
amongst them, and then suddenly 
our dandy arose and approached 
us once more, with infinite com- 
plaisance. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” he said, “I cannot, 
I find, convince my friends of the 
extent to which your nation excels 
in the art of making salads. Would 
you do us the favour to mix one 
for us?” 

I hesitated. 

“Tt is one of thy accomplish- 
ments,” said Madame la Comtesse, 
at a hazard. 

It was, indeed, though she could 
not have known it; or that Brillat- 
Savarin himself had once acknow- 
ledged me to be his master in the 
art. 

‘*‘T shall be charmed,” I said. 

I called for oil, wine, vinegar, 
sweet fruits, the sauces of soy and 
ketchup, caviare, truffles, ancho- 
vies, meat-gravy, and the yolks 
cf eggs. I had a proportion and 
a place for each; and while I 
broke the lettuces, my company 
sat watching, and engaged me in 
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some pretty intimate conversation, 
asking many questions about Paris, 
my former and present conditions, 
and even my place of abode. 

I answered good-humouredly on 
account of my dear Philippe, who 
was of the very complexion and 
moral of these frank rascals; and 
presently they pronounced my 
salad such a dish as Vitellius had 
never conceived ; and, from their 
table, they drank to its author 
and to the beautiful eyes of Ma- 
dame la Comtesse. 

It was all comical enough ; but, 
by-and-by when, having finished 
our meal, we found ourselves in 
the street again, Carinne thrust a 
folded slip of paper into my hand. 

“ What is this, mignonne ?” 

“Look, then,” said she. “It 
was conveyed by the é/égant under 
thy plate.” 

I opened and examined it. 
was a note for five pounds. 

“Au diable/” I murmured, 
flushing scarlet. 

Oarinne placed her hand on my 
arm. She looked up in my face 
very earnest and pitiful. 

“Jourdain,” she said, “ makes 
his living by turning his know- 
ledge of weaving to account; De 
Courcy begs his by ‘parfilage.’ 
Which is the better method, mon 
ami? Is it not well to face the 
inevitable courageously by taking 
thy accomplishments to market ?” 

**T will become a salad-dresser,” 
said I. 


Ib 


On the following day arrived a 
very courteous note from my 
petit-maitre of the dining-room, 
entreating me, as a special favour, 
to come that evening to a certain 
noble house and make the salad 
for a large dinner-party that was 
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to be given therein. I went, was 
havpy in confirming the great 
opinion formed of my powers, and 
was delicately made the recipient 
of a handsome present in acknow- 
ledgment of my services. From 
that moment my good little for- 
tunes rolled up like a snow-ball. 
Within a period of eighteen 
months I had accumulated, by the 
mere “art of selection,” a sum of 
near a hundred thousand francs— 
truly a notable little egg’s-nest. 


One morning, not so very long 
ago, Madame de Crancé came to 
me with her eyes shining. 

“Little Thibaut,” said she, 
“thou hast a great heart. Yet— 
though doubtless thou wert right 
to insist that the husband should 
be the bread-winner—it has grieved 
me to stand by and watch my own 
particular gift rusting from dis- 
use. Well, sir, for thy rebuke I 
have at last a surprise for thee. 
Behold!” and with that she 
fetched a canvas from behind her 
back, where she had been secret- 
ing it, and presented it to my 
view. ‘Is it not like?” she said, 
her throat swelling with joy and 
pride. 

I made my eyes two O’s,—I 
“hedged,” as the sportsmen say. 

“Tt is, indeed, ma mie. It is 
like nothing in the world except, 
of course——” 

I stopped, sweating with appre- 
hension. She relieved me at once. 

“Ah!” she cried, “is it not 
baby himself—the dear, sweet 
rogue! I threw all my soul into 
it for thy sake.” 

“Qarinne!” I exclaimed, pas- 
sionately grateful; “I knew 
could not be mistaken.” 

BERNARD CAPES. 
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THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE, 


Tue Prussians, ever alert in 
military matters, were the first to 
appreciate the immense advantages 
of a breech-loader, and they as 
early as 1848 adopted the needle- 
gtn, which played so important a 
part in 1864 during the Danish 
war, and in 1866 in the seven 
weeks’ war with Austria. Atten- 
tion in this country was aroused ; 
committees were convened to ex- 
amine and report on the best mode 
of converting our Enfields into 
breech - loaders, with the result 
that in 1866 the Snider system 
was recommended. Though excel- 
lent for application to a muzzle- 
loading rifle, it was not the best 
action for new arms; and in 1869 
the Martini-Henry was issued for 
trial, approved, and became in 
1871 the service weapon. It was 
a great improvement on the con- 
verted Enfield, but complaint was 
made of the recoil. During some 
years there was no further pro- 
gress till about 1879, when maga- 
zine rifles attracted attention. 
After many trials and disappoint- 
ments, the Small Arms Committee 
recommended in June 1887 the 
adoption of a small bore, rifled on 
the Metford principle, with the 
Lee bolt and magazine underneath 
the action. The bullet, like those 
of all similar rifles, is composite : 
there is an outer case of hard 
metal, which is filled with lead 
either pure or slightly hardened. 
The object of the outer shell is to 
preserve the form of the bullet 
whilst it is subjected to the pres- 
sure endured in the barrel from 
being forced through the rifling, 
which has a very severe spiral : 
it also has, in proportion to its 
thickness at the point, the effect 
of increasing penetration. This 





weapon, known as the Lee-Metford 
Magazine Rifle, Mark I., was 
approved in 1888. Since then 
certain improvements have been 
made, the result being known as 
Mark II. pattern, with a magazine 
which holds ten cartridges. 

Here, then, we have, as the 
infantry arm of the day, a marvel- 
lous development from the old 
hand-gun of 1446. Instead of thirty 
or forty yards, beyond which an 
enemy was safe, we have a range 
of some three thousand yards, 
whilst rapidity of fire is enhanced 
in greater ratio, and in accuracy 
there is no comparison. Yet the 
weapon has defects, and the am- 
munition is far from perfect; the 
explosive has an injurious effect 
on the barrel, and the form of the 
bullet is not quite satisfactory. 
These matters are, we trust, 
receiving attention in the proper 
quarters, for certain changes, not- 
ably in the system of rifling, are 
being introduced. Nevertheless, 
it is useful to note recent ex- 
perience, partly in order to correct 
defects, and also, it may be, to 
emphasise the need of caution in 
the matter of change where the 
existing weapon has proved itself 
trustworthy. 

During the expedition for the 
relief of Chitral, commanded by 
Sir Robert Low, the chief fight- 
ing took place at the Malakand 
Pass and Panjkora, where Lieut.- 
Colonel F. D. Battye was killed. 
Concerning the wounds inflicted 
by our fire, something may be 
learnt from the accounts pub- 
lished by the brothers Young- 
husband and by Mr Thomson. 
The former relate that one of our 
enemies, “with no less than six 
bullets through him, walked all 
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the way to Chakdara, nine miles 
off, and was afterwards treated by 
our surgeons, and, strange to say, 
made a rapid recovery.” Again, 
in illustration of the courage our 
foes displayed, Captain Young- 
husband tells how an enemy’s 
drummer, not satisfied with ordin- 
ary risk, must needs mount on the 
roof of a hut and show himself 
clear against the sky-line, from 
which exposed position he cheered 
his comrades to charge the Scottish 
Borderers. ‘‘ Every now and then 
a bullet would find him out, and 
he would drop to dress his wounds, 
and, then again mounting, recom- 
menced beating his drum. At 
last a bullet got him through the 
heart, and he fell headlong, . . . 
with his drum round his neck, and 
his arms ready to strike it.” 

In his description of the same 
actions, Mr Thomson devotes 
more space to the subject of 
wounds, and remarks, justly, on 
the great surgical interest of those 
inflicted by the new Lee-Metford 
rifle. 


“They seem to show the extremely 
small stopping power of the bullet, 
unless it happens to hit a bone or vital 
part. One man had no less than three 
perforating wounds, all in a perfectly 
clean condition, and although they 
had passed through the arm, thigh, 
and leg, the loss of blood had been 
very slight, and he was able to walk 
with the aid of a stick three miles to 
be attended. ‘ 

“ Another man came into camp at 
Khar with two bullet-wounds in his 
arm—one above the wrist, the other 
close to the shoulder. He had to wait 
in the camp for some time before he 
could be attended to, and one of the 
officers seeing him sitting there with- 
out much apparent pain, asked him if 
he could move his arm. He said he 
could quite easily, so he was given a 
stick, and flourished it over his head 
without any difficulty. The wounds 
were clean, and had not caused much 
inflammation. Another man had 
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three wounds in the same leg, one 
above the other, probably from the 
Lee-Metford Maxim. He ran away 
for some distance after he had re- 
ceived the wounds, and was found 
and brought from four or five miles 
off into camp, had his wounds dressed, 
and then walked off again. 

“ The net result of the observations 
made seems to be this: At a very 
short range of two or three hundred 
yards the bullet has a sort of explosive 
action, and inflicts a la~~e and jagged 
wound, not merely spluatering a bone 
when it comes into contact with it, 
but absolutely pulverising it. Ata 
medium range it makes a small clean 
wound, in one case boring a small 
hole clean through the bone without 
splintering it at all; and at a long 
range it again makes a bad wound, 
the wound at the place of exit being 
much larger and more jagged than at 
the place of entrance. 

“On the whole, the Lee- Metford 
bullet does not seem to give very 
satisfactory results. It cannot be de- 
pended upon to stop a man in his 
charge, for the wound it inflicts is 
often insignificant. On the other 
hand, it sometimes produces a very 
terrible wound, almost like that of an 
explosive bullet.” 


Of curious wounds, Mr Thom- 
son tells how an ambulance-bearer, 
squatting in native fashion, had 
both legs and both arms perforated 
by a bullet. After his wounds 
were dressed, he sat up and wanted 
to sing a song. From these in- 
stances it is evident that the 
bullet used had not sufficient stop- 
ping power: an enemy might re- 
ceive several wounds and yet be 
able to inflict injury. So clear 
was this, that the Pathans pre- 
ferred to face European troops 
armed with the Lee-Metford, rather 
than native infantry armed with 
the Martini- Henry. The result 
scarcely requires interpretation— 
its meaning is plain: the more 
expensive class of soldiers were 
exposed to greater wear and tear, 
which is financially unsound ; 
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whilst of far graver import is 
the fact that such lessons must 
teach the soldier distrust of his 
arms, and tend to diminish his 
prestige. 

In this matter, however, it was 
the bullet, not the rifle, which 
failed, and the Indian Government 
set about findingaremedy. After 
experiment within the provisions 
of the St Petersburg declaration 
of 1868, which prohibited the use 
of explosive bullets, or bullets 
charged with fulminating or in- 
flammable substances, a modifica- 
tion in the outer case of the pro- 
jectile was adopted. The result, 
known as the Dum Dum bullet, 
has been tried in the 1897 cam- 
paigns against the Mohmands, 
Swatis, &c., to the north, and 
the Afridis to the south, of the 
Kabul river. The results, as far 
as we know them, are satisfac- 
tory, and we have experience 
both ways: we have seen the 
effect on our enemies, and have 
tended some of their wounded ; 
we have also been subjected to 
Lee-Metford fire with Dum Dum 
bullets, our adversaries having in 
more ways than one possessed 
themselves of the weapon. 

Mr Lionel James, referring to 
the casualties on one occasion, 
remarks ; 1— 


“These were sufficient to show that 
the Lee-Metford, now that it has the 
Dum Dum cartridge, is a weapon in 
which the soldier may have every 
confidence. What it hits it stops— 
so much so, that the question of its 
capabilities of stopping a rush of 
Ghazis need never more be dis- 
cussed,” 


This testimony is corroborated 
by Lieutenant Spencer-Churchill 
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in describing a rearguard action 
during retirement to camp :— 


“The Buffs, however, used their 
formidable weapon with great effect. 
I witnessed one striking demonstra- 
tion of its power. Lieutenant F. S. 
Reeves remained behind with a dozen 
men to cover the withdrawal of his 
company, and in hopes of bringing 
effective fire to bear on the enemy, 
who at this time were pressing for- 
ward boldly. Three hundred yards 
away was a nullah, and along this 
they began running, in hopes of cut- 
ting off the small party. At one 
point, however, the line of their ad- 
vance was commanded by our fire. 
Presently a man ran into the open. 
The section fired immediately. The 
great advantage of the rifle was that 
there was no difficulty about guessing 
the exact range, as the fixed sight could 
be used. The man dropped—a spot of 
white. Four others rushed forward. 
Again there was a volley. All four 
fell and remained motionless. After 
this we made good our retreat almost 
unmolested.” ? 


Hence we have apparently a 
good rifle and an efficient bullet, 
but they are combined in India 
only: in England to the present 
day the unsatisfactory bullet is 
still made, and with it, one may 
presume, in case of sudden war, our 
troops would have to face the 
enemy. It was, we believe, sup- 
plied to the soldiers with Kit- 
chener, but that resourceful officer 
was equal to the occasion. 

After all, the bullet requires but 
slight modification: there is at 
present too great thickness of the 
hard metal case over the point, 
which increases penetration at the 
expense of stopping power. Yet 
neglect of this fault might have the 
most lamentable results if we were 
suddenly compelled to put an army 





1 The Indian Frontier War, 1897. 


* The Story of the Malakand Field Force. 


Churchill, 4th Queen’s Own Hussars. 





By Lieutenant W. L. Spencer- 
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in the field. We do not desire, nor 
is there any necessity, to contra- 
vene even the spirit of the St 
Petersburg declaration ; but we do 
require from those responsible that 
the ammunition issued to our sol- 
diers shall be serviceable, and such 
as to command their confidence. 
In the present state of our rela- 
tions with neighbouring nations it 
is surely not too much to expect 
that this essential matter may re- 
ceive prompt and earnest attention. 
It is true that by filing or grinding 
the thick hard points of the bullets 
their stopping power is increased ; 
but it is undesirable to allow sol- 
diers to tamper with their ammu- 
nition, which should manifestly be 
supplied to them in serviceable 
condition. 

The rifles used by the chief 
European nations are similar in 
general principle though they differ 
in detail, the Mannlicher being a 
favourite pattern ; and the bullets, 
as may be expected, are much alike. 
They vary slightly in size, but the 
shape is wonderfully uniform, save 
in that used by the French, which 
has a flat nose, whereby the shock 
on impact is probably increased. 
The Americans have adopted a 
very small-bore magazine rifle for 
their navy, and possibly before 
long they may have practical ex- 
perience of its efficiency ; but with 
the powerful guns now used in 
men-of-war it is difficult to con- 
ceive of small-arms playing an im- 
portant part in a sea-fight, 

There is something very fasci- 
nating in seeing a piece of red-hot 
Bessemer steel at the Enfield fac- 
tory, after two or three blows from 
a Nasmyth’s hammer, assume the 
shape and almost finished appear- 
ance of the breech action with its 
bolt or handle, and another piece 
moulded by similar agency into a 
trigger-guard. So also it is strange 
to see the barrel, at first a short 
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length of red-hot steel, slipped 
between rollers which gradually 
converge : it travels between them, 
issuing at the farther end still hot 
but of increased length and reduced 
diameter, very nearly in its final 
form. After further dressing, the 
barrels are bored simultaneously 
from muzzle and breech, and then 
rifled—the remarkable thing being 
that though the most exact 
machinery is used for every pro- 
cess, ultimate correction is often 
human, made more or less by rule 
of thumb. Thus, after the barrel 
has been bored and rifled, the work- 
man looks through it and detects 
some small departure from com- 
plete straightness : this he corrects 
by tap of hammer till he is satis- 
fied. Then the sights are brazed 
on, the magazine is punched out of 
@ flat piece of metal, and all the 
various parts are fitted into the 
stock, which is made in another 
part of the works. 

In considering recent develop- 
ments of the rifle as a sporting 
weapon, it is convenient to glance 
separately at results in various 
parts of the world. African sport 
varies from Indian, which again 
differs as much from American or 
Continental as these do from what 
we have at home. Yet we find 
experience points to supersession 
in great measure everywhere of 
the large bore rifle with heavy 
powder charge. Let us begin with 
Africa, Sixty years ago Cornwallis 
Harris revealed to the world its 
capabilities for sport with big 
game, and he was followed by 
Gordon Cumming and Oswell, 
described by Sir Samuel Baker 
in 1894 as the last man who 
had seen the vast multitudes of 
animals with which South Africa 
once teemed, and as the perfection 
of a Nimrod. Oswell himself re- 
gretted the old days when Africa 
belonged to Africans and the 
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beasts, before Boers and Uitlanders 
had changed the face of the coun- 
try! These were the days of 
muzzle-loaders: Oswell’s battery 
was a 10-bore Purdey, a 12-bore 
Westley Richards, a light rifle, 
and a heavy one with 2-oz. bullets. 
A little later Baker and Baldwin 
may be taken as representative hun- 
ters, — the former an exception- 
ally powerful man, and the latter, 
though small, as good a bit of stuff 
(as was said of Tom Sayers) as 
was to be found. They used 
heavy rifles with large powder 
charges, and most of the shooting 
was done from horseback. After 
1860, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to put the date 
ten years later, when horses were 
less used, very large heavy rifles 
became the fashion: a 4-bore 
weighing 21 lb., charged with at 
least 12 drams of powder, and a 
projectile (for bullet seems too 
poor a word to describe such a 
missile) which brought the weight 
of the loaded piece to somewhere 
near 22 lb., is often recommended 
as part of a desirable battery, and 
it merely heads a list of minor but 
still considerable artillery. No 
doubt the 4-bore or 8-bore bullet 
generally had sufficient stopping 
power, no matter where the game 
was hit ; but it was by no means 
a certainty, for animals have 
charged most dangerously after 
receiving two, and even three, 
bullets of these sizes. Along with 
these large bores, Express rifles 
were used: they varied from ‘360 
to ‘577, the former being looked on 
as a toy fit only for small deer, 
whilst the latter with 6 drams of 
powder was a favourite, with 
which a large class of dangerous 
game might be safely met. That 
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sort of battery was generally pre- 
ferred about 1894, but since then 
considerable changes have been 
made which can best be appreci- 
ated by comparing the opinions 
of various sportsmen. Mr F. C. 
Selous, prior to 1894, for excellent 
reasons preferred a ‘450 Metford 
rifle, by Gibbs of Bristol, with a 
360 grain expanding bullet, to 
those of larger bore, for lion-shoot- 
ing; and that was a decided ad- 
vance in the right direction. 
About the same time Oaptain 
Swayne, whose ‘Seventeen Trips 
through Somaliland’ is invaluable 
to travellers in that country, chose 
as his battery ‘‘a double four-bore 
elephant rifle, carrying fourteen 
drams of powder and a spherical 
ball, and weighing twenty-one 
pounds ; a double eight-bore Para- 
dox, a double ‘577 Express, all by 
Holland & Holland; and a long 
Lee- Metford magazine rifle, a 
Martini- Henry, and a double 
twelve-bore pistol.” Commenting 
on this, the ‘ Athenzeum’ remarked 
that the elephant rifle was as likely 
to damage the sportsman as the 
game: it weighed 22 lb. when 
loaded, and when _ successfully 
fired it knocked the elephant in 
one direction and. Oapt. Swayne 
in the other, remaining master of 
the intervening space. Oaptain 
Melliss used a ‘500 Express with 
6 drams of powder and a solid 
bullet very successfully among 
lions: he treated them with con- 
siderable contempt, and generally 
killed at short range. 

Writing in 1896, Mr Kirby? 
says that the question of large or 
small bore rifles is still an open 
one. That the advantages claimed 
for the -303 Lee-Metford are four 
—lightness, handiness, and absence 





1 Badminton Library, Big Game Shooting, i. 35. 


2 In Haunts of Wild Game. 
London. 
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of recoil; no smoke; increased 
accuracy with flat trajectory ; and 
great penetration. 

He dismisses the first on the 
ground that men who hunt in big- 
game countries can easily carry a 
heavier weapon; he admits that 
the absence cf smoke is an ad- 
vantage, the only one of impor- 
tance as yet advanced by admirers 
of the weapon ; he does not value 
the increased accuracy and de- 
creased trajectory, because they are 
so slightly better than those of 
good Express or other rifles; and 
finally, as regards penetration, the 
claim is admitted, but in the case 
of soft-skinned dangerous game 
it is urged that too much penetra- 
tion is as bad as too little. 

Captain A. St H. Gibbons, 
in ‘Exploration and Hunting in 
Central Africa’ (1895-96), men- 
tions on one occasion changing his 
16-bore for a Mannlicher, with 
which he shot a wildebeest facing 
him at 30 yards. The bullet struck 
some reeds 200 yards beyond, and 
he thought he had missed ; but the 
bull fell dead within 100 yards. 
‘The bullet had entered the chest, 
passed through the heart, and, tra- 
velling the whole length of the 
body, had left it just to the right 
of the root of the tail. It was my 
custom to file the nickel nose of 
the Mannlicher bullets until the 
lead core appeared. . . . This 
incident gives some idea of the 
penetrative power the new small- 
bore service rifles possess.” 

Yet further evidence may be 
gathered from Mr Neumann’s 
‘ Elephant Hunting in East Equa- 
torial Africa.’ On a day when 
he had five elephants down and 
only one gone away wounded, he 
writes :— 


“As already stated, my rifles were 
now a Lee-Metford and a 10- bore 
Holland. Both had done their work 
well enough to-day ; but I had not 
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yet acquired thorough confidence in 
the former, and the discharge of the 
other was something of a shock, which, 
though its rubber heelplate prevented 
from hurting the shoulder, made one’s 
head ache, and knocked one’s fingers 
about cruelly. The volumes of 
smoke emitted, too, were appalling, 
and a source of danger ; but its worst 
defect was that the breech invariably 
jammed, and the empty cases stuck, 
so that they had to be knocked out 
with a stick.” 


With these two rifles he killed 
fourteen elephants in one day; but 
later on, when the attractions of 
the Lee-Metford became seductive, 
he detected a fault in it which 
nearly cost him his life. More 
than once, he says, the next car- 
tridge “refused to go into the 
breech of the magazine rifle after a 
shot, . . . and I said and felt that 
I was not safe with the weapon 
in my hands, in spite of its mar- 
vellous shooting powers. .. .” 
Nevertheless he risked a charge 
from a vicious elephant without ap- 
parently having opened the breech 
after the previous shot to see if 
all was right. The result was a 
misfire, or rather a mere click of 
the trigger, for there was no car- 
tridge in the barrel: he tried again, 
but the cartridge would not enter, 
and the infuriated animal was on 
him in a second. Strange to say, 
he escaped alive, though badly 
wounded, and, still more strange, 
after his experience and during 
recovery he wrote as follows :— 


“T dared use no other rifle now 
than the ‘303, for fear of the recoil 
of black powder—even my trusty old 
‘450 was now permanently laid aside 
—and I came to value the wonderful 
powers and pleasant shooting of this 
minute bore so much, that I never 
wished to use any of my others again. 
The absence of recoil and smoke 1s 
such a comfort, and the deadly effect 
of the long, thin bullet, propelled 
with such tremendous velocity, so all- 
sufficient for any animal, that I never 
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wished to go back to the noise and 
other unpleasant habits of the old- 
fashioned weapons. Its one draw- 
back is the tricky mechanism of the 
magazine.” 


With rhinoceros the 303 proved 
very effective, several having been 
killed with one bullet each. 

Fifty or sixty years ago big-game 
shooting in India was mainly con- 
fined to the continent south of the 
Himalaya, and the weapons were 
not unlike those used in Africa at 
the same time, but probably rather 
lighter. For tiger-shooting from 
elephants many of the best sports- 
men preferred a smooth-bore and 
round ball: the range was short, 
and the bullet less liable to deflec- 
tion from striking a branch or bush 
in the jungle than a long one of 
smaller bore. For shooting in the 
open or on the hills in India, rifles 
of many patterns were used—a 16- 
bore Sam. Smith two-grooved rifle 
with small charge of powder being 
a general favourite. With these 
or similar rifles men became ex- 
traordinarily expert, the secret of 
their success being probably cor- 
rect judgment of distance, for the 
trajectory was considerable. These 
were followed about 1860-64 by 
Enfield, Jacob, and Whitworth 
rifles, the latter magnificent speci- 
mens of workmanship but expen- 
sive, and all had high trajectories 
at sporting range. This serious 
drawback made many persons ex- 
periment in order to find a rifle 
which might be used point-blank 
up to 100 or 120 yards. The 
question was best solved by Cap- 
tain Forsyth, whose principle was 
to give no more rotation to the 
bullet than was necessary to carry 
it to extreme sporting range, and 
to increase the muzzle velocity as 
much as possible. For deer he 
recommended a double rifle of this 
class which would throw an ounce 
spherical bullet with small trajec- 
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tory over 100 yards, the charge of 
powder being heavy, say 4 drams 
or more; whilst for dangerous 
game he designed a heavy rifle 
to carry a conical bullet or shell 
loaded with explosives which burst 
soon after impact. 

Rifles of this class may be said 
to have maintained their position 
as favourites till the advent of the 
Express small-bores, which, being 
breech-loading, more handy gener- 
ally, and more accurate between 
100 and 200 yards, gradually 
superseded the other patterns. 
Their worst fault was that the 
bullet was often made too light, 
and would burst on impact, mak- 
ing merely a surface wound at 
close range, besides being liable 
to deflection. They were, how- 
ever, a great improvement on 
previous patterns, specially for 
shooting in the Himalaya, Kash- 
mir, and the countries beyond, in 
spite of the drawback of a por- 
tentous report, a cloud of smoke, 
and a recoil which, though not felt 
when after game, yet interfered 
with the finest practice. When 
properly sighted for a bullet not 
hollowed too much, they are effec- 
tive weapons, and for certain pur- 
poses, such as against thin-skinned 
dangerous game, they will probably 
hold their own for some time, 
though their supremacy for the 
finest class of shooting has al- 
ready been challenged by magazine 
small-bores. 

The most interesting sport, both 
because of the difficulties of stalk- 
ing and by reason of the beauty of 
scenery and the coolness of tem- 
perature, is to be found in what 
used to be called the hills north 
of Dera—a delightfully vague ex- 
pression which in old days figured 
in applications for leave of absence 
from India. With that granted, 
and with a special permission for 
Kashmir, the whole country to the 
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Pamirs might be said to be attain- 
able. In more recent times the 
Pamirs and Chinese Turkestan 
have been added, and game 
ranging from Marco Polo’s sheep 
to the little gural of the near 
Himalaya can be got, provided 
the sportsman has time and pa- 
tience enough at his disposal. 

The most successful hunter of 
O. poli of the present day is prob- 
ably Mr St George Littledale, who 
has made more than one expedition 
to the Pamirs, and an adventurous 
journey towards Lhassa, described 
in a paper read to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. He mentions 
the extraordinary vitality of O. poli, 
and seems to have used a ‘500 Ex- 
press with 6 drams of powder. Of 
other sportsmen who have been 
after this sheep, the names of Lord 
Dunmore and Major Cumberland 
come to mind: the latter considered 
a ‘500 Henry Express as quite the 
best weapon for mountain shooting. 
But at the time of these expeditions 
(1888-94) the magazine small-bore 
was practically untried, and indeed 
we do not know whether it has 
been used in pursuit of this game. 
There is, however, remarkable 
testimony in favour of it in Mr 
Darrah’s ‘Sport in the Highlands 
of Kashmir.’ 

After spending some time at 
Haramosh he set out, for Chang- 
chenmo in the direction of Chinese 
Tibet and afterwards Hanle, in 
search of 0. ammon, yak, Tibetan 
antelope and gazelle, burhel (0. 
nahura), &c. His experiences are 
instructive, and are told with evi- 
dent candour. At first he missed 
a fair chance with the Lee-Met- 
ford, and the shikari attributed 
the misfortune to the small bore 
of the weapon, for which his con- 
tempt was unconcealed. Conse- 
quently Mr Darrah relied chiefly 
at first on the Express, and 


had a fair measure of success, 
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Gradually, however, that rifle is 
less and less mentioned, till it dis- 
appears altogether and is sup- 
planted by its smaller and cheaper 
rival. 


“The weapon which I think is best 
suited to shooting in Kashmir is a 
sporting “303 Lee-Metford carbine, 
sighted to 500 yards, and provided 
with the usual magazine for ten car- 
txidges. I consider this weapon, for 
Kashmir shooting, superior to any 
express. . . . The carbine, with a 
sporting bullet, will hit as hard as 
any express, has a flatter trajectory, 
and is accurate at far longer ranges. 
In eight months’ shooting I only lost 
two animals which had been hit by 
the Lee-Metford. More than 
one animal fell to a single shot, and 
the rifle was found enough for a full- 
grown bull yak. . . . The shooting 
of most express rifles is erratic. But 
the Lee-Metford is almost as true 
at 500 yards as at 200. No animal 
standing inside of 500 yards from 
the rifle is really safe, and as yet 
few animals, if any, are aware of 
the fact. . .. 

“ As minor advantages I may men- 
tion the slight noise made by the 
report, the absence of smoke, the ab- 
sence of recoil, and the lightness of 
the cartridges. Until I showed my- 
self, most of the game I fired at did 
not know where the shot came from. 
... Perhaps also the difference in 
original cost might be mentioned. A 
first-class express by a good maker 
will cost 60 guineas. The best Lee- 
Metford carbine in the market can 


-be bought for about a fifth of this 


sum,” 


Mr Darrah distinctly prefers the 
carbine with magazine to a double 
‘303. The immediate second shot 
is quicker with the latter, but 
during his eight months’ trip he 
recollects one occasion only when 
he could have profited by this; 
whereas the magazine made his 
third and subsequent shots faster 
than was possible with the double 
Moreover, “it must be very diffi- 
cult to align two barrels so that 
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they shall both throw accurately 
to 500 yards.” That is un- 
doubtedly true: the only double 
rifle the present writer has ever 
handled which threw true over 
250 yards was the double Whit- 
worth muzzle-loader, and it was, 
or was believed to be, bored from 
one solid bar, not two barrels 
brazed together and adjusted. It 
shot at 600 yards with each 
barrel as well as any single, and 
was altogether a marvellous speci- 
men of workmanship of the highest 
class. 

Mr Darrah sensibly points out 
that the form of bullet is closely 
connected with successful shooting. 
With the Jeffries bullets (in which 
the copper-nickel case is split longi- 
tudinally in places) he was pleased 
at short range, but found them 
shoot high: he suggests the Dum 
Dum or Tweedie bullets, and is 
probably not far wrong. He refers 
more than once to the fact that his 
carbine magazine held ten car- 
tridges: we have never seen one 
so fitted. The Mark IT. rifle of our 
service has a ten-cartridge maga- 
zine, and the carbine with 21-inch 
barrel has a magazine holding six 
cartridges. The magazines of the 
sporting rifles we have seen hold 
five, and ordinarily that number 
should be ample. 

The question of the efficiency of 
the Lee-Metford cannot be con- 
sidered complete without some 
information from our Scottish 
forests. Save the deer tribe, we 
have now no big game; but there 
is perhaps less difference than may 
be imagined in the number of shots 
fired yearly in Scotland and those 
in countries of ten times its size. 
Besides, nowhere else have more 
perfect weapons in their day been 
used—sportsmen having, as a rule, 
been persons to whom price was 
& secondary consideration. Thus, 
early in the century we find 
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Scrope in the forests of Mar and 
Atholl using rifles, but of what 
pattern and whether materially 
better than a good smooth-bore it 
is difficult to say. Probably they 
gave better results between 60 
and 100 yards. Since then almost 
every variety of rifle has been 
used, with the result that until 
recently the Express 450 or ‘360 
was preferred—the former perhaps 
more generally, because of its great- 
er power; the latter more wisely, 
because in proper hands it sufficed 
to kill and it disturbed the ground 
far less. Within the last two or 
three years, however, the small- 
bores have been tried, and, as else- 
where, they seem likely to stay. 

A friend who is a good shot, and 
probably kills on an average about 
100 stags a season, replying to ques- 
tions put, states that he is unwill- 
ing to say much in favour of the 
303 (the Mannlicher ‘256 may be 
included) for Scotland, because he 
fears that its great range is tempt- 
ing men to shoot at long distances 
and shirk their stalking, and that 
this means many wounded stags 
all over the country. ‘“ Every 
year I go to the hill I come to 
think more, or rather to place 
more reliance on, making a good 
stalk, and less on the rifle, for all 
kinds of rifles are now most reli- 
able up to 150 yards, which seems 
to me the very outside distance 
for the land of mists, whatever it 
may be for the clear air of the 
Himalayas and similar places,” 
But when asked if he would revert 
to the ‘360 Express, the reply was 
No, mainly because there was less 
smoke and noise. He believed he 
lost fewer wounded animals, and 
wil! continue to use the °303 till 
he can get something better. 

Again, in the ‘Field’ of April 
2, 1898, we read of fourteen stags 
killed with a ‘256 Mannlicher, 
only three of them requiring a 
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second shot. Another correspond- 
ent states his belief that the ‘256, 
with its drop of only 27 inches in 
300 yards, has come to stay for 
hill and open shooting. We think 
so too; but for Scotland it is 
probable that double ‘303 or 
Mannlichers, with bullets certain 
to break up on impact, are prefer- 
able to magazine carbines sighted 
to 500 yards, but which throw the 
bullet much farther, because it is 
undesirable to fire at red deer 
over moderate range. 

As a sporting weapon, the testi- 
mony in favour of the Lee-Metford 
seems very strong: the Dum Dum 
or Tweedie bullet, with possibly a 
small hole bored } inch into the 
point, is likely to be the best form of 
projectile, and the powder should be 
smokeless. Of two carbines exam- 
ined, the ‘303 Iee-Metford seemed 
preferable to the -256 Mannlicher, 
but the magazine of the latter ap. 
peared the better. In countries 
like the plains of India, where 
population is dense, there is great 
safety in using a bullet which 
breaks up or loses its shape after 
impact —it does not travel much 
farther ; whereas a hard solid bullet 
with a range of something like a 
mile may kill men or cattle almost 
out of sight, and one could never 
feel quite happy when a shot was 
fired. Even if it hit a deer, the 
bullet might easily pass through 
and lodge in a village half a mile 
off. 

Considering all these things, for 
use in Africa or India it is doubtful 
if the following battery could be 
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greatly improved on: two Lee- 
Metford carbines, so as to havea 
spare one in case of accident; a 
‘450 Express, such as the Metford 
by Gibbs of Bristol, chiefly for use 
in case of charges by soft-skinned 
dangerous animals; and a 12-bore 
Paradox, or gun of that class. 
Indeed, in this selection the Ex- 
press is scarcely necessary, for the 
Paradox would do such work. If 
the Express is omitted the cost 
will be materially reduced, and 
the battery, though effective, is far 
from expensive. 

With the evidence brought for- 
ward it is fair to say that, as a 
nation, we have a trustworthy arm 
in the ‘303 Lee-Metford. Its 
ammunition, however, requires im- 
provement: the cordite is ruinous 
to the interior of the barrel un- 
less the rifle is carefully cleaned 
after use, and that is generally 
impossible in war; the bullet 
as at present turned out in Eng- 
land{is untrustworthy, shock hav- 
ing been somewhat sacrificed to 
penetration, though by filing the 
point this may in a degree be 
remedied ; but thereby another 
danger is incurred, for when the 
point is flattened the bullets often 
jam, and do not truly enter the 
barrel from the magazine. That 
might be serious in battle. Hence, 
with the improvement of the ex- 
plosive and with a simple modifica- 
tion of the case of the bullet, we 
believe that the rifle and ammuni- 
tion may be accepted as eminently 
serviceable. 

W. Broaproor. 
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Ir were not meet that no men- 
tion should be made in the pages 
of ‘Maga’ of the passing of one 
who, born but a few months before 
herself, in 1816, has gone to his 
rest during the present year, after 
creating what must be regarded 
as a new department in Scottish 
literature. The country, indeed, 
that reared Nisbet, Cosmo Innes, 
John Stuart, and George Burnett, 
has never been wanting in geneal- 
ogists and antiquaries, but it was 
reserved for Sir William Fraser to 
enlist the sympathy of such an 
array of what, in the eighteenth 
century, would have been termed 
wealthy patrons, as literary man 
never had before. 

William Fraser’s career was 
unique in the history of letters. 
A native of Kincardineshire, he 
began life as a clerk in an Edin- 
burgh lawyer’s office, and seems 
to have found leisure enough to 
indulge an innate proclivity to 
old-world things and family papers. 
Perhaps if all were known that he 
could have told us, his singular 
and successful devotion to family 
history might be traced to the 
time when he became acquainted 
with Mr Stirling of Keir, after- 
wards Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well, Whether or not it was to 
him that Fraser owed his appoint- 
ment in 1852 as Deputy Keeper 
of Sasines we do not know, but at 
all events the first of the sumptu- 
ous series of family histories asso- 
ciated with his name was that of 
the Stirlings of Keir, published in 
1858, and he remained an intimate 
friend of Sir William till the death 
of that highly cultivated gentle- 
man in 1878. During forty years, 
from 1858 to 1898, Fraser was 
busy ransacking the charter-chests 
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and muniments of most of the dis- 
tinguished families in Scotland, 
and, in the process of framing 
their chronicles, exhumed an im- 
mense amount of information on 
the social and political life of by- 
gone days, and threw clear light 
on many obscure points in the 
national history. 

Perhaps the personal reminisc- 
ences of this shrewd, observant 
man of letters would prove, did 
we possess his autobiography, more 
attractive to general readers than 
the results of his professional 
labours. The living representa- 
tives of the most historic Scottish 
houses, with whom he took frequent 
counsel, — Montgomery, Scott, 
Douglas, Maxwell, Stewart, Oar- 
negie, Colquhoun, and many more, 
—must have betrayed character- 
istic traits and foibles, and afforded 
plentiful source of personal anec- 
dote. But nosuch record is known 
to exist, and, during his life, none 
could have proved more discreetly 
reticent about the private affairs 
of those households in which he 
was such a frequent guest. He 
must have been the repository of 
as many family confidences as Mr 
Tulkinghorn in ‘Bleak House’; 
found, like him, “quite at home, 
at corners of dinner-tables in great 
country houses, . . . where every- 
body knows him, and half the 
peerage stops to say ‘ How do you 
do, Mr Tulkinghorn?’ He receives 
these salutations with gravity, and 
buries them along with the rest of 
his knowledge.” 

Not quite the same in this last 
respect. Nobody ever paid a more 
frank, naive, unaffected homage 
than Fraser’s to those who bore 
historic titles. There was not 
a suspicion of toadyism in this ; 
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it was simply that his special line 
of research had imbued him with 
a semi-feudal conviction of the 
reality of rank, and of the defer- 
ence rightly due thereto. In the 
course of his work he spent, of 
necessity, much of his time in the 
houses and society of great people, 
and his conversation must have 
turned much on them, unless he 
were to have taken refuge in 
silence. Sometimes a visitor was 
tempted to smile as Fraser repeat- 
ed some harmless remark made by 
the Duchess of This or Lord That, 
“sitting in the very chair you 
are”; and one conversing with 
him for the first time might sus- 
spect the man whose conversation 
was chiefly of public characters 
and the houses of the mighty: but 
one had only to know him a little 
longer to realise that there was 
nothing of the snob in William 
Fraser. Of his own origin he 
was never heard to hint that it 
was anything more than respect- 
able; his delight and duty were 
found in the lineage of others: if 
he loved to discuss such matters, 
that reflected as little on his tone 
of mind as that a country gentle- 
man should talk of horse and 
hound, or a Royal Academician 
betray an interest in pictures. 
Of Fraser’s contribution to lit- 
erature it may be said that it 
stands alone. His judgment was 
not unerring, but it requires a 
close student to find him at fault. 
Stored up within some forty thick 
quartos, beginning with the Keir 
book in 1858, and ending with 
the Elphinstone book (on the 
proofs of which he made the last 
corrections a few days before his 
death), there are the fruits of his 
indefatigable patience and labori- 
ous scrutiny of ancient muniments. 
Manuscript may fade away, docu- 
ments shrivel into illegibility or 
get lost, seals may crumble or 
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melt; but all that ink or skin, 
paper or wax, are capable of trans- 
mitting in history, legend, herald- 
ry, architecture, and correspond- 
ence, has been carefully gleaned 
and rendered practically imperish- 
able. For no other country in the 
world has this office been rendered 
in anything approaching the com- 
pleteness to which Fraser brought 
the history of Scottish houses. 

These volumes, having been 
privately printed, are not in the 
hands of the general public, though 
they are eagerly bought up as 
often as any of them are offered 
for sale, and most of them have 
found their way here and there 
into public libraries. But they by 
no means represent the only ser- 
vice rendered by Fraser to the 
history of his country. In the 
year 1880 he was promoted from 
the Sasines Office to be Deputy 
Keeper of the Records in Edin- 
burgh. No more fitting appoint- 
ment could have been made: 
William Fraser was the man for 
that post ; and it suggests singular 
reflections on the working of one 
of our Civil Service rules that in 
1882, having still abundant power 
and disposition for work, he was 
retired compulsorily on superan- 
nuation. We are not suggesting 
any complaint: no doubt at three- 
score-and-five the capacity for work 
of nine men out of ten shows 
deterioration, and a vast public 
service must be conducted on 
Procrustean principles. Fraser 
happened to be one of the excep- 
tional tenth men, and had to go 
all the same. 

But not into indolence: far 
from that. Probably he worked 
as incessantly during the last six- 
teen years of his life as at any 
period since he entered Auld 
Reekie at a time when Walter 
Scott was showing men what pen- 
work might be. In addition to 
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the great family histories which 
continued to roll from the press 
(notably the Douglas Book in 
1885, perhaps the most valuable of 
the whole series), Fraser did some 
heavy, if congenial, work for the 
Historical Manuscripts Oommis- 
sion. The appendix, part viii., of 
their Fifteenth Report, lately pub- 
lished, is from his hand, and is at 
once a sample of the merits and 
defects of his system. We have 
said that Fraser was not infallible : 
he was at times somewhat rash in 
assertion respecting matters in 
which there exists much conflict of 
evidence. Perhaps upon no single 
incident in Scottish history has so 
much controversy been founded as 
on the assassination of the Red 
Comyn by Robert Bruce. The 
authorities most nearly contem- 
porary are as much at variance as 
any later writers, and the closest 
comparison of the different narra- 
tives renders it difficult to per- 
ceive the grounds for this, the 
latest version of it, brief and envi- 
ably confident, by Sir William 
Fraser in the Report on the Buc- 
cleuch Manuscripts (1897) :— 


“In the memorable encounter be- 
tween Robert Bruce and Red John 
Cumyn, regent of Scotland,which took 
place on 4th February 1305 in the 
Greyfriars Church at Dumfries, Sir 
Thomas [sic] Kirkpatrick played such 
a prominent part that it has ever since 
been a matter of family and national 
history. Bruce and Cumyn were 
rivals for the throne of Scotland. 
Bruce, believing that Cumyn was act- 
ing treacherously, accused him of this. 
The two ee | into hot controversy. 
Bruce used his dagger against his 
opponent, and then,rushing out of the 
church to join his friends who were 
waiting outside, he exclaimed to them 
that he doubted he had killed Cumyn. 
Kirkpatrick, who was one of the 
friends waiting outside, ran into the 
church to remove all doubt, and with 
his own hand dispatched the wounded 
regent. He boasted that with his 
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dagger he had made the death of 
Cumyn sure or sickar.”—(Report, 
p. 50.) 


Now it seems unfortunate that 
currency should have been given 
in a Government publication to a 
new and apparently unauthorised 
version of this affair. In the 
first place, it was certainly Roger 
de Kirkpatrick, and not his son 
Thomas, who bore a hand in the 
deed. Next, John Comyn was 
not regent of Scotland at that 
time, although he had been one of 
Bruce’s colleagues in the guardian- 
ship in the name of King John de 
Balliol. By the constitution set 
up in September 1305, at West- 
minster, Sir John de Bretaine, 
King Edward’s nephew, had been 
appointed Lieutenant and Warden 
of Scotland, with four pairs of 
justiciaries to preside respectively 
over Lothian, Galloway, the dis- 
trict between Forth and the moun- 
tains, and the Highlands. Thirdly, 
the crime was committed, not, 
as Sir William Fraser says, on 
4th February 1305, but on 10th 
February 1306, two days after 
King Edward had directed that the 
scutage, due by Robert Bruce on 
succeeding to his father’s estates, 
should be remitted. Fourth, it 
cannot be stated unreservedly that 
Bruce and Comyn were rivals for 
the throne of Scotland. The grand- 
father of the first and the father 
of the second had been competitors 
when the succession was held open, 
and, no doubt, on John Balliol’s 
abdication the nearest heir of line 
to the throne was the father of 
Red John Comyn. But Comyn 
and Bruce had both acknowledged 
Edward as their sovereign, and 
there is nothing except Bower’s 
insinuation to show that Comyn, 
at least, cherished designs on his 
own account. Lastly, Sir William 
Fraser has inverted the sequence 
of events in the church itself, as 
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hitherto agreed on in all the nar- 
ratives, Kirkpatrick, waiting out- 
side with Lindsay while Bruce 
and Comyn conferred within, was 
struck by Bruce’s agitation when 
he came out, and, asking how it 
was with him, received the reply— 

“Til, for I doubt I have slain 
the Comyn.” 

“You doubt!” exclaimed Kirk- 
patrick, drawing his dagger; “then 
I'll make siccar !” and rushing into 
the church, finished off the wound- 
ed knight, by whose side perished 
also his uncle Sir Robert Comyn. 

On the following page, Sir 
William Fraser gives currency 
to another error. He states that 
“the mansion of Closeburn (Kirk- 
patrick’s), which was built by 
the first baronet out of materials 
of the original tower, was burnt 
to the ground in 1748.” Now 
a tower, believed by Grose, who 
detected Norman work in it, to 
date from the twelfth century, 
still stands. The first baronet 
did not pull it down, though he 
used the rest of the mansion as 
a quarry. M‘Gibbon and Ross 
assign this tower to the fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century, at which 
period it may have undergone re- 
construction. 
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We have no desire to dwell on 
such inaccuracies and debatable 
statements as crept in here and 
there to Sir William Fraser’s work. 
They scarcely impair the value of 
it, and are only referred to lest, 
in assigning him a high place 
among our Scottish historians, we 
should be suspected of being influ- 
enced by partiality for the man. 

We have no cause to conceal 
that partiality. It is good to have 
known one about whom hovered 
so much of the old literary tra- 
dition of Edinburgh ; good to re- 
member visits to the antiquary’s 
den in Castle Street, where, unlike 
that of Monkbarns, everything was 
scrupulously arrayed and no par- 
ticle of dust was allowed to settle 
on the garnerings of many cen- 
turies ; good to recall the kindly 
glance of the ‘“‘king-maker,” and 
the teacup’s tinkling accompani- 
ment to his broad, deliberate Doric. 
He has left much for those who 
remain and come after him, but 
he has taken much away that none 
other can restore. Other hands 
may labour hereafter in his chosen 
field, but it is scarcely likely that 
the portion still unturned contains 
as much as it was Sir William 
Fraser’s office to reveal. 
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ANDRE CHENIER. 


Most English people who, with- 
out being scholars or specialists, 
care a little about literature, and 
wish to know something of what 
is worth knowing in it, have 
an uneasy feeling regarding the 
great name and fame of French 
literature, and the very little they 
know of it. The French, they are 
aware, are the only nation whose 
literature can dispute the claims 
of our own to the primacy among 
the literatures that have grown up 
since the fall of the Roman world. 
We may reasonably believe that 
our great poets are really greater 
than the great poets of France, 
because the peoples who are 
neither French nor English ap- 
pear to think so; and they are 
in such a case the only competent 
judges. And it is true that, on 
one occasion, one of the greatest 
of French men of letters, Voltaire, 
said that, “of all the civilised 
nations, the French have the least 
turn for poetry”; but this was 
little more than a momentary freak 
of opinion, opposed not merely 
to the whole weight of French 
authority, but also, one would 
have thought, to the literary 
principles on which Voltaire him- 
self acted throughout life. There 
is room, even in a crowded world, 
for others besides the very great- 
est: and if French poetry has 
not a Shakespeare, or a Milton, 
or even perhaps a Spenser or a 
Chaucer, it is hardly reasonable on 
that account to neglect it alto- 
gether, We live in a whirl of elec- 
tions, and everything goes by vot- 
Ing: it is not perhaps a system to 
be recommended in cases in which 
taste or intelligence is concerned; 
but the verdict of Europe delivered 
by universal suffrage would un- 


questionably have something im- 
posing about it: and if Europe 
were asked her opinion as to which 
was the most intelligent child in 
her family, there is no doubt how 
she would reply. Nor would the 
verdict of a restricted suffrage be 
different. Patriotism and vanity 
are strong even among the edu- 
cated ; and they might make each 
nation put itself in the first place, 
as each of the Greek generals in 
the Persian war was inclined to 
think that he himself had deserved 
best of his fellow-countrymen: but 
France, like Themistocles, would 
get nearly all the second votes. 
There is no doubt that this 
people, whose conspicuous intelli- 
gence is thus generally admitted, 
are by no means disposed to take 
a low view of their poetry; but 
rather believe most definitely and 
decidedly in its value, and regard 
it as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of their nation. And that 
is a very serious consideration. 
One of the points in which Aris- 
totle is in most striking contrast to 
many modern philosophers, espe- 
cially those who helped to make 
the French Revolution, is that for 
him, in dealing with any difficult 
question, the opinions which 
thoughtful men have held about 
it are part of the problem to be 
solved. And, if we follow Aris- 
totle’s method, we shall not set 
aside French poetry as unworthy 
of attention, simply because it does 
not fall in easily with our ideas of 
what poetry should be: or at least 
we shall not do so until we have 
disposed of the difficulty which 
seems to arise from the fact that 
it is at any rate the poetry, and, 
in their own eyes, the highest 
utterance, of the people whom 
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the intelligence of the European 
family salutes as its most intel- 
ligent member. 

How few French poets, gen- 
erally speaking, we know in 
this country, and how little we 
know of those few! Half-a-dozen 
names, more or less, and those for 
the most part absurdly misunder- 
stood. We know Moliére, but 
only as a writer of farces; La 
Fontaine, the supreme artist in 
French verse, we think of as a 
writer of stories about animals 
arranged for the nursery ; Racine’s 
name is familiar to us, but only as 
a foil to enhance the fame of 
Shakespeare; Voltaire is in our 
eyes merely an atheist, which he 
never was at all; and Hugo 
merely a man of colossal vanity, 
which, of all that he was, is the 
thing now of least importance. 
All this is very unsatisfactory ; 
and it would be well for us to 
turn away for a little from the 
French and English novel of the 
season, and try to make some 
slight acquaintance with the great 
poetic masters of a great nation? 
And a word of warning may not 
be amiss to any one who is set- 
_ting about the task for the first 
time. We all pretend to like 
French cookery ; Lut it is best not 
to be in a hurry to adopt it all at 
once: and certainly it is only the 
most robust literary constitutions 
who can pass without disturbance 
from their ordinary English fare 
to a diet of Corneille and Racine. 
Let us take the least unfamiliar 
dishes first: they will be by no 
means the worst, and they will 
prepare our palates for the later 
dainties, for which some French 
training is an absolute necessity. 
Moliére, for instance, French as he 
is to the finger-tips, is so supreme 
a master of the human comedy, 
and pulls its strings with such un- 
erring skill, that all the nations 
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feel at home in his theatre, and 
need no interpreter’s help to guide 
their laughter, their delight, or 
their admiration. He knows all 
our vanities and follies; and we 
observe his knowledge with half- 
conscious respect: he knows also 
all those of our neighbours; and 
we watch their exposure with un- 
measured delight. And La Fon- 
taine, if we will but forget his 
discreditable connection with the 
French governess and her first 
reading-book, is not hard to make 
a friend of: his humour, his love 
of the country, his knowledge of 
animals, are all things for which 
we in England consider ourselves 
to have a special turn, and they at 
least, if not his wonderful gift as 
an artist in words, ought to prove 
sure ways for the unlocking of 
English appreciation. 

These are of course great men, 
among the giants of French liter- 
ature; but there is one of the 
lower men who died young, leav- 
ing not more finished work than 
is sufficient to fill one small 
volume, who yet somehow has 
the gift of attracting English 
taste. I have found people who 
read very little French of any 
kind, and scarcely any French 
poetry, and who yet have some 
acquaintance with André Chénier. 
Perhaps it is the tragic story of 
his life which wins him sympathy 
and, from that, an attention which 
he would not otherwise receive. 
The world has always been touched 
by genius dying young, and al- 
ways will be; but that can hard- 
ly be the whole secret of the 
fascination Chénier exercises, and 
his is certainly one of the first 
books to which an Englishman 
should turn who would make ac- 
quaintance with the real merits 
of French poetry. 

The story of his life is well 
known, and soon told. He was 
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born in 1762, at Constantinople, 
of a French father and a Greek 
mother. The place of his birth 
and the nationality of his mother 
were of immense importance in 
influencing the direction which 
his poetic talent took. The lan- 
guage which the northern scholar 
acquires by years of labour was 
Chénier’s birthright, learnt from 
his mother, and in its native 
home. And so not merely the 
history and the legends of Greece 
—of which he was full — but 
Greek simplicity, Greek reality, 
Greek directness of presentation, 
became part of his nature from 
the first, and indicated to him his 
special poetic task from the mo- 
ment that he began to write. 
He was brought back to France 
in early boyhood, and entered the 
Collége de Navarre at Paris in 
1773. There he remained for 
some years, showing very early 
that he had inherited his mother’s 
sensitive intelligence and her en- 
thusiastic appreciation of all things 
beautiful. The development in 
him of a certain stiffness of charac- 
ter, which came from his father, was 
to follow later, helped in its growth, 
no doubt, by the fashionable ad- 
miration of the great Roman 
heroes and of the Stoic ideal. 
When he left school he devoted 
some years, like Milton and Spen- 
ser, to quiet study and travel. 
He was in the army for a few 
months; but he had no military 
tastes, and the only thing he 
seems to have enjoyed in the time 
he spent at Strasburg was the 
acquaintance it gave him the op- 
portunity of making with the 
great scholar Brunck, whose Greek 
Anthology furnished him with 
many of the sources of his poetry. 
He next tried diplomacy, and was 
secretary at the French Embassy 
in London ; but he was not much 
happier in England than at Stras- 
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burg. He made some acquaint- 
ance with our literature, and espe- 
cially admired Milton; and we 
find him later imitating Ophelia’s 
song in “ Hamlet” in one of his 
poems, and speaking in another 
of Spenser’s “sweet pictures and 
touching strains”; but the prev- 
alent fashions in English litera- 
ture at that time were not much 
to his taste: he found English 
society exclusive and reserved, he 
felt himself an exile, and he had 
not enough work to do at the 
Embassy to keep him from melan- 
choly. Indeed he had so little to 
do that in his pride he wanted to 
refuse his salary, and only ac 
cepted it in the end under great 
pressure from the Ambassador. 
He returned to France in the 
spring of 1790, and was soon 
plunged in the political excite- 
ments of the time. Like most 
thoughtful and intelligent men, he 
enthusiastically welcomed the Rev- 
olution; but he rapidly became 
disgusted with the excesses of the 
revolutionary party. Even in his 
great ode, “Le Jeu de Paume,” 
written in 1790, he is fully con- 
scious of the dangers that were 
already threatening the cause of 
true liberty and the life of the 
young constitution ; and the later 
stanzas, with their solemn note of 
warning— 
‘“* Peuple! ne croyons pas que tout soit 

permis. 

Craignez vos courtisans avides, 

O peuple souverain! A votre oreille 

admis, 
Cent orateurs bourreaux se nomment 

vos amis. 

Ils soufiient des feux homicides” — 


are in curious contrast to the ear- 
lier ones, with their jubilant strain 
of unhesitating welcome of the 
new order of things. Not that he 
had ceased to believe in the neces- 
sity and justice of the great change 
—he believed in it to the end ; but 
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he had come to find out, as others 
like him were finding out too, that 
it was by no means such a simple 
thing as they had supposed to sub- 
stitute in a moment a new world 
for an old. The cup of liberty is 
a wholesome draught in the end, 
but its first effects are too often of 
a disturbing character. Of this 
Chénier became more and more 
aware ; and his position gradually 
became one of open opposition to 
the Jacobin leaders, He attacked 
them by name in his articles in 
the ‘Moniteur,’ and he used his 
poetic gifts with effect against 
them on more than one occasion. 
The first of these is interesting, as 
proving eventually the immediate 
cause of his death. A certain 
regiment had mutinied and robbed 
the regimental chest, and had been 
sentenced to the galleys in conse- 
quence, when, to the amazement of 
all honest people, not only was an 
amnesty granted them, but it was 
actually proposed to honour them 
with a triumphal entry into Paris. 
Against this astounding proposal 
Chénier wrote his severely satirical 
“Hymne sur |l’entrée triumphale 
des Suisses révoltés,” which it 
appears was never forgiven, and 
secured his death when it was 
made an article of accusation 
against him. The other occasion 
in which his political sentiments 
could only be satisfied with poetic 
utterance was on the assassination 
of Marat, when he wrote the famous 
“Ode to Charlotte Corday.” But 
by that time his political activity 
was practically over; for with the 
execution of Louis X VI., in whose 
defence he assisted, the moderate 
party was completely defeated, 
and he was obliged to retire from 
Paris, He spent most of 1793 at 
Rouen and at Versailles, writing 
verses, and deep in all sorts of 
studies. At Versailles he made 
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the acquaintance of Madame Le- 
coulteux, the “Fanny” of his 
poems, who lived close by. He 
worked all day and took his 
verses to her in the evening; and 
his friendship with her and her 
family seems to have been the great 
happiness of this part of his life. 
Gradually he came to think he 
was forgotten, and in no further 
danger; but he had not long re- 
turned to Paris before he was ar- 
rested, almost it seems by acci- 
dent, while paying a visit to some 
friends at Passy. This was on the 
7th of March 1794. He was taken 
to St Lazare, which he found 
crowded with members of that 
brilliant society which he had 
known only a year or two before 
in such different circumstances in 
his mother’s salon. Once there, 
the only hope was that he might 
be forgotten; and this was the 
object of his brother Marie Joseph, 
who had influence with the revolu- 
tionary leaders. Marie Joseph 
arranged with Barrére to keep 
André’s name off the fatal list of 
those for trial; and there is no 
doubt that he would have escaped 
among the crowd of prisoners if his 
father, indignant at his unjust im- 
prisonment, had notinsisted on call- 
ing attention to his case and de- 
manding his release. The only re- 
sult was that he was immediately 
tried ; and trials during the Terror 
had but one conclusion. He was 
condemned on the 7th of Thermidor 
(24th July) 1794, and executed 
the next day. On the 26th Robes- 
pierre fell, and the Terror was at 
anend. It is easy to imagine the 
agony of poor Marie Joseph, who 
was in the secret of the plot against 
Robespierre, when he read in a 
newspaper that his brother, whom 
he was reasonably hoping might 
be free in a few days, had been 
executed in the last hours of the 
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tyranny ; and it is difficult to blame 
him for his momentary outburst of 
bitter reproaches when he learnt 
from his father that it had been 
he who, in spite of all warnings, 
had by his unfortunate interference 
brought about poor André’s fate. 
“ Ah! the scoundrels!” cried the 
father when he heard the news; 
“this is not what they promised 
me! they said justice should be 
done to my appeal! the scoun- 
drels!” Marie Joseph did not 
realise for a moment what his 
father meant; then, struck with 
terror, he asked, “ What do you 
mean ? promise? who has promised? 
you presented an appeal? to whom? 
when ? explain!” The father could 
but confess ; and the son could not 
refrain from a torrent of cruel re- 
proaches, till his father cried, “‘ My 
dear son, do not overwhelm me; 
I am indeed unhappy ;” and Marie 
Joseph threw himself into his 
father’s arms and asked his for- 
giveness. The unfortunate father 
never got over the terrible know- 
ledge that he had brought about 
his son’s death, and only survived 
him about ten months. 

There is a story that, as the 
young poet was led to the scaffold, 
he said to his companion, ‘I leave 
nothing for posterity; and yet,” 
he added, touching his forehead, 
“T had something there.” One 
can understand his agony. He was 
only thirty-one, and his poetic gift 
was ripening fast. He had spent 
a good deal of his time at St 
Lazare in writing verses, which he 
contrived to send out to his father 
rolled up in his linen week by 
week ; and nothing he had written 
in happier days equals the force 
of “La Jeune Captive” and the 
Iambes, The latter are, in fact, 
among the very grandest pieces of 
political poetry in any language ; 
and to find a parallel to their 
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severe and lofty patriotism, their 
passionate energy, their concentra- 
tion of thought and purpose, their 
vigour and splendour of imagina- 
tion, we must go to Dante and 
hear him pour out his just anger 
and sorrow over the city he had 
loved so well; or to Milton, and 
hear him pray, as only he could 
pray, for divine vengeance on the 
murderers of Piedmont’s “slaugh- 
tered saints.” Such work, done 
in the midst of all the miseries of 
prison life, and so seldom descend- 
ing, in spite of the enormous temp- 
tation, to mere personal abuse of 
his enemies, or indeed to anything 
unworthy of the high mission he 
had set himself, as the vindicator 
of outraged France, is the proof 
of a rare intensity of poetic faculty, 
and the measure of what the litera- 
ture of his country lost by his 
death. 

That loss, for the moment, passed 
unnoticed. Not only was France 
too distracted by politics to be 
able to think of poetry just then, 
but no one, outside the circle of 
his own friends, had had any 
opportunity of recognising Chén- 
ier’s genius. He had published 
hardly anything—a couple of odes, 
however fine, are not enough to 
found a poetic reputation, except 
indeed among the discerning few ; 
and it was natural that he should 
be regarded more as a politician 
than as a poet. He remained ac- 
cordiagly very little known, though 
his family issued several of his 
more striking poems, till the first 
edition of his works appeared in 
1819. It was an auspicious mo- 
ment, and Chénier’s position as one 
of the great poets of his country 
was at once recognised. It has 
never since been assailed, and he 
is now one of the admitted French 
classics, and has received the clas- 
sical honour of a critical edition, 
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produced by M. Becq de Fougqiéres 
in 1862. And that edition, one 
cannot but notice, has had in its 
turn the classical fate of critical 
editions, in that it has provoked 
another, disputing its conclusions 
and assailing its editor. But the 
critic’s critic, M. Gabriel Chénier, 
is of too controversial a disposition 
to inspire great confidence in those 
who cannot decide these questions 
at first hand. Probably the best 
and most convenient edition for 
the English reader is that in the 
well-known Petite Charpentier 
series, which was prepared by the 
same M. Becq de Fougiéres. 

Let us assume that the English 
reader takes up this stout but 
pleasant and well - printed little 
volume, with a view to making 
some acquaintance with André 
Chénier. What will he find in 
it? In some four hundred and 
seventy pages, nearly everything 
that Ohénier left behind him, 
much of it in an unfinished and 
even fragmentary condition. But, 
when all mediocre work has been 
set aside, enough remains to attest 
Chénier’s real greatness. 

Poetic greatness is not an easy 
thing to analyse; but certain 
elements in it are easily recog- 
nised, and among these are worthi- 
ness of subject and perfection of 
treatment. The latter is no 
doubt the more important: one 
can hardly, for instance, imagine 
any subject which, treated by 
Horace or La Fontaine, could 
not be delightful; while the 
grandest theme in the world will 
not help the man who has only 
conceived it but cannot treat it. 
Still, both are of real value, and 
Chénier can lay some claim to the 
possession of both. He is indeed 
in a peculiar position, both as to 
what he has to say and how he 
says it. Saturated as his mind 
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and memory were with Greek 
poetry and Greek story, he could 
not but reflect the classics both in 
his choice of subject and in his 
method of treatment, and accord- 
ingly the principal poem published 
in his lifetime, ‘‘ Le Jeu de Paume,” 
is called by Mr Henley ‘‘one of 
the most Pindaric of modern 
odes,” and the bulk of his col- 
lected works consists of two great 
divisions, which he styles Buco- 
liques and Elegies. But it is just 
at this point that his poetic genius 
exhibits itself. He saw, not con- 
sciously perhaps, but none the less 
really, that the poetic art of his 
country was being strangled by 
antiquated rules and traditions. 
The life was gone out of it, and 
it was nothing more than a machine 
continuing to revolve after the 
hand that set it going had been 
removed. The Scribes and Phari- 
sees of the established tradition 
were for ever declaring that the 
great Greek and Latin classics 
were their models. The proclam- 
ation, then, which Chénier in effect 
made in his poetry was, ‘ You 
appeal to Greece; to Greece you 
shall go.” It was not in any 
revolutionary way that he would 
solve the difficulty of giving new 
life to the poetry of his country ; 
rather it was by an application 
of the very principles of the dom- 
inant school—an application, how- 
ever, not dry, unreal, and tradi- 
tional, but living and spiritual. 
The classics were to provide the 
solution ; and we find him build- 
ing both his style and matter 
largely on their foundation. But 
the superstructure is his own. 
He saw clearly enough that no 
modern poet worthy of the name 
can submit to be bound by the 
limitations of the ancients, and 
that his business is to tell the tale 
of to-day in the spirit, and, if it 
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may be, with the power of Greece 
and Rome. As he puts it in his 
poem “ 1’Invention ” :— 


‘¢ Allumons nos flambeaux 4 leurs feux 
poétiques 

Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des 
vers antiques.” 


His danger, he felt, and was cer- 
tainly right in feeling, was that 
he should keep too close to his 
masters, and he tells himself to 


‘Faire en s’eloignant d’eux avec un 
soin jaloux 

Ce qu’eux mémes ils feraient, s’ils viv- 
aient parmi nous.” 


He could not have set himself 
a higher task. To write an epic, 
not as Homer wrote the ‘ Iliad,’ 
but as he would have written the 
epic of to-day, to make a trium- 
phal ode which shall be not an 
imitation but a re-creation of 
Pindar,—these are ambitions to 
which the highest poetic talent 
may well apply itself. The first 
thing, then, to remember about 
Chénier is that he is half a Greek, 
and that his importance in the 
history of French literature lies, 
to a large extent, in the success 
with which he applied the Greek 
directness, the Greek sense of form 
—in a word, the Greek spirit—to 
the restoration of French poetry. 
And, conscious of his genius, he 
is not afraid of proposing to him- 
self ambitious schemes. One may 
almost say that he aims at being 
at once the Pindar, the Lucretius, 
the Theocritus, and in a sense 
even the Aristophanes, of his coun- 
try. It is not given, even to 
genius, to attain complete suc- 
cess in such various fields; but 
he shows real power in all, and 
that is no small thing to say. 
His work, as we have it, is 
divided into several classes : Buco- 
lics, if I may so translate his word 
“ Bucoliques”; Elegies, Epistles, 
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Dramatic fragments, Odes, Iambes 
(a word of which I know no trans- 
lation), and Miscellaneous Poems. 
The considerable bulk of poetic 
work indicated by such a list as 
this is itself evidence of great 
power in a man who died at 
thirty-one. But the variety of 
his work is even stronger evidence 
of his gifts than the amount. It 
is a wide field that stretches from 
the pure art, instinct only with 
the desire of doing a beautiful 
thing, which makes the best of 
the Bucolics like a collection of 
Greek reliefs, to the burning po- 
litical heat of the Iambes, and it 
is a great achievement to have 
covered it so early in life. Great 
as his variety of style is-—ranging 
from the facility of the elegy to 
the severity of the ode—he is 
always clear, vigorous, and point- 
ed. He deals boldly with very 
different subjects, and makes his 
appeal to readers of very varying 
tastes: to the artistic temperament 
in the Bucolics, to the patriotic or 
political in the Odes and Iambes, 
to the sentimental or feminine in 
the Elegies, to the critical in 
“L’Invention.” But through all 
changes of style and subject he 
never fails to make us aware of 
a mind and nature of real distinc- 
tion, large and rich and sensitive 
to noble influences from all sides, 
whether they arose from beauty 
in art or poetry or the external 
world, or from the enthusiasms 
that were seething in the society 
around him, from 


‘* Exultations, agonies, 
And love and man’s unconquerable 
mind.” 


The first things in the volume 
are the two odes which he pub- 
lished himself, One is the bitterly 
sarcastic “‘ Hymne” for the trium- 
phal entry of the mutinous soldiers 
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whom Collet d’Herbois wished to 
honour. It is chiefly remarkable 
for the courage it displays, and 
for the fact that, as I have men- 
tioned, the recollection of it seems 
to have helped to give a motive 
for Ohénier’s execution. The other 
is the splendid “Jeu de Paume,” 
one of the finest political odes in 
all literature, and certainly the 
grandest expression of all that 
was highest in the national awak- 
ening which led to the French 
Revolution. It takes its name 
from the tennis-court at Ver- 
sailles in which the States -Gen- 
eral met in 1789. Addressed to 
David, the painter, it opens with 
an appeal to poetry, “jeune et 
divine poésie,” to unite with the 
other arts in celebrating the new 
birth of Liberty. And, as it were 
incidentally, it asserts, what in- 
deed every stanza of it proves, 
that a new era of freedom is to 
begin in art as well as in politics. 


“Toi méme, belle vierge 4 la touchante 
voix, 
Nymphe ailée, aimable siréne, 
Ta langue s’amollit dans les palais des 
rois 
Ta hauteur se rabaisse, et d’enfantines 
lois 
Oppriment ta marche incertaine; 
Ton feu n’est que lueur, ta beauté n’est 
que fard. 
La liberté du génie et de l’art 
T’ouvre tous les trésors.” 


Never had pen or pencil a 
nobler subject, he goes on to 
say, than now. Then follows, 
described in three or four vig- 
orous and telling stanzas, the 
story of the meeting, the at- 
tempted suppression, the refusal 
to separate, and finally the de- 
struction of the Bastille and the 
rise of Liberty out of its ruins. 


“Et de ces grands tombeaux, la belle 
liberté 
Altiére, étincelante, armée 
Sort.” 
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The effect of this word sort, 
placed as it is not merely at the 
beginning of a fresh line but at 
the head of a fresh stanza, can 
only be appreciated by reading 
the passage. And can it be mere- 
ly an accident that the division 
between these two stanzas is also 
the division between two equal 
halves of the ode? It is difficult 
to think so, though I know of 
no French critic who remarks 
upon it. To me at least it seems 
as if the poet in placing this word 
in what, considering French met- 
rical traditions, is such an aston- 
ishing and daring position, in- 
tended to mark it as the turning- 
point of his ode, of the great story 
he is telling, and of the other rev- 
olution he knew he was accom- 
plishing in the literature of his 
country. The child liberty is born, 
the victory won, he seems to pro- 
claim as with the sound of a trum- 
pet, and it is a victory the effect 
of which shall be felt in all fields 
alike. And indeed the rest of the 
poem is in a different key. The 
outburst of exaltation once over, 
the note soon becomes one of 
grave and earnest warning. It 
is easy to win the battle, easier 
still to sing the song of triumph; 
the hard and high thing is to 
learn to use the victory aright. 


‘* J] vous reste 4 borner et les autres et 
vous, 
Tl vous reste 4 savoir descendre.” 


Moderation, wisdom, justice, are 
the supreme needs of the State, 
lest it should fall a prey to the 
two factions, revolutionary on this 
side, reactionary on that, who are 
ready to tear it in pieces, 


‘‘L’un du nom de sujet, l’autre de 
citoyen, 
Masque son Ame inique et de vice flétrie ; 
L’un sur l’autre acharnés, ils comptent 
tous pour rien 
Liberté, vérité, patrie.” 
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And in that strain he concludes 
his appeal to the infant Revolu- 
tion not to be its own destruction. 

It is easy to point out faults in 
the ode,—its boyish affectation of 
classical allusion, for instance, and 
its exaggerated indulgence in the 
new-won freedom of breaking up 
the lines and placing the pauses 
where he will; but no one who 
has an ear for such things can 
avoid being struck by its unfailing 
tone of lofty patriotism, and by 
its command of language, in which 
that patriotism finds fit and even 
splendid utterance. 

Of the Bucolics or Idylls there 
are about a hundred, the large 
majority of which are fragmentary. 
In them of course it ie no longer 
the patriot, but the artist pure and 
simple, that we see. In the best 
of them is to be found the most 
perfect work Chénier lived to do. 
They are, for the most part, nar- 
rative poems, set in Greek sur- 
roundings, and in style have more 
affinity with the epic than with 
the eclogue. Naturally enough, 
and perhaps deliberately, he begins 
with Homer,—‘“ L’Aveugle,” the 
first of them, being a finely imag- 
ined picture of the blind poet, 
cast in his wanderings on the 
island of Scyros. This is followed 
by “Le Mendiant,” ‘ L’Esclave,” 
and “Le Malade,” all wonderful 
things, which with the famous 
“Jeune Tarentine” are the finest 
of the “Bucoliques.” In them 
Ohénier manages with complete 
success to throw intoGreek scenery, 
and among Greek personages, a 
sentiment and passion which are 
modern — which even anticipate 
the nineteenth century—and into 
French verse a reality and spon- 
taneity it had long lost. They 
have the special characteristic of 
great poetry, in creating an atmos- 
phere for themselves, in carrying 
us with them into their world. 
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They do not lend themselves to 
quotation, but neither do many of 
the most perfect things in litera- 
ture. To take an instance not 
unlike these ‘‘ Bucoliques” in cer- 
tain points, there is nothing to 
quote in Wordsworth’s “ Michael,” 
and yet every one recognises that 
there are few more completely 
successful poems in the language. 
The fact is, that we are apt to 
immensely overrate the importance 
of the details that can be quoted : 
the really supreme thing in a 
poem, as in every other work of 
art, is completeness and unity of 
effect. It is not in felicity of 
detail but in perfection as a whole 
that the greatness of the Par- 
thenon lies; and the success of 
“Michael,” and of “ L’Aveugle” 
and “Le Malade,” is of the same 
kind, 

After these, the most remarkable 
pieces among the “ Bucoliques ” 
are in a style the possibilities of 
which we have only lately learnt 
from M. de Hérédia, who was 
elected a few years ago to the 
French Academy on the strength of 
a single volume of sonnets. They 
are, that is to say, what I may 
call reliefs of Greek gods and 
heroes—scenes imagined with the 
utmost simplicity, and executed 
with quiet perfection. The defect 
of all modern art as compared with 
ancient is its anxiety to assert 
itself. It has an air as of a man 
trying to address a crowd which 
does not care to hear him: it must 
lift up its voice perforce ; it must, 
as it were, strive and cry in the 
market-place. The great works of 
ancient art breathe a spirit which 
is the very opposite of this: they 
seem to have no thought of readers 
or spectators ; they exist for them- 
selves and theirown end, M. de 
Hérédia has shown in his wonder- 
ful sonnets what triumphs can 
be achieved in this style even 
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in modern times; and Ohénier, 
though he never attains to the 
absolute detachment of spirit 
which is M. de Hérédia’s special 
note, has left a number of pieces 
which are in their measure antici- 
pations of his work. We have 
here, for instance, at the beginning 
of those headed “ Fragments of 
Idylls,” twenty or twenty - five 
pictures taken from Greek story, 
prayers to Diana and Proserpine, 
marked by all the admirable sim- 
plicity of Greek prayers; or, 
again, scenes from the myths of 
Hercules and Bacchus. We have 
the picture and nothing more: 
they are not charged with an 
atmosphere like ‘‘ L’Aveugle” and 
the earlier pieces. It is a few 
lines cut in white marble, and that 
is all. These, again, do not invite 
quotation, but I will give the last 
lines from one on the “ Death of 
Hercules ” :— 


** Tl y porte la flamme; il monte, sous 
ses pieds 


Etend du vieux lion la dépouille 
héroique 

Et l’eil au ciel, la main sur la massue 
antique, 

Attend sa récompense et l’heure d’étre 
un dieu. 

Le vent souffie et mugit. Le bacher 
tout en feu 

Brille autour du héros, et la flamme 
rapide 


Porte au palais divin l’dme du grand 
Alcide !” 


Surely the reserve and severity 
of style which these lines exhibit 
is as admirable as it is rare in a 
poet so young; and all the more 
admirable for the subtle impres- 
sion it somehow creates of abund- 
ance and facility lying ready 
behind. 

The Elegies are less interesting 
than the Bucolics. They exhibit 


generally the same vigour and 
spontaneity of style, but they 
distinction of 
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Mendiant,” and the little Greek 
reliefs of which I have spoken, 
They may be described in a line 
from one of them, in which he 
wishes 
**Que mes écrits 
Soient un code d’amour, de plaisir, de 
tendresse ” ; 


and their sentiment is apt to 
become rather monotonous. The 
most interesting are those which 
have most of that personal note 
about them which Coleridge said 
was the essence of elegy, —con- 
fessions of his poetic hopes and 
plans, and assertions, far more 
sincere in his case than usual, of 
his indifference to wealth and 
fame, and preference for a life of 
retirement spent in the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of nature and art. 
He cannot write on high subjects, 
he tells his friends: Venus has 
named him her poet, and he de- 
lights in her service :— 


‘*Les foréts d’Idalie ont des routes si 
belles.” 


In the rest, the life he chooses is 
one of quiet and study :— 


‘*J’ai su, pauvre et content, savourer a 
longs traits 

Les muses, les plaisirs, et l’étude et la 
paix ! 


Il est si doux, si beau de s’étre fait soi- 
méme, 

De devoir tout 4 soi, tout aux beaux 
arts qu’on aime; 

Vraie abeille en ses dons, en ses soins, 
en ses mceurs, 

D’avoir su se bitir, des dépouilles des 
fleurs, 

Sa cellule de cire, industrieux asile 

Ox Lon coule une vie innocente et 
facile.” 


There are several elegies in this 
strain, and they are more attrac- 
tive, I think, than the love elegies, 
which, whether they are confes- 
sions or literary affectations, do 
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not appear to me of any great 
interest. 

Passing over the Epistles, which 
are not particularly remarkable, 
we come to the Miscellaneous 
Poems, the first of which is the 
critical essay called ‘‘ L’Invention.” 
Conscious, perhaps, of his tendency 
to feel the influence of the classical 
poets all too much, he has made 
his study of his art take the form 
of an assertion of freedom. The 
poet is to be free to choose his 
own subject and to treat it in his 
own way :— 


‘*Ce n’est qu’aux inventeurs que la vie 
est promise ” ; 


and he gives in passing an admir- 
able definition of what invention 
is: it is, as he says, when the poet 


‘*Montre et fait adopter 4 la nature 
* mére 
Ce qu'elle n’a point fait mais ce qu’elle 
a pu faire.” 


He wishes, with more question- 
able judgment, that the modern 
poet should seize on the results of 
modern science as matter for his 
art— 


“En langage de dieux fasse parler 
Newton” ; 


and on this subject he enlarges at 
considerable length. The poem is 
certainly readable enough and 
vigorous enough throughout, but 
it can hardly be pronounced a 
great success. He has no grand 
ideal of his art to announce, and 
he has not the wit and verve and 
epigrammatic power with which 
Boileau atoned for the same want. 

This is followed by the fragments 
of his great poem, “ Hermes,” by 
which he aspired to be the Lu- 
cretius of his age. This was to 
have been composed of three can- 
tos on the origin of the world, 
of human society, and of. political 
organisations, Eighteen fragments 
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of it remain to show that Chénier 
did not possess the philosophic 
grasp necessary for the production 
of another ‘De Rerum Natura.’ 
The poem shows him a child of 
his century, not merely in its 
generous optimism and ardour for 
justice and reform, but also in its 
delightful but dangerous amateur- 
ishness. Voltaire, the typical man 
of the century, was at all times 
perfectly ready to write a book on 
any subject at ten minutes’ notice ; 
and he has so much to say on 
things in general, and says it so 
brilliantly, that we really hardly 
notice that on the particular sub- 
ject promised he says nothing at 
all. The only difference between 
him and his contemporaries who 
are forgotten is, that he is an 
amateur of genius, and they are 
amateurs without genius. If they 
have not his infinite cleverness, 
they have his spirit to the full; 
and we see them advancing from 
all sides, a numerous but very 
light-armed host, perfectly con- 
fident in their ability to recon- 
stitute society with the assistance 
of a few general ideas. There are 
advantages, no doubt, in this sys- 
tem as compared with that of the 
German, who is inclined to begin 
his argument for the particular 
use of a particle with a considera- 
tion of language as it was, or may 
have been, in the Garden of Eden ; 
but still the light-hearted amateur 
is a dangerous, if an amusing, 
person, especially in politics. And 
few things show this spirit of 
amateurishness more than the 
‘‘ Hermes” of Ohénier, which dis- 
cusses the origin of things and 
their destination with vigour, 
rhetorical power, enthusiasm—all 
that you will except information. 
And he has not the art any more 
than the science necessary for the 
high flight he had proposed to 
himself. His imagination is not 
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of the Miltonic order, ranging at 
ease through the vast spaces of 
primeval chaos and the problems 
of human destiny: he is one of 
those lesser spirits whose work 
lies not with the mystery of the 
things we do not know, but with 
the beauty of the things we know. 
And so even here in this ambi- 
tious poem, where the aim was so 
high, it is not in the high things 
that he has attained his mark, but 
in such an incidental episode as 
the picture of Orpheus and the 
Argonauts, which occurs in the 
17th Fragment. And in the same 
way the “Susanne,” which was 
intended to follow Milton, and 
deal with a later Hebrew story 
as he had dealt with the opening 
chapters of Genesis, fails alto- 
gether to attain to Milton’s grand 
style, and contains nothing re- 
markable except the panegyric 
upon the great English poet, in 
which he asks the Spirit of Har- 
mony to grant him 


**Un peu de ces discours grands, pro- 
fonds comme toi, 

Paroles de délice ou paroles d’effroi 

Aux lévres de Milton incessament 
écloses, 

Grand aveugle dont l’Ame a su voir 
tant de choses!” 


There is nothing else worthy of 
special note in the volume, ex- 
cept the Odes and Iambes, which 
close it. One of the earlier odes 
is Chénier’s most perfect utterance 
of love, as it seems to me. For 
once he is not writing an exercise ; 
he is speaking from his heart. 
But his passion is not too strong 
for artistic expression. Here it 
is :-— 


**J’ai vu sur d’autres yeux, qu’Amour 
faisait sourire, 
Ses doux regards s’attendrir et 
pleurer, 
Et du miel le plus doux que sa bouche 
respire 
Une autre bouche s’enivrer. 


Et quand sur mon visage, inquiet, 

tourmenté, 
Une sueur involontaire 

Exprimait le dépit de mon cceur agité, 

Un coup-d’cil caressant, furtivement 
jeté, 

Temperait dans mon sein cette souf- 
france amére. 


Ah! dans le fond de ses foréts, 

Le ramier, déchiré de traits, 

Gémit au moins sans se contraindre ; 
Et le fugitif Actéon 

Percé par les traits d’Orion, 

Peut l’accuser, et peut se plaindre,” 


Half the secret of charm in art 
lies in the self-restraint which 
suggests but does not say. Low 
relief is nearly always more beau- 
tiful than high, for just that 
reason ; and here in the same way 
another verse would have spoilt 
all. 

Besides this perfect little piece 
there is the well-known ode to 
Versailles, conceived with all the 
gentle melancholy of Gray or 
Oollins, but hardly showing either 
the felicity of phrase of the one 
or the richness of atmosphere of 
the other. The rest, both Odes 
and Iambes, are political—tremen- 
dous indictments of the men who 
were deluging France with blood, 
while they for ever had liberty 
and justice on their lips. There 
is the famous ode to Charlotte 
Corday; there is a denunciation 
of the féte of the 14th of July; 
and another in which he draws 
an indignant contrast between the 
security of life at Oonstantinople 
and at Paris. This last was 
written in prison at St Lazare, 
as were the attack on his brother, 
whom he wrongly thought was 
neglecting him, the famous “ Jeune 
Captive,” and most of the Iambes. 
Well known as it is — better 
known, I suppose, than anything 
of Chénier’s—I cannot resist quot- 
ing a few stanzas of “La Jeune 
Captive.” The subject of the ode 
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was the young Duchesse de Fleury, 
who was Chénier’s fellow-prisoner 
at St Lazare :— 


“L’épi naissant murit de la faux re- 
specté ; 
Sans crainte du pressoir, le pampre tout 
Vété 
Boit les doux présents de l’aurore ; 
Et moi, comme lui belle, et jeune comme 
lui, 
Quoi que l’heure présente ait de trouble 
et d’ennui, 
Je ne veux point mourir encore, 


Mon beau voyage encore est si loin de 
sa fin ! 
Je pars, et des ormeaux qui bordent le 
chemin 
J’ai passé les premiers A peine. 
Au banquet de la vie 4 peine com- 
mencé, 
Un instant seulement mes lévres ont 
pressé 
La coupe en mes mains encore pleine. 


Je ne suis qu’au printemps, je veux voir 
la moisson ; 
Et comme le soleil, de saison en saison, 
Je veux achever mon année. 
Brillante sur ma tige et l’honneur du 
jardin, 
Je n’ai vu luire encore que les feux du 
matin, 
Je veux achever ma journée. | 


O mort! tu peux attendre; éloigne, 
éloigne-toi ; 
Va consoler les cceurs que la honte, 
Veffroi, 
Le pile désespoir dévore. 
Pour moi Palés encore a des asiles 
verts, 
Les amours des baisers, les Muses des 
concerts ; 
Je ne veux point mourir encore !” 


This is one of the cases in which 
criticism has only to register a 
popular verdict of universal ad- 
miration. The instinctive revolt 
of youth against death has never, 
I suppose, found more beautiful 
expression, After all, Ohénier 
was only thirty-one himself; and 
if any one asks how it is that he 
has given the young duchess’s 
complaint with such rare power 
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and pathos, the answer is by no 
means far to seek: he had only to 
look withir to learn his lesson. 

I have already said something 
of the Iambes with which the 
volume ends. In them certainly, 
if ever anywhere, “ facit indig- 
natio versum”: there it is, seeth- 
ing and struggling in every line— 
the patriot’s outraged sense of 
justice, the poet’s anger, so fierce 
just because it is so impotent, at 
the monstrous tyranny which was 
every day dooming genius and 
innocence, as he knew in his own 
case, high birth and beauty and 
personal charm, as he saw in those 
around him, to a death as ignomin- 
ious as it was undeserved. These 
at least should be read, if nothing 
else of Ohénier’s be read ; for even 
if they were not splendid poems, 
they would still be historical docu- 
ments of the first importance. Not 
that he tells us much in them that 
we do not otherwise know. The 
historical value of the Iambes con- 
sists not in adding yet a few more 
to the multitude of dry bones 
which already cover the field of 
the Revolution, but in making the 
dry bones live. In Chénier’s 
Iambes the victims of the Terror 
find their most eloquent voice— 
an imperishable voice, not to be 
silenced: the light which they 
flash with such scorching inten- 
sity on the dark places of the Rev- 
olution lasts, it is true, only for a 
moment; but when it is with- 
drawn, the scene it revealed is left 
burnt in the memory for ever. 

Nine of them, some of which 
are unfinished, are published in 
the ordinary editions. They are 
all alike in tone, but in artistic 
finish and force of imagination 
the first and the last three are, I 
think, finer than the intermediate 
ones. Perhaps the culminating- 
point of tragic pity and fear is 
attained in the eighth, with the 
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terrible simile, worked out ruth- 
lessly in all its horror, of the sheep 
carried off to the slaughter. I 
will quote it in full :— 


**Quand au mouton bélant la sombre 
boucherie 
Ouvre ses cavernes de mort, 
Patres, chiens et moutons, toute la 
bergerie 
Ne s'informe plus de son sort. 
Les enfants qui suivaient ses ébats dans 
la plaine, 
Les vierges aux belles couleurs 
Qui le baisaient en foule et sur sa 
blanche laine 
Entrelagaient rubans et fleurs, 
Sans plus penser a lui, le mangent s’il 
est tendre. 
Dans cet abime enseveli 
J’ai le méme destin. Je m’y devais 
attendre. 
Accoutumons-nous 4 l’oubli. 
Oubliés comme moi dans cet affreux 
repaire, 
Mille autres moutons, comme moi, 
Pendus aux crocs sanglants du charnier 
populaire, 
Seront servis au peuple-roi. 
Que pouvaient mesamis? Oui, de leur 
main chérie 
Ut mot a travers ces barreaux 
Eat versé quelque baume en mon Ame 
fiétrie ; 
De lor peut-étre 4 mes bourreax. . . . 
Mais tout est précipice. Ils ont eu 
droit de vivre, 
Vivez, amis ; vivez contents. 
En dépit de (Fouquier) soyez lents a 
me suivre, 
Peut-étre en de plus heureux temps } 
J’ai moi-méme, & l’aspect des pleurs de 
Vinfortune, 
Détourné mes regards distraits ; 
mon tour aujourd’hui, mon malheur 
importune. 
Vivez, amis, vivez en paix.” 


With this incomparable poem 
I take leave of the little volume. 
The closing Iambe is indeed so 
fine as to tempt quotation even at 
the eleventh hour, but it is long 
and not easy to break up. The 
specimen which has been given 
must be taken by those who do not 
know the lambes as standing by 
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no means alone. The whole series 
should be read; for indeed it is 
only after reading them all that 
Ohénier’s full power is felt. 
Everything that he wrote shows 
him to have been a maker of 
facile and vigorous verse: in the 
best of the “ Bucoliques” he ap- 
pears as a consummate artist ; but 
it is not till we reach the Iambes 
that we become conscious of his 
splendid dramatic gift. What he 
could have made of the play of 
various characters we have no 
means of knowing; but few men 
have possessed more than he of 
one of the gifts which are the 
special need of the playwright— 
the capacity for making the situ- 
ation felt. No one puts down the 
Iambes without feeling that he 
has himself been at St Lazare. 
He knows those long corridors 
where high-born men and beautiful 
women are quarrelling and trifling 
to their last hour, and where a 
young poet walks alone sharpen- 
ing the arrows of his verse against 
the tyrants: he has been in them 
and seen them; and he knows 
them as we know the heath on 
which Lear passed the most awful 
night known to literature, and 
the palace front where Oassandra 
shrieked her last prophecies and 
passed shuddering to her fate. 


Chénier is not one of the world’s 
great poets,—perhaps if he had 
lived he might have been; but, 
as things are, he has left enough 
work in the Ilambes, in the best of 
the Odes, in his beautiful tran- 
scriptions of Greek myth and 
story, to prove his poetic gift to 
have been real, and to justify his 
claim to be remembered and to be 
read. In the roll of French poets 
it is only the very greatest names 
that can be placed above his; and 
for us Eaglishmen it is easier to feel 
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his attraction than that of some 
greater men. He has something 
too much of the rhetorician in 
him, of course; but if rhetoric be 
made a deadly sin, who among his 
countrymen will be able to stand ? 
And he has something else in him 
which enables us to forget his 
rhetoric,—something which to the 
Northern mind has always been of 
the very essence of poetry; that 
quality which made Sainte-Beuve 
say of him, that he was the first 
great “‘poéte personnel et réveur” 
in France since La Fontaine. It 
is real in him, and there are indi- 
cations of it everywhere : perhaps, 
indeed, we may be excused for 
thinking that it is only his faith- 
fulness to the Alexandrine which 
makes its perfect expression so 
rare inhim. The classical French 
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metre strikes us, at least, as a 
hard and angular couch to dream 
on. But, be that as it may, he 
has the temper, and it helps us to 
appreciate him. With that, and 
an almost modern love of nature, 
and an eloquence which in his best 
pieces has too much soul in it to 
be confused with rhetoric; with a 
political fervour which makes us 
think of Shelley, and an artistic 
insight into the beauty of Greek 
mythology which is a foretaste of 
Keats,—he is a poet for whom a 
high place ought always to be un- 
hesitatingly assured; and that, 
too, as a matter of right, the just 
payment for work accomplished, 
and not as a mere tribute of sym- 
pathy offered to his brilliant promise 
and untimely fate, 

J. O. Baiey. 
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AND ITS CRITICS—MR SHAWS UNPLEASANT PLAYS. 


Art the hour when these lines 
are written, all interest in the 
disturbances of the world, vast 
and menacing as they are, is sus- 
pended by the news that Mr 
Gladstone is dying—is dead. It 
is no sentimental exaggeration to 
say that the whole country loses 
breath for a moment, when, linger- 
ing long after life in its reality 
had departed, his own breath 
ceases, It is the truth; and 
there could be no more perfect 
sign of homage — homage no less 
sincere where it is homage in re- 
conciliation. 

For a long time it had been 
strange to think of the trouble 
and turmoil in which Britain is 
plunged, and Gladstone out of it, 
presently past heed or care for it. 
The most eager spirit in England, 
er perhaps in the whole world— 
though we well knew why he was 
withdrawn to his books in devo- 
tional seclusion, yet that he should 
live and be silent gave us to share 
much that his own mind must have 
dwelt upon. Not that we suppose 
him given up to retrospect. His 
crowded past must have been 
always with him as long as his 
memory kept open door for the 
go and come of reflection; but 
he was not the man to “live in 
his past,” as other veterans do. 
It was even too much of a past, 
perhaps, for that; and it would 
be quite unlike him if in these last 
days he did not turn wholly to the 
future. Happy in his life, the 


future from the threshold of death 
could be viewed in the confidence 


of perfect belief; and as it has 
been said of other invincibly re- 
ligious men, so we expect to hear 
it said of him, that his last days 
of conscious life were spent in the 
precincts of another world. Happy 
for him if it was so, which is all 
our concern. Yet sometimes he 
must have looked back upon the 
work of his life to measure it and 
estimate its outcome ; and since so 
much of it has wrought out to its 
good and its evil, and since he 
lived long enough away from it to 
see its various consequences fairly, 
a golden penny would not pay 
for his thoughts on the subject. 
In the light of late events, and 
these that press upon us now, 
one can but suppose his survey 
checkered with misgiving ; and yet 
he might have said, or if he did 
not it is but fair for us to say 
for him, that he was not alone 
in some most grave deviations 
from good policy—that if he erred, 
his error was adopted and con- 
tinued to ever-worsening conse- 
quences. The first hour of his 
death, however, is no time for 
debate of that sort, though what 
has just been said is in place 
because it gives him some right 
to the forgiveness of his enemies. 

Reams and reams will be written 
about this great departed figure be- 
fore our pages see the light. Time 
now for only a passing word—the 
word of homage in reconciliation, 
and not merely the reconciliation 
which the presence of death im- 
poses. Even before his last hour 
was announced, the Government 
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had resolved to give their old an- 
tagonist the honours of a State 
funeral, and he is to be interred in 
Westminster Abbey. This is of 
course; and the greatest honour 
that awaits his memory will be 
seen in such a thronging of the 
streets and churches on the day 
of his funeral as never has been 
witnessed since the great Duke of 
Wellington was buried. 


* * * 


The war waged against Spain 
by the United States goes on; but 
its interest for all but the com- 
batants is nearly lost in the light 
of the great discovery that springs 
out of it. We still hear of the 
war as @ war of humanity, and so 
it will be called on all convenient 
occasions. But its true character 
is by this time pretty clearly re- 
vealed; and I suppose that few 
good judgments doubt now that 
the hurried attack on Spain was 
the outflood of a long-rising ambi- 
tion to figure in the world as a 
conquering Power and take the 
imperial stamp of all great nations. 
Even the most significant events 
are soon forgotten, or we might 
remember that we have seen the 
swelling of this flood before. How 
long is it since the Venezuelan 
trouble looked so ugly, and why did 
it take so unexpected an appear- 
ance? The Venezuelan trouble 
culminated only two or three years 
ago ; and the ugliness of it, as will 
be found recorded in all the news- 
papers of the time, was the in- 
stantaneous flaming out, all over 
the United States, of a passion for 
war with England. It was the 
most remarkable thing about the 
whole affair. Within a few days 


of the publication of Mr Cleve- 
land’s message, which started these 
fires, the New York correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ warned us over 
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and over again that we were on 
the brink of a terrific danger, so 
intense was the enthusiasm of the 
American people for war. The 
same spirit, this, which is now 
loosed and in full operation, after 
a more discreet and much easier 
start than conflict with England 
would have been. 

That the great underlying 
motive of the rupture with Spain 
was this slow-growing and most 
natural ambition we made out with 
a long telescope months ago, duly 
recording the observation in this 
place. It now comes into every 
calculation of the future course of 
events, as a disturbing factor of 
vast importance and as yet in- 
determinable. No one can pre- 
tend to say with any approach to 
confidence what aspect the world 
will take ten years, five years, 
two years hence, as a result of 
America’s appearance in the arena 
as a fighting Power. With us, at 
the moment, there seems to be but 
one expectation: the result will be 
an Anglo-American alliance against 
the world. It is a fascinating and 
for many reasons a. most natural 
conjecture, and with us, at any 
rate, a true desire; but nothing 
can be more thoughtless than to 
count on it as an inevitable event. 
Of course we all know why the wish 
for an American alliance is so strong 
in ourselves, but few of us seem to 
remember that it is not a reason of 
much concern to the United States, 
If on the other side of the Atlantic 
a real desire for England’s friend- 
ship springs up, it grows from a 
need, or a supposed need, which 
presses upon the Americans very 
closely without touching us. The 
fear of Oontinental interference 
between themselves and Spain 
is what inclines America to 
listen to suggestions of alliance 
with Great Britain. The fear re- 
moved, all thought of such an 
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alliance would die out in the 
United States; though co-opera- 
tion for common purposes would 
no doubt be more instant and 
more warm than a similar agree- 
ment between any other two 
peoples in the world. No sen- 
sible Englishman will carry his 
hopes and expectations beyond 
that point. So far, they are on 
safe ground, and on ground that 
allows many opportunities for 
their cultivation; wherewith we 
should make ourselves busy, and 
must make ourselves content. 
Meanwhile, however — and here 
there should be no foolish sentimen- 
tal mistakes— we have to take into 
account the appearance of another 
great naval Power, with which 
there are possibilities of quarrel 
and heaven knows what complica- 
tion in the universal strife for 
empire which seems to have begun. 
Judging by all the signs, before 
many years are past the United 
States will have a very strong 
navy and a much larger regular 
army also. Therefore, so much 
the more valuable will America 
be as an ally. But since alliance 
is no certainty, here is another 
reason for filling up our own 
fighting preparations to the utmost 
that can be attempted and en- 
dured. Everything in the out- 
look, new or old, as well as some 
other things that must happen 
before long, make that a matter 
of most pressing obligation. 


Of the later achievements of 
British statesmanship there is less 
to say. They have passed out of 
controversy, for the Prime Minis- 
ter in one place (according to 
report), and Mr Chamberlain in 
another, have acknowledged the 
upshot in plain terms. The policy 
of No-alliances, a fixed principle in 
Latter-day Radicalism, was ac- 
cepted by Conservative politicians 
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as too troublesome to contravene. 
Its probable consequences, always 
clearly visible, began to take shape 
yet more visibly three or four 
years ago. Whatever interruption 
or diversion our statesmanship 
may have attempted (nothing of 
the kind, however, has been heard 
of so far), failed; and now it is 
announced in the most unreserved 
language ever employed on such 
an occasion that the isolation- 
policy was altogether a mistake, 
and has landed the country in a 
very grave position. Whether 
this confession came out in the 
speech which Lord Salisbury made 
to the bankers is not publicly 
known when this page is written ; 
but it was the starting-point and 
substance of the speech with which 
Mr Ohamberlain amazed the world. 
Every conceivable motive for its 
delivery in such terms is attributed 
to him, and no doubt a pretty 
hurly-burly of challenge, explana- 
tion, expostulation, protest, will 
still go on long after we have 
dropped the pen. But unless the 
Continental Governments or some 
of them take serious account of 
this speech, or even whether they 
do or not, the main point is that 
Mr Chamberlain is doubtless right 
in his facts. The isolation of the 
country is no longer to be de- 
scribed as splendid, but as perilous; 
and lest any one should still linger 
in delusion, Mr Chamberlain takes 
trumpet in hand and blows a full 
blast of warning over all the land. 
Ah, what a pity that this was not 
done till we had found out the 
truth for ourselves. A smaller 
voice, a lower note, letting forth 
upon the country from official 
thought some doubt about the 
policy of No-alliances, how timely 
it would have been only a few 
years ago! Now—now the an- 
nouncement of its failure comes 
pretty much like the “ unexpected 
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embarrassment” confession of the 
chairman of a public company 
when its shareholders must needs 
prepare for-a “ call.” 

The shareholders will respond 
to any extent which the misman- 
agement, misapprehension, or mis- 
fortune of recent boards of directors 
may render needful; and not the 
less readily will they do so, per- 
haps, if problematical amalgama- 
tion schemes are approached with 
caution. It would be most unto- 
ward if such overtures as Mr 
Chamberlain published the other 
day should be toyed with and 
dropped. And there is less likeli- 
hood of their being dropped, more 
likelihood of their being courted, 
if the Government takes up with 
both hands its simplest, easiest, 
and most effective duty. Of course 
the business of diplomatising must 
still be carried on; but it should 
be carried on upon the ground of a 
fixed resolution that no apparent 
diplomatic success, no revival of 
friendly assurances anywhere, no 
friendly overtures or any that wear 
that appearance, shall delay such 
preparation of the Queen’s forces 
as would be made were war 
absolutely certain next year. Mr 
Chamberlain’s magic-lantern slide 
flashing certain combinations, Lord 
Salisbury’s picture of the ruin and 
contention within sight by collapse 
of “the dying nations,” should of 
course be remembered as they were 
meant to be. But even without 
these warning forecasts, the policy 
of preparing for war as if it might 
begin and end before 1900 is really 
past debate. There is no other 
sure policy. It is not only the 
best, but, at the moment, the only 
available diplomacy. Every event, 
and every Blue, White, or Yellow 
book published since the summer 
of ’94, proves that if England is to 
have hey rightful say in the world’s 
affairs, it will not be by way of 
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despatches. The “moral influ- 
ence” upon which we rested them 
gave way at Constantinople in 
Prince Lobanoff’s time, and entirely 
“petered out” between the Chin- 
ese and the Russians at Pekin the 
other day. It is gone, and let it 
go; but since it is gone let us try 
the moral influence of instant and 
formidable war-preparation. 

This has been called a simple 
and easy policy,—duty, rather,— 
and so it is. No Lobanoffs or 
Mouravieffs can cross it—no Han- 
notaux refuse his consent. It is 
all at our own direction. There 
is nothing to prevent, or even to 
hamper, an operation which has 
already been carried so far that 
no prodigious effort is necessary to 
complete it. Here are means in 
abundance and good-will in plenty. 
The Treasury might have been 
sinking: it overflows. The coun- 
try might have been ‘n a mood 
responsive to the cry of “bloated 
armaments”; but after the im- 
partations of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr Chamberlain there is none so 
foolish or so daring as to raise the 
cry. Never were Ministers with 
a great commanding duty to per- 
form more fortunate. 

“ And they are performing it?” 
Certainly, up to a very advanced 
point. As to the naval arm, this 
is seen in the number of fine ships 
lately launched or now on the 
stocks, As to the military arm, 
the country may believe that it 
has never been better prepared in 
peace-time for hostile possibilities, 
nor with a more careful under- 
standing of the course which 
those possibilities may take. And 
this very year is there not to be 
a considerable addition to the 
number of our soldiers, as well as 
some sort of attempt to bring 
sturdier recruits to the standard ? 
Yet there is too much reason to 
ask whether these measures would 
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not be considered sketchy by ex- 
perts convinced of the likelihood of 
war. How much in both bellig- 
erent departments remains unfor- 
mulated and unprovided, as if on 
the chance that there may be no 
war after all? The seamen and 
soldiers who know best about 
these things and are chosen to 
inform the Government, have they 
made out their demands upon the 
calculation of a mighty conflict 
not far off, or on the principle of 
taking greater precautions against 
a rising though still uncertain 
risk? There is a wide difference 
between the two processes, and 
their results are naturally as dif- 
ferent as completion and incom- 
pletion. And although it is now 
perfectly clear that we have noth- 
ing to trust to but the brute 
force we can provide at home, and 
though it is equally plain that the 
unrest of the world is already at 
a stage that demands instant 
readiness of defence, it is the least 
heroic process that has been 
chosen, In making out the year’s 
estimates, a preference was shown 
for the more tentative course of 
procedure. To be sure, the esti- 
mates were decided before the 
late dispersal of illusions at Pekin, 
and before a world-wide enthusiasm 
for conquest and domination had 
set fire to the United States. 
These two events make an enor- 
mous difference in the outlook, 
and a difference which none but 
the most inveterate dreamer could 
mistake. Had the Government 
still to determine its army and 
navy arrangements for the financial 
year 1898-99, no doubt the influence 
of those events would have ap- 
peared in the detail of Admiralty 
and War Office “ requirements.” 
And, as a blessed consequence, the 
trained advisers of the Government, 
soldiers and seamen alike, would 
now be mourning far less over 
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good counsel put off and necessary 
preparation still deferred. 

For there are such postpone- 
ments still, even under this Govern- 
ment, though none in recollection 
has shown so much alacrity in 
equipping the nation for defence. 
Shall we illustrate? Well, then, 
take this as anexample. It must 
be allowed that the Spanish- 
American war has brought the 
importance of our distant sea- 
board stations, their value to us, 
and their greater value to an enemy 
who should manage to seize one 
or two, into a stronger light than 
they were ever before seen under. 
Yet their importance was quite 
sufficiently known to everybody 
when this year’s Budget was made 
up—that is to say, when the clouds 
from which such violent disturb- 
ances burst were blackening the 
sky both to East and to West. 
Now many of these precious out- 
lying stations of ours are unsafe. 
They want guns for their defence, 
as Manila did; and, altogether, 
many are wanted. Encouraged, 
perhaps, by the wealth at Sir 
Michael’s command, the War Office 
authorities earnestly petitioned for 
money enough to re-arm these 
neglected stations properly all 
round. So it is said by men who 
cannot be mistaken, and there is 
certainly reason to believe them 
when they go on to say that the 
petition was refused. About a 
mill'on and a half was wanted to 
do tue work well throughout: it 
was thought better to reduce the 
tax on tobacco, 

Take nother _ illustration. 
Whenever the recruiting problem 
is made light of officially, it is 
made light of unveraciously. 
The true truth seems to be that 
the difficulty of obtaining a fair 
supply of good hard-wearing men 
is on present terms a nearly 
hopeless one ; and the real official 
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opinion is that on present terms 
there will soon be no recruiting at 
all, or none worth mentioning and 
less worth having. The effective 
cure for this state of things is 
better pay. Even that might not 
do all that is desired, because 
what Mr Beesly said on the sub- 
ject two or three months ago is so 
profoundly true. It should be 
remembered that the Professor (I 
quoted him in the March number 
of this Magazine) has great know- 
ledge of the English working 
classes ; and, basing his argument 
on the civilising influence of board- 
school education, he thinks the 
time at hand when only a very few 
young men of any sort will be per- 
suaded to enlist. For “the youth 
of the present day sees that as 
a soldier he will have to submit 
to restrictions on his liberty which 
he would have spurned as a school- 
boy. He must not answer back. 
He cannot throw up his employ- 
ment. Passive, unquestioning, 
and instantaneous obedience is 
expected of the soldier; and this 
is just what the young man who 
has had his education in a board 
school is not inclined to give.” 
How manifestly true is this; but 
if true in any considerable meas- 
ure, so much the less likely is it 
that the right sort of recruit can 
be got in adequate numbers with- 
out more attractive pay. 

On considerations of this kind, 
and considering especially that 
pence and halfpence are not what 
they used to be, the Govern- 
ment was strongly recommended 
to make no further beatings about 
the bush, but boldly offer a pay- 
rate which really is likely to bring 
to our small army a fair supply 
of men of fit physique. What 
the proposed pay was I do not 
know : not likely to be very start- 
ling, however, since the estimate 
came from old and well-experienced 
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soldiers. But, whatever it may 
have been, it was not the extra 
penay farthing a-day which the 
Government strained its consent 
to. That addition is very welcome 
to the men already enlisted, no 
doubt; and it may add three or 
four per cent, for a time, to the 
gleanings of the recruiting - ser- 
geant. But for the purpose in 
view it will not answer. 

In itself this does not look a 
very serious matter, I daresay ; 
but it indicates, as certainly does 
the determination to leave most of 
our out-stations badly defended, 
no firm grasp of vision upon what 
is going on in the world. Pre- 
vision it is useless to speak of. 
It was once the first thing need- 
ful, but that was in romantic 
times: it is now the last. As a 
grace proper to statesmanship it is 
still admired; but to go by it— 
that nobody dares. It was all 
very well for venturesome men like 
Pitt to trust their foresight and 
act on it, but now—no, thank 
you! Our more excellent way is 
‘never to anticipate events.” Let 
them come; on arrival they are 
“accomplished facts”: and about 
accomplished facts there can be no 
mistake, at any rate. When I 
said, however, that it is useless to 
speak of prevision, I meant not 
only that it is out of use in 
England for the framing of practi- 
cal purposes, but that there is 
extremely little need of it just 
now. Events of the most rousing 
character are winging their way 
into our very eyes. Facts which 
portend the making of a new 
earth, and perhaps of a little hell 
upon it, are accomplishing them- 
selves within the scope of every 
gentleman’s eye-glass. For three 
or four years there has been a 
clear prospect of such conflict, 
such after-change of dominion and 
power, as from time to time re- 
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shapes the history of the world. 
It is no longer a prospect. The 
conflict has begun, and we have 
only to learn whether it will pro- 
ceed slowly or swiftly. The 
change begins; and how far it 
may go without pause is known as 
little to those who would direct 
its course as to everybody else. 
These, too, are accomplished facts: 
they are also speaking facts; and 
what they say most plainly to 
England is, that these are not 
times to put off the right arming 
of coaling-stations in order to re- 
duce the tobacco-tax, nor even to 
postpone the best means of raising 
a first-rate army to indulgences of 
a similar kind. 

Of course we know what solici- 
tations there were to reduce taxa- 
tion, and at a moment’s notice 
can hear the argument, as tossed 
between Tadpole and Taper. 
“Astonishing surplus! Three 
millions, I am told.” “ Rather 
more, I hear.” ‘ What will Beach 
do with it? Must remit this time, 
I suppose.” “Must remit, my 
dear Taper, and a great mistake 
if you didn’t.” ‘I quite agree, of 
course. But here’s Charlie Beres- 
ford and his manning the navy 
racket, and any number of guns 
wanted, and the War Office in a 
mutiny for more men—must have 
’em— Wolseley raving mad on the 
subject, I hear; and » @ge 
course, of course—he would be; 
and that’s all right, I daresay. 
But, no matter what you want, 
take repeated surpluses from the 
country without handing back 
something popular in the way of 
remission, and I’!l tell you where 
the party will be at the next 
general election. The _ thing’s 
absurd!” ‘Quite, quite. But 
what will Beach go for? Income- 
tax, of course, you will say.” 
“Oonsidering the importance of 
keeping well with the lower- 
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middle classes, I should say in- 
come-tax ; but that would be for- 
getting Joe and Joe’s prefer- 
ences.” ‘Well, tea. Hang it! 
there’s so little lower-class taxa- 
tion to touch. Beer ?—out of the 
question.” ‘'Tea, Taper; tea, 
tea!” “But, between ourselves, 
would you call it beneficent legis- 
lation to cheapen any further that 
noxious, nerve-destroying wash?” 
“Hardly. But what are you to 
do? And there’s a great deal 
of wholesome domestic sentiment 
about tea,—don’t forget that.” 
* And a great deal about tobacco, 
Tadpole. Reduction there would 
go smack to the heart of every 
working man in the country.” 
‘Smack! and melt it like wax. 
Anyway, all I contend for is 
this: the service departments 
may growl as they please; but 
when you have a handsome sur- 
plus from trade on the rise, it is 
not politics, it is not politics, 
Taper, to withhold a fiscal boon 
which touches the hearts and 
ensures the loyalty of the people.” 
“Not politics and not to be 
thought of. Tea, then, eh? Or 
is there—er—is there, do you 
think, more gratitude in tobacco?” 
“ Well, if you ask me F 

Upon such argument as this it 
was that, quite unsolicited, quite 
unexpected, a precious sum of 
ready cash was thrown where it 
missed its aim and is wasted 
altogether. Tobacco, gvod and 
sweet tobacco—we know its 
solaces for hard-worked men. If 
the artisan were likely to benefit 
by as much as one pipe a-day, or 
were he likely to get a more 
pleasant weed for his money, the 
only complaint against the re- 
duction of the tobacco-tax would 
be its untimeliness. But the 
artisan has no such prospect. 
At the end of the fiscal year he 
will find his award of luxury an 
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illusion: and even though the 
world is still at peace, he will 
wish that what was meant for his 
pleasure, and missed, had rather 
been spent on good guns for the 
protection of his daily bread. 


* * * 


When Mr Kensit was first heard 
of, it was as an intemperate un- 
seemly person, whose interruptions 
of divine service in his parish 
church were apparently prompted 
by an intolerant Puritan bigotry; 
and nothing is more likely than 
that this slighting opinion of him 
would still be general (inasmuch as 
he was thought of at all), but for 
an epigram which occurred in a 
letter to him from his bishop, 
Dr Creighton. To Dr Creighton 
Mr Kensit had complained of 
certain papistical practices in 
the ritual of his parish church, 
St Ethelburga’s, in the diocese of 
London. The bishop replied in a 
tone of wonder that any sensible 
man should vex his soul with such 
trifles at our advanced time of 
day, at the same time advising 
Mr Kensit (this was the epigram) 
to go and worship in some other 
parish if he did not like the service 
in his own. 

This astounding answer being 
printed in the newspapers, it drew 
to Mr Kensit’s brawlings the at- 
tention of thousands of churchmen 
who had heeded them little or not 
at all. Now they looked into the 
matter with a keenness, perhaps 
with an impartiality, much height- 
ened by that strange episcopal 
saying; and turning from bishop 
to brawler, from brawler to bishop, 
were compelled to wonder which 
of the two had the better sense of 
his obligations to the Church, to 
loyalty, and to order. Naturally 
a great commotion arose. Within 
a few weeks so large an army of 
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questioners appeared behind Mr 
Kensit, that though he might be 
treated with the disdain due to 
brawlers, they certainly could not ; 
and at length (May 10) Dr Creigh- 
ton agreed to present the brawler’s 
petition to the Upper House of 
Convocation, upon an understand- 
ing that there should be no more 
brawling: suspension ab least. 

When presented, it was found 
that the petition rested on the 
following statement: “That in a 
large number of the dioceses of 
the province, and especially in the 
metropolitan area, services other 
than those in the Book of Common 
Prayer are in constant use, in most 
cases without lawful authority ; 
that these services are largely 
those in use in the Ohurch of 
Rome, and taken from the Roman 
Missal and other books belonging 
to that Church. I have been 
blamed,” adds the petitioner, “ for 
making public protest against these 
practices” where and when they 
were going on, which is brawling ; 
but, said he, ‘‘I desire to state 
that these protests are most pain- 
ful to myself, and will most gladly 
be discontinued if those having 
authority will exercise the same, 
and cause these illegal services to be 
discontinued.” And there is com- 
plaint, petition, and apology all 
complete. 

Mark how this charge was re- 
ceived. Under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
twenty-two bishops were present 
and heard the accusation. It 
was the accusation but also the 
excuse of a brawler ; and therefore 
the obligation of rebuking its 
errors or extravagances, if any, 
was very great indeed. Yet, ac- 
cording to the ‘Times’ report, 
neither the Archbishop nor any 
one of the twenty-two bishops 
opposed a word of denial or dis- 
pute to the offender’s charge. No 
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voice in the Upper House of Con- 
vocation said that his statement of 
facts was wrong, nor even that it 
was exaggerated at any particular 
point. On the other hand, the 
Bishop of London admitted that in 
some of his churches there were ser- 
vices not to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer; moreover, they 
were services which seemed to him 
“opposed to the principle of the 
Church of England.” The Bishop 
of Winchester went further. He 
said that ‘there were undoubtedly 
services going on in a few churches 
in our great towns which were not 
merely not contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, but were ab- 
solutely alien to the spirit of the 
Church of England. They were 
the kind of services that brought 
about the Reformation three hun- 
dred years ago.” The Bishop of 
Rochester is reported to have said 
that the difficulty was caused 
by ecclesiastical marauders. The 
Bishop of Southwell believed that 
“the ritualistic practices which 
they all deplored did not constitute 
their chief difficulty : they had to 
deal with secret societies which 
were undermining the teaching of 
the Church of England.” 

There is no excuse for brawling, 
but here are the admissions which, 
on Wednesday, May 11, in the 
Upper House of Convocation, were 
laid at the feet of the brawler. 
The grounds of his petition were 
surrendered to him, and more also ; 
but what, then, of the prayer 
itself? It was, we remember, 
“that those having authority will 
exercise the same, and cause these 
illegal services to bediscontinued.”?! 
Now those having authority are 
the bishops,—these by whom the 
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illegal services are so strongly 
condemned. Then how do the 
bishops take their authority and 
propose to use it? More seriously, 
it may be hoped, than appears 
from the speeches in Convocation 
on the Kensit petition. Surely it 
is strange to hear a bishop say of 
things that seem to him opposed 
to the principle of the Church of 
England that “‘they need, if pos- 
sible, some restriction.” Stranger 
still is it to hear the Primate speak 
as if acknowledgment of the 
bishop’s authority were optional 
with the priesthood, and a readier 
accordance of it something to be 
grateful for. But take these pas- 
sages from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s speech :— 


“He had noticed during the last 
three or four years a much greater 
willingness on the part of the clergy 
to admit the authority of the bishop 
in his own diocese.” “ He had noticed 
that there was a real desire to work 
with the bishops ; and he thought that 
was a good deal due to the fact that 
some years ago they virtually decided 
that no good was to be done by prose- 
cutions.” ‘The position of the bishop 
was difficult indeed. He had at all 
times the right to visit any separate 

arish in his diocese, and to make any 
Inquiry into the practices adopted ; 
but it was a very difficult question 
when the time arrived for doing any- 
thing of the kind. Hitherto, he con- 
fessed, he had never interfered since 
the time when there had been a 
general agreement not to prosecute : 
he never interfered unless the matter 
had been regularly brought before 
him.” “Yet he thought the time 
had come when they ought to be 
prepared to deal with that matter, 
and to deal with it not in the way 
of prosecution—he thought that was 
a long way off—but in the way of 
personal command. Every clergy- 





1 See the helpful resolution unanimously carried in the House of Laymen on 
this same 11th of May: ‘‘ This House recognises the full authority of the bishop 
to prohibit any service in church not contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
or any omissions from or additions to the services contained in that book.” 
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man had made a distinct promise to 
use the forms prescribed in the 
Prayer-Book: they should remind 
men of that very solemn promise, 
and call upon them to observe it. In 
many cases, he thought, they would 
find no resistance to their authority.” 


If this language were addressed 
only to such of the clergy as bring 
“warmth and colour” into the 
services of the Ohurch, devotion- 
ally and not theatrically, it would 
be well enough, though feeble even 
then. And whenever episcopal 
difficulties are discussed, this com- 
monplace reflection should ever be 
kept in mind: that though the 
simplest forms of worship are 
most grateful to the saintliest, 
yet, if it be all reverent and 
truly devotional, no pomp and no 
stateliness can be too great for 
the adoration of Almighty God. 
Temperament may choose where 
it will between the extremes, and 
the bishop must consent even 
when simplicity descends to cold- 
ness or a treacherously dangerous 
symbolism is imported to put a 
soul of mystery into the pomp. 
In either case we are still within 
the Ohurch — within its doctrine 
as a Church and its obligations as 
acommunity. But this speech of 
the Primate’s was addressed to 
quite another-guess sort of priests 
and practices, as the occasion of 
its delivery declares. He had in 
view the kind of clergymen who, 
if the Bishop of London be right, 
oppose themselves to the principles 
they should maintain ; who, if the 
Bishop of Winchester be right, act 
as aliens and foreigners in the 
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Church, performing the kind of 
services which brought about the 
Reformation ; who, according to 
the Bishop of Southwell, seem to 
belong, some of them, to secret 
societies for undermining the 
teaching of the Church; and men 
who, according to the Archbishop 
himself, are at least false to the 
engagements by which they planted 
themselves in her benefices. Their 
offences are so far from being 
merely formal, though illegal, like 
wearing the biretta or the chasuble, 
that they include the suggestion 
of the most pronounced Roman 
Oatholic doctrine and the prac- 
tice of its most distinctive ritual. 
Transubstantiation is brought in 
for acceptance; pictures of the 
Virgin Mary are hung where the 
congregation may dip the knee; 
masses are said in tones that the 
people may not hear; Latin is in 
use at the altar ; there are Adora- 
tions of the Cross, the Roman 
office of the Asperges, and the 
like! Here is nothing in the 
least doubtful or perplexed. It 
is plain that priests who lead 
Anglican congregations into these 
paths are not of the Church whose 
bread they eat and whose doctrine 
they thoughtfully subvert. They 
are out of it, opposed to it; and 
when upon the next occasion 
(which we may suppose to be 
near) they are “reminded of the 
very solemn promise” which they 
make a duty of violating, and are 
again reminded in vain, what is to 
follow? The Primate has said, 
“Nothing in the way of prosecu- 
tion—he thought that was a long 





1 «‘ Father Vowler, with two servers, came out, and proceeding down the nave, 


sprinkled the congregation with holy water. . 


. - MrHone said, ‘ How dare you? 


I protest against water being thrown over me. I protest against this tomfoolery.’ 
Father Hume then went into the pulpit and asked the congregation to say two 
‘Our Fathers,’ one as an act of reparation, and the other for those who [like Mr 
Hone] had so strongly abused their hospitality.”—-Report of a Sunday service at 


St Michael’s, Shoreditch. 
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way off.” Then what? The only 
apparent alternative is continued 
submission to defiance—which cer- 
tainly seems impossible after the 
description of the offenders in Oon- 
vocation as aliens, promise-and- 
vow breakers, marauders, secret 
society operators, and yet, withal, 
only a few in any diocese. Few 
as they may be, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the difficulty of deal- 
ing with them by law is very great 
indeed. The costliness to the 
bishops themselves, the contro- 
versial bitterness it engenders, 
are as sadly known to us as 
pleasantly to these none -too- 
honest priests. Yet one conse- 
quence of continued admission to 
defiance should be well marked. 
There is no legal redress save 
through the bishop: he has a 
lawful veto on prosecution. There- 
fore agreement not to prosecute 
is denial of redress, though there 
stands the law with free access to 
it. Then what better justification 
can the Kensits have for the rude 
protest called brawling ? 

Nothing that is here said must 
be taken as sympathetic with 
Mr Kensit’s methods. If they are 
not, as he says they are, painful 
to himself, he deserves that they 
should be made painful. On that 
point we agree with Sir John 
Kennaway, who said in the House 
of Laymen that “he could not 
approve of the protests that had 
been made; but he thought that 
sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the long-continued pro- 
vocation which had led to those 
protests.” With Lord Cranbrook, 
too, we agree, who said at tk 
same time and place that while he 
was shocked at the means lately 
taken to put down excesses, he 
was also shocked at the excesses 
themselves. And suppose that 
the turbulent action of Mr Kensit 
and his friends, the awakening 
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epigram of Dr Creighton, the 
strange significant debate in the 
Upper House of Convocation, the 
clearer and more general percep- 
tion of what lawlessness it is that 
humiliates and disturbs the Church 
—suppose that all this gives the 
Protestant spirit in this country a 
little more courage in speaking 
out for itself? Why, then a very 
good thing will happen, and not 
too soon. For just as if it feared 
itself ‘‘ philistine,” as the sesthetes 
and other vapourish conceited per- 
sons of the time do say, but more 
from a wretched uneasiness (well 
played upon) when called ‘“ reac- 
tionary ” and things of that sort, 
the once robust Protestant spirit 
is sadly in need of self-assertion. 
It is time now to remember that 
apology for aggression in times 
of mutual conflict need not keep 
an honest faith bowing and duck- 
ing for the rest of its natural life. 

Regret for the intolerance of 
past days is most worthy ; and the 
sincerity of this regret in us, the 
Protestant people of Great Britain, 
has been shown by the establish- 
ment of the soundest and moat 
ungrudged system of religious 
equality in Europe. And of 
course there is nothing to brag of 
in doing so; but it is done, and 
it is enough. On our part repent- 
ance has been avowed, amends have 
been made; and now we who are 
of the Reformed Religion have as 
much right to stand up for it, and 
resist attack upon it, as the faith- 
ful of any other communion for 
their belief. But that really 
seems to be neither pretended nor 
allowed. The liberalism which is 
part of our creed is treated as if it 
were a proprietary fund of conces- 
sion somehow acquired by others ; 
which others, however, for their 
part, retain a natural right to put 
Protestantism out of existence 
wherever that can be done. They 
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themselves would say, in firm con- 
scientiousness to which there is no 
argumentative reply, Not only a 
natural right but a religious duty. 
This they know and we know; and 
yet whenever it becomes necessary 
to resist an overdraft upon Protes- 
tant liberalism, it is done as if re- 
fusal were possibly something to 
be ashamed of. Why! The 
answer has been given. The shy- 
ness of resistance is in fact moral 
cowardice—a feeling of respectable 
origin, but now sunk into mere 
conventional Mrs Grundy dread 
of being thought capable of raising 
the cry of “No Popery.” That, of 
course, is the accusation upon any 
resistance—that and the terrific 
charge of wishing to “relight the 
fires of Smithfield.” Yet why not 
“No Popery” where Popery isn’t 
wanted, as long as it is free to come 
and go where it is wanted? Can 
anybody give a reasonable answer 4 
Or when we discuss the intrusion of 
rejected rites, false doctrine, social 
danger (as we believe) into the 
household of our faith, why must 
we go about it in a timid whisper- 
ing way, like so many Frenchmen 
of Alsace mourning the German 
conquest? Have we the Alsatian 
Frenchman’s reason? Do we desire 
it? If not, a little less of this con- 
ventional cowardice, a little more 
self-assertion, and now and then 
the use of plain terms when 
the domestic treacheries of St 
Outhbert’s, St Ethelburga’s, St 
Michael's, and the like, are forced 
into notice by their own audacity. 


* * * 


“The theatre is growing in 
importance as a social organ. 
Modern civilisation is rapidly 
multiplying the class to which 
the theatre is both school and 
church,” and when the dramatic 
art is practised rightly (that is to 
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say, when its all-pervading, all- 
pestilent romance is swept out of 
it), “the national importance of 
the theatre will be as unques- 
tioned as that of the army, the 
fleet, the Church, the law, and the 
schools.” 

So writes a popular critic, an 
unpopular dramatist, who, though 
delightfully young, cannot hope to 
live long enough to see the satis- 
faction of his wishes. He knows 
how contemptibly given up to 
romance everybody is almost, he 
knows how many foolish genera- 
tions of their fathers have cher- 
ished the same fault, and must 
suspect that dram-drinking from 
the tap of the Ideal will not be 
very readily resigned in a world 
too “realistic” by half. And 
when dreaming ceases and rom- 
ance expires (sweet day !), it seems 
most likely that the State will 
have a use for the theatres which 
Mr Shaw thinks not of. They 
will be wanted as receptacles for 
men gone melancholy mad. 

Meanwhile it is certainly true 
that the theatre is growing in 
importance as a social organ, if by 
that is meant that enormously 
greater numbers of people visit a far 
larger number of playhouses than 
in days within remembrance. But 
as to the multiplication of a class 
to which the theatre is both school 
and church, there may be doubts. 
Playgoers have multiplied, and 
when they go to the play they 
are often in the way of being 
schooled in both good and evil; 
but that there is a particular in- 
crease in a class which resorts to 
the theatre for its teaching, and 
as others go to school or perhaps 
to church, is wanting in evidence. 
There is a similar multiplication 
of music-halls and music-hall goers, 
which seems rather to speak of a 
greater craving for mere amuse- 
ment, mere sensuous distraction. 
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And there is some information to 
the point in Mr Archer’s book, 
‘The Theatrical World of 1897.’ 
Here we have figures to show 
what forms of drama had the 
greatest vogue in the five years 
ending with December last. Such 
plays as Mr Barrie’s, Mr Pinero’s, 
Mr Oarton’s, Mr Grundy’s, Mr 
Henry Arthur Jones’s, are classed 
as “dramas, comedies, and serious 
prose plays in general.” Of these 
88 were brought out in the five 
years, and, in all, they kept the 
stage for 740 weeks. Poetical 
plays, such as Tennyson’s “ Becket” 
and Mr Carr’s “ King Arthur,” are 
separately classed ; and it appears 
that 7 of them were good for 61 
weeks. But when we turn to 
musical farces—‘‘The Geisha,” 
“The Oircus Girl,” “The Gay 
Parisienne,” and their likes—we 
find that 29 of them made up 
a total of 858 weeks. Mark, too, 
that “as musical farce is usually 
played at large theatres, and by 
large and expensive companies, a 
long run may be safely taken as 
indicating very great popularity.” 
Putting that consideration aside, 
however, Mr Archer’s figures 
supply this comparison : 29 musi- 
cal farces occupied 118 more 
weeks than 88 serious prose 
plays, and 57 more weeks than 
the serious prose plays and the 
poetical plays put together. And 
““were we to reckon along with 
musical farce the cognate forms 
of entertainment, pantomime 
and comic opera, the preponder- 
ance would be altogether over- 
whelming.” 

Overwhelming, too, is the evi- 
dence for what might have been 
inferred from our knowledge of 
ourselves, of each other, and the 
conditions of the time we live in. 
People go to the play for love or 
for need of amusement; and the 
more violent the love, or the 
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fiercer the need, the more likely 
are they to choose such champagne 
entertainments as (reckless of 
petroleum brands) the music-halls 
and musical farce provide. The 
multiplication of theatres means 
the multiplication of this desire, 
which is at the same time stimu- 
lated by every conceivable allure- 
ment, and supplied by easier means 
of gratification. But though these 
mindless entertainments are by far 
the most favoured, there is a vast 
attendance at the theatres where 
the higher drama is attempted ; 
and therefore it may be true, of 
course, that the throng of play- 
goers includes an increasing class 
for whom the theatre is both school 
and church. The thing is possible, 
I suppose ; but if it be meant that 
a greater number of people resort 
to the playhouse for edification, 
there is nothing to show for it 
either before or behind the foot- 
lights. Plays profoundly touch- 
ing, revealing, appealing, there are 
in plenty; they cannot be per- 
formed without doing the offices 
of school and church: as they 
never were performed without 
these good consequences, so now 
they never are,—and that is all 
that can be said, except that, 
while such plays do wholesome 
work in mind and conscience, the 
stir of the emotions they excite is 
part of the attraction to them. 
Yet the purpose of going to these 
plays has no morality in it what- 
ever, nor any thirst for know- 
ledge. It is still the same as that 
which found its most complete 
satisfaction in ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” 
and less lovely pleasures in the 
“Second Mrs Tanqueray.” Amuse- 
ment is the aim, and very little 
else. 

With that the world is well and 
wisely content. So are the actors; 
for though these gentlefolk are 
rarely satisfied with their award 
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of pudding and praise, the thought 
that their audiences come to be 
amused troubles them not at all. 
Nor should it; since the play-goer 
is even more intent on the player 
than the play, in which his plea- 
sure is naught without the good 
acting which never passes unrecog- 
nised. But besides the audience, 
the actors, and the play, there 
is another constituent of the 
modern drama. A sort of men 
calling themselves “The Critics” 
have taken possession of the 
theatre ; and building there a high 
place, sit together in tremendous 
wigs and ever-rustling gowns to 
determine each for himself the 
good and bad of everything about 
them. In this they are extremely 
earnest. Although the theatre is 
a little world of unreality in which 
nothing and nobody quite real 
seem to flourish, the absorption of 
all concerned in its affairs has no 
equal for intensity ; and the critics 
are as eager and devoted as the 
rest. This is unfortunate for the 
rest ; for though the rest have no 
choice but to grin and bear it 
(such is the situation as reported 
from within), the critics have be- 
come perfect terrors. In the gen- 
eral, managers loathe them—actor 
managers most of all. However 
complacent they may appear in 
the critics’ presence, authors view 
them with disgust and awe. 
Actors smile upon them, but too 
often as Mr Watson would smile 
upon Abdul Hamid if compelled 
by circumstances to become his 
Majesty’s chamberlain. Yet they 
maintain their position, and are 
the more likely to do so because, 
whether aware of its value or not, 
they generally follow a famous 
piece of advice that was once be- 
stowed by an old judge upon a 
new one. In the main, the criti- 
cism of The Critics is of the kind 
which seldom gives reasons for its 
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judgments. They are impression- 
ists. They present their minds to 
the play, and the impressions they 
receive from it, the reflections their 
minds throw up, represent the 
exact truth about the play and 
its varying worth or worthless- 
ness. Why is a needless ques- 
tion: ask the deep, still mountain 
lake for an argument that its re- 
flection of the stars is true. All 
thatis required of the critic is to 
write out his impressions in terms 
of like or dislike, and the criticism 
you are to go by is complete. 

Rarely may author or actor turn 
on his tormentors, but it has been 
done. It is done in an introduc- 
tion to that very book, ‘The 
Theatrical World of 1897,’ from 
which we have taken some statis- 
tics of play-going. Mr Archer is a 
distinguished dramatic critic. This 
is his book of criticisms, and yet 
he generously admits Mr Sydney 
Grundy, a dramatic author, to stand 
in the porch thereto and say his 
say to all who enter in. Equally 
polite, Mr Grundy speaks with 
cool restraint, and yet allows it to 
be seen that in his opinion ’twere 
well if the dramatic critics of the 
period were drowned in the Red 
Sea. What fires subdued glow in 
these sentences :— 


“Since I have never been able to 
accept my own calling seriously, I 
cannot be surprised if the majority 
of the critics find themselves in a 
similar case. If I discuss their func- 
tion as though it were the mere appor- 
tionment of praise and blame, it is not 
that I ignore its higher aspects, its 
duties toward the public, and the 
right of criticism to be considered 
a science affording scope for the 
subtlest qualities of the human in- 
tellect, but because the everyday 
theatrical ‘notice’ has not always 
reached the preliminary stage of 
cultivating the judicial spirit; be- 
cause the equal dispensation of justice 
to all men and to all women is so 
vastly more important than the most, 
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brilliant analysis ; and because I think 
the concrete theatre suffers from being 
discussed in the abstract on too high 
a platform.” 


Professional criticism, Mr Grun- 
dy goes on to say, must always 
exist, and we must put up with it 
as best we can; but he would very 
much like to know what a really 
serious critic thinks of the criticism 
in vogue, and its practical effect on 
dramatic art. ‘On the whole, is it 
gain or loss? No doubt, in a com- 
mercial sense, the theatre gains by 
the publicity accorded to its doings; 
but what is the net effect on artists 
and on art? I should very much 
like to hear Mr Archer’s opinion. 
Can he resist the testimony of 
almost every author and artist in 
the past who has left his views on 
record? Is it not a chorus, an 
anthem of anathema? I can recall 
only one instance, though no doubt 
there have been others, in which a 
writer, or actor, or actress has left 
any memorial of indebtedness to 
professional criticism.” We all 
know what Mrs Kendal thinks. 
Miss Winifred Emery, apparently 
as great a favourite with the critics 
as with the public, lately told an 
interviewer that the press had long 
ago crushed her ambition; and, 
says Mr Grundy, “I know a score 
of such cases, but I must not name 
them.” In their secret places, all 
the children of Thespis lift their 
hands and cry, “How long, O 
Lord! how long?” 

When Mr Grundy complains 
that the theatre as a going concern 
“suffers from being discussed in 
the abstract on too high a plat- 
form,” he hints at the resounding 
disputation of the critics upon the 
theatre as it ought to be. There 
are some of lowly mind who say 
that it does very well as it 
is and was before the pro- 
pagandist play, the problem play, 
the eruptive physiological play, 


the social sores drama, took pos- 
session of the stage and made it 
quite unpleasant to look at and 
listen to. For a while this faction 
—which, it must be confessed, is 
not as clever as its antagonists— 
had a bad time of it. But now do 
they triumph ; for your “Mrs Ebb- 
smiths” and your “Second Mrs Tan- 
querays ” (to name no worse) have 
been swept forth as with a besom ; 
and look where you may, all that 
isn’t musical farce is romantic 
drama. The revolt is almost trans- 
pontine, infantine. At a bound 
(and oh, how the play-going public 
rejoices !)—at a bound we go back 
to “ Black-eyed Susan,” to plays of 
plumed hats and gallant cavaliers, 
to prodigious successes with gay, 
laughing, innocent, incredible, im- 
possible “Little Ministers.” Pretty 
plays are the thing ; the idyllic, 
the beautifully unlike life, is what 
we crave; and after the romantic 
and the pretty, no doubt we shall 
have back the well-made play of 
intrigue by other Sardous, per- 
formed by disgustingly respectable 
married couples like the Kendals. 
This is as gall and wormwood to 
the cleverer critics, who are all for 
revolution and reform. For the 
moment they are part sickened, 
part stunned. Their confident 
belief was that the Ibsen influence 
had already disposed of the old 
fraudulent idealism of the stage— 
that, at least, a drama of frank 
realities had established a good 
footing against the drama of make- 
believe. Silently the Ibsen in- 
fluence would spread and still pre- 
vail, till at length dramatic writers 
would acknowledge their true 
mission, which is to deal sincerely 
with humanity, and force boxes, 
stalls, and gallery to face un- 
pleasant facts. The monstrous 
conceit which it is the business of 
romance to flatter wou.d b> turned 
inside out. In every new piece 
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the human animal would be 
stripped of its roseate integument, 
as Mr Sheridan Knowles might 
have called our skins. The base 
origin of the creature’s senti- 
mentalisms would be unveiled: it 
should sit about the stage in its 
bones. 

These hopes have been dis- 
appointed. The up to date is out 
of date, or perhaps put back. 
Mr Grundy is probably right again 
when he says, “While Mr Archer is 
pioneering with laborious axe a hun- 
dred miles ahead of Eugéne Scribe, 
the dear old simple-minded English 
play-going public is gathering but- 
tercups and daisies a hundred 
miles behind him.” It certainly 
might do worse. 

In the very hour of revolt, Mr 
Bernard Shaw publishes seven plays 
to show what a reformed British 
drama should be. In various de- 
grees, from innocently little to a 
gross extreme, they are all propa- 
gandist plays: propaganda directed 
to social and domestic revolution, 
and to a right understanding of 
ourselves as barely fit to live. 
Excepting a singularly poor and 
artificial Napoleon sketch, they all 
show great dramatic ability ; and 
the propaganda ruins them. The 
first design of such compositions 
must be, of course, to win and 
entertain: these plays repel by 
choice of subject and intention, 
and do not entertain. This is no 
news to Mr Shaw. He knows 
how tremendously clever he is, 
and how impossible he finds it to 
make an agreeable use of his 
cleverness. Ina generously minute 
account of himself he admits that 
he has the dramatist’s gift to 
perfection: “‘As far as that is 
concerned, I have encountered no 
limit but my own laziness to my 
power of conjuring up imaginary 
people in imaginary places, and 
finding pretexts for theatrical 
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scenes between them.” But then 
“T had no taste for what is called 
popular art, no respect for popular 
morality, no belief in popular re- 
ligion, no admiration for popular 
heroics.” How, then, should a 
man write popular plays who must 
needs put into them all these 
negations, in red? 


“The main difficulty, of course, is 
the incapacity for serious drama of 
thousands of play-goers of all classes, 
whose shillings and half-guineas will 
buy as much in the market as if 
they delighted in the highest art. 
But with them I must frankly take the 
superior position. I know that many 
managers are wholly dependent on 
them, and that no manager is wholly 
independent of them. But I can no 
more write what they want than 
Joachim can put aside his fiddle and 
oblige a company of bean-feasters with 
a marching tune on the German con- 
certina.” 


The comparison with Joachim 
is bold, yet Mr Shaw is quite en- 
titled to consider his endowment 
as a dramatist remarkably liberal. 
His mistake is the supposition 
that in writing his plays he puts 
his talent to better use than would 
Joachim whirling a concertina at 
a bean-feast. There is the error 
—an error as plainly discernible 
in the play as it would be in the 
music. Mr Shaw’s dexterous fin- 
gers, when plying the pen upon 
such conventional stuff as he has 
put into “ Widower’s Houses,” are 
really at work upon the concer- 
tina; but in a way that would 
not win a single bean-feaster from 
slumber after his beans, ‘ The 
Philanderer” may be true to the 
life, though entirely and odiously 
artificial and unnatural. The 
characters are all members of 
what is sometimes indelicately 
called a cock-and-hen club—a cock- 
and-hen club devoted to the Ibsen 
cult; and so determined is Mr 
Shaw to bring human nature into 
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contempt, that even these disciples 
of his master are represented as a 
set of cads and cadesses too abso- 
lutely worthless to engage atten- 
tion. ‘‘ Candida” is another play 
written in the interests of social 
reform. Herea preposterous young 
poet of 18 claims a parson’s wife, 
aged 33, on the ground that the par- 
son “has not one thought,one sense, 
in common with her.” Upon some 
evidence that this really might be 
so, the preposterous parson agrees 
that the lady shall choose between 


them—which she does in a great . 


scene of sighing and groaning. 
How long will it be before a 
British audience witnesses this 
play with responsive tears—which 
is Mr Shaw’s object—and not as 
something that must be meant to 
be laughed at? And again how 
Joachim wastes his masterly touch! 
The same technical skill is yet more 
strikingly shown in the last of the 
three plays which their author 
acknowledges to be unpleasant. 
It is called ‘Mrs Warren’s Profes- 
sion” —a profession difficult to 
describe off the boards of the 
reformed theatre. This piece has 
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been much extolled by pioneer 
critics for a scene in which a 
hard-headed, clear-minded Girton 
young woman is persuaded by her 
mother that handsome poor girls 
have a good economic excuse for 
putting themselves on the streets, 
The thing is reasoned out at great 
length in a play of which the 
“ profession” is the only theme. 
This, too, is a propagandist drama, 
written with the worthiest inten- 
tion when it is understood, but in- 
sufferable beyond the thought of en- 


-durance as a theatrical entertain- 
ment. And the point is that insuf- 


ferable it would be quite apart 
from all question of morality or 
Leave that aside 
altogether, and such a play on the 
stage would give no more pleasure 
than a bad egg at breakfast. 

If these, then, are samples of 
the reformed British drama, good 
luck to the Philistine revolt and 
Mr Grundy. Far better ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,” and the “Corsican 
Brothers,” and the Robertson 
plays, and the Kendal répertoire, 
and that sort of high-class enter- 
tainment. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL. 


WHEN we last wrote on the sub- 
ject of affairs in the Far East, the 


long - promised statement by the. 


leader of the House of Commons 
had been made on the eve of the 
Easter recess. It was by no means 
an inspiriting deliverance. The 
Blue-book “ Ohina No. 1” (1898) 
appeared subsequently, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the 
perusal of it sent a qualm of some- 
thing akin to shame through the 
country. Next followed the officia: 
defence of the official correspon- 
dence on the 29th of April, when, 
with consummate dialectical skill, 
Mr Balfour claimed a triumph 
where the world saw utter discom- 
fiture. And, lastly, we have had 
the Prime Minister himself, happily 
restored to health, giving to the 
Primrose League his version of the 
whole business. 

With profound regret we must 
confess to finding that speech the 
most disheartening, indeed the 
most alarming, of all. And chiefly 
for the reason that her Majesty’s 
Government either cannot or will 
not see the predicament into which 
their own and their predecessors’ 
neglect has brought the country ; 
and that from neither of our two 
leaders do we receive any assurance 
that their future conduct of the 
nation’s affairs—in the Extreme 
East at all events—will be more 
satisfaetory than the past has been. 

Nor is it a good omen that the 
strongest Government of the cen- 
tury should have to use its strength 
to enforce complacency on its sup- 
porters. A triumph over friends 
is a poor consolation for submis- 
siveness to foes. We would prefer 
to see the lion’s frown faced about 
the other way. It was not to subd- 
stitute one parliamentary tyranny 


for another that the country re- 
sponded to the call of patriotism 
three years ago and placed itself 
unreservedly in the hands of Lord 
Salisbury ; and it is no true Oon- 
servatism to sit on the safety-valve 
of free speech. Followers of the 
Government may usefully remind 
themselves that there are things in 
heaven and earth more precious 
than a seat in Parliament; that 
there is a higher allegiance than 
that of party,—a paramount duty 
to the people whose welfare is so 
largely in the keeping of their 
representatives. They may further, 
not without advantage, recall to 
mind that it is not the first time 
within living memory that a great 
political party has sacrificed ite 
convictions to its devotion to a 
leader, muttering in private the 
discontent it dared not avow in 
public. Where is that party now ? 
Political memories are _ short ; 
but three years is not so long a 
period that its lessons should be 
forgotten, and this is peculiarly a 
case in whic it is wise to lean 
even from an enemy. 

And independence on the Gov- 
ernment side is the more called for, 
as in the present crisis the country 
is deprived of the advantage of a 
respectable Opposition. On that 
side also the leaders are tongue- 
tied ; and their alarums and excur- 
sions in and out of Parliament are 
the hollowest stage-play. They 
cannot enter into the merits of the 
Far Eastern question without pro- 
nouncing their own condemnation, 
for they are the original sinners in 
this matter, and it is for their 
faults the country is now doing 
penance. When, if ever, the dip- 
lomatic correspondence of 1894- 
95 is published, it will be clearly 
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seen what it is that paralyses the 
sword-arm of our Harcourts and 
Greys, and muzzles our Kimberleys 
and Roseberys.! 

But it is lamentable that a 
question of such immense im- 
portance to the empire as our 
position in Far Asia should 
be belittled by a parliament- 
ary sham-fight, in which the 
true issues are avoided by tacit 
consent of both sides. And 
when, even under these easy con- 
ditions, the responsible leaders 
resort for the defence of their 
policy to the common forensic 
tactics of smart speeches, daring 
evasions, subtle paradoxes, and 
suchlike, they assume the posi- 
tion of an advocate with “no 
case.” Their claim to be judged, 
not by this or that detail but by 
the general result, is both reason- 
able as regards the vindication of 
the Government and important as 
regards the interest of the country. 
We purpose, therefore, to consider 
this general result. 

The subject-matter being British 
interests in China, we find three 
stages within as many years at 
which the positions may be com- 
pared. Before and up to 1895 
we enjcyed four-fifths of the ex- 
ternal trade of China—all China 
—with the political weight of that 
empire, such as it was, on our side. 
The Chinese Government was more 
disposed to fellow our lead than 
that of any other Power, and did 
follow it to its own hurt and ours. 

The next stage extended from 
1895 to 1898, China wavering, 
but disposed to lean towards us 
—if we had been steady. 

Finally, in the present year we 
still retain our four-fifths of the 
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trade, but have voluntarily re- 
stricted our influence and interest 
to one-third of the territory, with 
the political weight of Ohina itself 
thrown into the opposite scale, 

What it means to British in- 
terests in Asia to have exchanged 
China as a passive ally for China 
as a dormant enemy directed by 
Russia and France, our grand- 
children will be better able to 
estimate than we are. The seed 
only has been sown, the fruit will 
appear hereafter. But even as 
far as we can now see, is it a 
result to be claimed to the credit 
of British diplomacy? We are 
constantly told of the compensa- 
tions we have obtained as a set-off 
against the loss of position,—con- 
cessions from China, which, with- 
out Russia having stirred her to 
her depths, we could never have 
demanded. Oddly enough, the 
principal concession claimed is 
that very restriction of British 
influence to the Yangtze valley. 
This restriction was significantly 
applied by Oount Mouravieff on 
March 8 to Sir N. O’Oonor, who, 
to his personal credit, though in 
contradiction to the acts of the 
British Government, claimed that 
“our treaty rights must extend 
equally over the whole empire of 
China.” 

But certain new ports have been 
opened to trade. True, but they 
are of no value as trading ports, 
being close to long - established 
marts controlling the same com- 
mercial region, so that the new 
can only drain trade away from 
the older ports, while their opening 
will entail the expense of addi- 
tional consular establishments. 
Moreover, in the case of two out 





1 The weariful pedantic harangue of 


which Lord Kimberley got himself de- 


livered in the House of Lords on 17th May perfectly illustrates our proposition ; 
moreover, it affords fresh ground for congratulating the country on at least not 


having him for ite Foreign Secretary. 
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of the three, Funing and Chung- 
Wang, the opening of them did not 
even take the form of a concession 
to Great Britain, but was a 
measure adopted spontaneously by 
the Ohinese Government itself, 
with the idea of preventing their 
seizure by other Powers. The sole 
commercial concession that is of 
any value, and that dependent on 
how the privilege is worked and 
how limited, is the opening of the 
inner waters. And this brings us 
finally to the lease of Wei-hai-wei, 
which was confessedly forced on 
us, refused when offered by China 
in February, then asked for a 
month later. So many military 
and naval questions are involved 
in it, and so much depends on the 
use this and future Governments 
may make of it, that it is quite 
impossible to say whether the pos- 
session of Wei-hai-wei detracts 
from or improves our status in 
China. And the “enormous ad- 
vantage” of being defensible by 
sea has already been nullified as 
much as was possible by the pledge 
given, unasked and unrequited, to 
Germany, not to make the natural 
use of it by land. 

Summed up, therefore, our com- 
pensations in China are virtually 
reduced to the one article of the 
promised opening of the water- 
ways, @ privilege which we by no 
means desire to undervalue. Nor 
do we deny that another Power 
than Great Britain might turn 
even the Yangtze valley to account. 
The assurance of its inviolability, 
though the same in form as the 
French have obtained for the 
Southern provinces, is not the 
same in effect, for, as every one 
knows, the French mean a wholly 
different thing, and intend the 
concession to be turned toa totally 
different purpose from that which 
we have always in view. 

If, now, we turn from our beg- 
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garly array of empty boxes to the 
well - filled shelves of our neigh- 
bours, we shall be better able to 
judge on which side lies the suc- 
cess. Mr Balfour declared in the 
House of Commons that Russia’s 
position had been worsened by 
her seizure of Port Arthur, and 
that the position of the commerce- 
seeking Powers had been propor- 
tionally strengthened. Lord Salis- 
bury repeated the same thing at 
the Primrose League. We scarcely 
think the resort to such a daring 
paradox has strengthened the case 
for her Majesty’s Government be- 
fore tie country. They do not 
deny that Port Arthur is capable 
of being, and will forthwith be 
made, a fortress of the first class : 
they know that its hinterland ex- 
tends unbroken to St Petersburg ; 
and that its immediate hinterland 
will be the exceedingly fertile 
province of Manchuria, intersected 
by a Russian railroad. Obviously, 
then, as soon as the fortress is 
connected by rail, it will be inde- 
pendent of and invulnerable from 
the sea. Russia will then possess 
the absolute military control of 
Peking, without risking a check 
from any quarter. Yet our lead- 
ing statesmen would make them- 
selves and us believe that Russia 
has made a blunder in coming to 
Port Arthur! 

Russia had already established 
herself, by the capacity of her 
agents and the use of means, in 
@ position of paramount influence 
at Peking. She had gone far 
towards reducing China to vassal- 
age. She was in de facto occupa- 
tion of the citadel, and the cession 
of Port Arthur was but the formal 
delivery of the keys. The methods 
of Russia must command our ad- 
miration, as being in accordance 
with the great biological law that 
life precedes organisation: the 
fact first, then its regularisation ; 
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possession, then the right of pos- 
session. 

Leaving out of account, there- 
fore, Germany with her huge slice 
out of the Chinese cake, and France 
with her visions of empire half 
realised, and Japan with her preg- 
nant reservations —all of them 
meaning business, and substantive 
aggression, not only on Ohina, but 
on such of their neighbours as may 
be found soft—does not the recent 
advance of Russia alone supply a 
stern refutation of Mr Balfour’s 
optimistic contention that the pros- 
pective interests of the commer- 
cial Powers in Ohina will con- 
stitute a barrier to Russian ambi- 
tion? The only area in which trade 
and enterprise are to be free is the 
Yangtze valley ; but is Mr Balfour 
not aware that Russia and France 
are all the time busy with negotia- 
tions which are to bring them to 
the very heart of that reserved 
area? It is only a question of 
pressure and corruption judiciously 
applied, when by means of a rail- 
way loan Russia—for France is 
but the cat’s-paw, and the Belgians 
the stalking - horse — will have 
interests at Hankow, in the very 
commercial centre of China, far be- 
yond what we can show there, and 
not only that, but the control of 
the communication between that 
point and Peking. And yet no 
Chinese territory will be alienated, 
no treaty broken ; there will! only 
be a booted Oossack on guard over 
Russian property. In such negotia- 
tions the looser the contract the 
better for the strong, for the sooner 
may foreclosure take place. Thus, 
in the spot above all others where 
Mr Balfour looks forward to see- 
ing the interests of the commercial 
nations acting as a barrier against 
Russian designs, it will be Russia 
herself who will be first installed 
there. ‘We will conquer Ohina 
by railroads” is the common 
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Russian saying nowadays. And 
if China may be conquered by 
railways, she may also be saved 
by that agency. We therefore 
hail with satisfaction the an- 
nouncement of the settlement of 
a contract by a British firm for 
&@ commencement of railway con- 
struction in the delta of the lower 
Yangtze. 

Such being, in bald outline, the 
result reached, let us glance for a 
moment at the policy of Great 
Britain, which has—to say the 
least—not prevented that result. 

The schemes of Russia, which 
have now been so sharply consum- 
mated, were given to the world in 
considerable detail two and a half 
years ago in the form of the as yet 
unsigned ‘ Oassini Oonvention.” 
The Foreign Office at home and 
the British Legation in Peking 
refused credence, and scoffed at 
the myth up till quite recently, in 
spite of the information which kept 
pouring in from the best sources 
of the rapid fulfilment of the 
articles of the Oonvention. In 
fairness to the Government it must 
be admitted that the English Press 
did nothing to unveil their eyes, 
and the ‘North China Herald’ 
takes a justifiable pride in recall- 
ing the fact that it actually pub- 
lished “to an incredulous world ” 
in 1896 the secret treaties which 
are now being fulfilled to the letter. 
Such wilful blindness, it must now 
be confessed, was a poor equipment 
with which to enter on a diplo- 
matic campaign with Russia: an 
ignominious ending was, indeed, a 
foregone conclusion. Still, though 
taken by surprise by recent de- 
velopments in North China, the 
Foreign Office had the choice of 
opposing or of acquiescing in: the 
Russian programme. Asa matter 
of fact, it did both. It first ac- 
quiesced, then opposed to the burn- 
ing point of irritation, and again 
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acquiesced when it came to action, 
thus making the worst that could 
have been made out of the situation. 
It is now rendered clear by the 
official correspondence that when 
the British Government began to 
agitate about Port Arthur, urged 
thereto by a movement in the 
Press and within the precincts of 
Parliament, it had already given 
its case away by parleying with 
Russia about the Liaotung coast. 
When we had proposed to open 
Ta-lien-wan to trade, and got the 
reply of China that Russia would 
not permit it, there could be 
no longer any doubt in the 
minds of our Government that 
Russia was claiming, without 
protest from China, rights over 
that coast. If objection were to be 
taken, then was the time; but so far 
from doing that, we simply turned 
round and negotiated with Russia 
for the open port. By this we 
gave away China’s case as well as 
our own, and made it almost im- 
possible to lend her effective sup- 
port in her subsequent endeavour 
to retain Port Arthur, for the two 
ports cannot be treated apart. We 
should not, perhaps, be far wrong 
therefore in surmising that the 
objection taken to the Russian 
seizure of Port Arthur was an 
after-thought on the part of our 
Government; nor is it difficult to 
divine whence the inspiration came. 
But we naturally expect of any 
British Government more conse- 
quent action than has been 
followed either with respect to Ta- 
lien-wan or Port Arthur. We could 
have kept Russia out of both had 
we so resolved, or we could have 
made our own conditions for their 
occupation. But we should know 
Russia well enough by this time 
to be aware that she is not a safe 
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Power to play fast and loose with ; 
and, whatever the cause, the atti- 
tude of her Majesty’s Government 
changed entirely between the 
middle of February and the middle 
of March.! LordSalisbury obscured 
rather than explained the issue by 
arguing that the alternative to 
Russia’s holding Port Arthur was 
our taking it, thereby lending 
a certain colour to Russia’s pre- 
tense that she had to protect 
Manchuria from Great Britain! 
Surely no such thought entered 
any practical mind. Why should 
anybody have taken Port Arthur? 
It had been redeemed from Japan 
by China paying a large special 
indemnity for it. Why then should 
it not have been left in possession 
of its rightful owner? Had not 
Mr Curzon, on the part of the 
Government, declared it to be an 
integral part of the Chinese empire, 
which the British House of Oom- 
mons had pledged itself to hold 
inviolate ? 

Having shown the result of 
all these recent transactions to 
be adverse to British interests, 
and that it has been reached 
either in consequence of or in 
spite of a course of procedure on 
our part which, on its merits and 
irrespective of results, was bad 
in form and in substance, we may 
consider for a moment the kind 
of reasoning by which the policy, 
if not the tactics,—for a distinc- 
tion is made between them,—of 
the Government has been de- 
fended. 

One line adopted by apologists 
is, that Russia’s strength along 
the northern frontier of China is 
not materially augmented by the 
possession of Port Arthur. Why, 
then, did Count Mouravieff declare 
that the position was essential 





1 See a well-informed and well-reasoned letter signed ‘‘ Diplomaticus,” in the 
‘Times’ of 19th May, giving an account of the whole transaction. 
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to Russia? We are even con- 
gratulated on the fact that the 
“elephant” of the Bismarckian 
simile has been kind enough to 
place a vulnerable snout within 
the native element of the “ whale.” 
Such syecial pleading ignores the 
facts of the case. Though Russia 
is at present within the range of 
our sea-power—and therefore 
would not have risked a rupture 
of peaceful relations—the posses- 
sion of Port, Arthur is intended 
to, and will in a few years, place 
her entirely outside of that range ; 
for whereas she has now to send 
her troops and materials through 
the Suez Canal and Indian Ocean, 
where they are at our mercy, she 
will, when the railway is open, 
be independent of that route, 
while her stronghold will be at 
the same time invulnerable to 
naval attack. Wei-hai-wei can do 
nothing to check Port Arthur; 
and when we are told it is “a 
sentry-box whence we can chal- 
lenge all sea-farers to the Gulf 
of Pechili,” it is true, but not 
relevant. Sea-farers will not want 
to go to that gulf at all if they 
have easy access to the Ohinese 
capital by rail. And as to the 
recognition of common interests 
with Germany, the ringleader of 
the spoilers, which some of our 
politicians seem to set great store 
by, we should have attached more 
value to it had the recognition 
not been all on one side. In 
short, the value of Wei-hai-wei lies 
in keeping it out of the posses- 
sion of any other Power who, in 
combination with Russia at Port 
Arthur, might essay to bar owr 
access to the Gulf of Pechili; 
and chiefly in the intimation the 
leasing of it conveys to the world 
that Great Britain is not so mori- 
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bund as Ohina.! “ The opening of 
the sea-board” is mere verbiage, 
as we have shown, and access to 
the inner waters remains the one 
point we have scored in the scrim- 
mage. 

On the whole, therefore, we 
do not see that the volunteer 
champions have improved at all 
on the case our Government has 
stated for itself. Let us then turn 
to the fountainhead, the latest 
deliverance of Lord Salisbury. 
The Chinese question, his lordship 
jocularly observed, had been “a 
sort of diplomatic fire-cracker, of 
which the smoke has already 
floated away into the distance.” 
This we venture to think is taking 
a too parliamentary day-to-day 
view of the subject. So far from 
being closed, the Far Eastern ques- 
tion is just opening, and the echoes 
from the present time will ring in 
the ears of our children’s children 
for generations to come, probably 
more loudly than we are now con- 
sciousof. His somewhat laboured 
plea for the decencies of diplomatic 
intercourse seemed vitiated by the 
fallacy of the underlying assump- 
tion that the complaint made 
against the Government in the 
House of Commons on the 29th of 
April was that Lord Salisbury had 
not “ answered back ” to the diplo- 
mats who-were deceiving him. 
That was not the complaint; it 
was rather that so experienced a 
man of business as well as states- 
man should have attached any 
value whatever to any assurances 
whatever, much less to accept 
them as “the basis of our pol- 
icy ” (Despatch to Sir N. O’Conor, 
March 31). 

Since he was after all persuaded 
to take the place, we need not 
quarrel with Lord Salisbury’s ex- 





1 Put into polished language, this is precisely Lord Salisbury’s account of the 
matter, given in his speech replying to Lord Kimberley on 17th May. 
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ultation over Wei-hai-wei nor his 
disparagement of Port Arthur; 
but as to Ta-lien-wan, we could 
have wished that his lordship had 
not played so cynically on the 
simplicity of Moses Primrose. We 
asked that Ta-lien-wan should be 
made a trading port, and it is to 
be one. What more would you 
have? To conceal the small detail 
that between the time when we 
were negotiating with Ohina for 
the opening of the port and the 
time when we were accepting the 
invitation of Russia to trade 
there by-and-by, the whole ter- 
ritory which hems in and im- 
prisons the Government of China 
had been transferred, as by a con- 
juror’s trick, to Russia, was too 
daring a travesty, though it was 
anticipated by Sir G. Baden- 
Powell in the unspoken speech 
which he eommunicated to the 
‘Observer. We cannot blame 
Lord Salisbury as a parliament- 
arian from magnifying over again 
the important concessions we have 
obtained from China, though some- 
how we like to regard his lordship 
as breathing a higher atmosphere 
than that of Tadpole and Taper: 
and the generalities with which 
he wound up his speech are of a 
kind of which we have learned to 
know the value. We mean no 
disrespect ; but the wisdom—and 
it is wisdom—of Lord Salisbury 
sometimes reminds us of that of 
the great Ohinese sages. 

But enough of the smoke of the 
fire-cracker. It is time to see what 
substance is behind the chaos of 
words. 

What is the real question at 
issue? We have had the advan- 
tage of having this, up to a certain 
point, summarised for us by a com- 
petent authority, the China Asso- 
ciation, a representative body of 
merchants and others interested in 
China. In a memorial addressed 


to Lord Salisbury, dated 14th April 
—pity it had not been earlier !— 
they remind his lordship that they 
had been warning him for over two 
years of the Russian designs on 
Liaotung, and especially Port 
Arthur, and counselling some “ an- 
ticipatory understanding ” to “ ob- 
viate the position of antagonism ” 
which has lately arisen, and “to 
ward off the permanent menace 
to British interests implied in 
the Russian occupation of Port 
Arthur.” The Association had 
received with hearty satisfaction 
the assurances of the Government 
in January last as to the open 
door, and equality of opportunity, 
and the maintenance of existing 
treaty rights. But they declare 


. that these advantages had already 


disappeared, so far as Manchuria 
was concerned, since “lock, bolt, 
and bar” had been seized by a 
Power which is certain to close 
the door,—has in fact done so 
already, by warning off British 
enterprise from Northern Ohina. 
The Association proceeds to point 
out that Russia acquires in Man- 
churia “a portentous increase” of 
military strength in the hardy and 
warlike population, and that the 
Yangtze valley lies helplessly open 
to invasion from the north. While 
admitting that they had something 
to do with the fixing of British at- 
tention on the Yangtze region, they 
are now very solicitous as to how 
our acknowledged interests there 
are to bedefended. Nothing short 
of the reorganisation, financial, 
military, and political, of China 
will, in their opinion, enable us to 
maintain, not special advantages, 
but even a fair share—equality of 
opportunity—with others in the 
development of the resources of 
the central zone. They compare 
the British position in the middle 
with the French in the South of 
China, which look so much alike 
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on paper, and they appeal to 
‘experience to show that the de- 
liberate and energetic policy of 
France places her in an entirely 
different position from ourselves— 
a diametrically opposite position, 
in fact, inasmuch as while we aim 
at sustaining China for the use of 
all, France aims at disintegrating 
her for her own exclusive use. 
The practical conclusion of the 
Association is that British enter- 
prise should be encouraged, and 
that no farther encroachment on 
the Chinese empire should be 
allowed. But as_ substantial 
British aid is postulated as neces- 
sary to support even one portion 
of the empire against “the ava- 
lanche which will always in 
future be impending over her in 
the North,” the views of the 
Association are hardly likely to 
receive much practical encourage- 
ment from her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without some very strong 
pressure from the country. 

The striking feature of this 
memorial, however, is not so much 
its precise terms, though they are 
carefully and moderately set forth ; 
but the fact that such a represen- 
tation should have to be made at 
all by any private association what- 
soever. Is it not the special 
function of Government to foresee 
and provide against eventualities 
such as have occurred in the Far 
East? and is it not somewhat 
portentous, to use the expression 
of the China Association, that a 
body of trained statesmen should 
have to learn from a society of 
traders the bearing of political 
events on the destinies of the em- 
pire? What success in a campaign 
would be hoped for if the privates 
in the regiment saw farther than 
the general staff, and if the com- 
mander closed eyes and ears? 

The China Association limited 
its observations to our commercial 
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interests, and to political consid- 
erations only in so far as they 
touched onthe provinceofourtrade. 
But the Far Eastern question, 
which has now been opened 
against us, is a vaster one than 
can be expressed in terms of 
commerce: it is so large, indeed, 
that men who think about it at 
all are apt to speak of it with 
bated breath. It is one of those 
questions which concern the inner 
counsels of the empire, which the 
Press and the public instinctively 
leave, like the ark of the covenant, 
without undue inquisitiveness, in 
the hands of those who rightly 
claim to be the national trustees, 
The latent forces of Asia have 
been the theme of many solemn 
warnings to successive British 
Governments. All that has re- 
cently happened has been fore- 
seen. The means of averting 
danger have been explained by 
competent men under a_ deep 
sense of responsibility in many 
confidential communications. It 
is not in the middle ranks of our 
national service that there has 
been any laxity of patriotic duty. 
We have had our Stoffels in plenty. 
Were we not convinced that none 
of these warnings have received 
attention, none of the suggested 
precautions been considered by 
any Government during the last 
thirty years, ve should not harass 
our readers with visions of the 
dangers into which our country 
is drifting with the calm velocity 
of a skiff above Niagara. In our 
last number we quoted the far- 
seeing reflections of one of the 
most distinguished of our Eastern 
Consuls, which, written in 1855, 
might have been published as 
fresh matter in the journals of 
last week. Sir R. Alcock was 
not the only faithful watchman 
on our Far Eastern house-top, nor 
the only one with a capacious 
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mind well grounded in the philos- 
ophy of human history. A con- 
temporary of his who died some 
thirty years ago as consul of what 
was then the comparatively insigni- 
ficant port of Newchwang, though 
the sole outlet for the trade of 
Manchuria, was putting his views 
on record simultaneously with, but 
wholly independently of, his senior 
colleague, and they also form sug- 
gestive reading to the present 
generation. As early as 1850 
Mr Taylor Meadows wrote :— 


“China will not be conquered by 
any Western Power until she becomes 
the Persia of some future Alexander 
the Great of Russia, the Macedon of 
Free Europe. England, America, and 
France will, if they are wise, wage 
severally or collectively a war of ex- 
haustion with Russia rather than 
allow her to conquer China, for when 
she has done that she will be Mistress 
of the World.” 


There were those at that time 
also who ridiculed our “ guarding 
egainst imaginary Russian dangers 
in Ohina,” to whom this was 
Meadows’s reply :— 


“Many may suppose the danger to 
be too remote to be a practical subject 
for the present generation. The sub- 
ject is most practical at the present 
time, for as the English, Americans, 
and French deal with China and with 
her relations with Russia, so the event 
will be. For those to whom ‘it will 
last our time’ is a word of practical 
wisdom, this volume is not written.” 


And in 1856 he wrote, or rather 
published then :— 


“The greatest, though not nearest, 
danger of a weak China lies precisely 
in those territorial aggressions of 
Russia which she began to attempt 
two centuries ago, . . . which, if 
allowed to go on, will speedily give 
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her a large and populous amines 
faced with Sveaborgs and Sebastopols, 
on the seaboard of Eastern Asia, .. . 
Let England, America, and France 
beware how they create a sick giant 
in the Far East, for... China is a 
world necessity.” + 


Meadows went on to sketch the 
prospective Russian movements 
almost exactly as they have since 
developed, while foreshadowing 
what is yet to come when Russia, 
as Mistress of Peking, with all 
Manchuria solid behind her, shall 
occupy at her leisure the Yellow 
River basin. Then, indeed, no 
combination of Powers would be 
able to oppose her, and with 120 
millions of Ohinese to work or 
fight for her, nothing could stand 
between Russia and the conquest 
of the empire. Not China alone 
but Europe itself would then be 
dominated, and “it would cost the 
Russian Emperor of China but 
little trouble to overwhelm the 
Pacific States.” 

Prophecies are, of course, never 
fulfilled in detail, and many things 
have happened during the forty- 
three years since these words were 
penned. Germany was not yet 
imagined ; the United States were 
still in adolescence, and Alaska 
had not been transferred to them ; 
France has undergone somechanges, 
nor was it foreseen that instead 
of joining others to oppose P.ussia, 
she would be opposing others to 
help Russia, as a preliminary to 
being herself subjugated. Never- 
theless, Meadows’s forecast having 
been substantially realised before 
our eyes, who shall deny that the 
sequel may also be fulfilled, since 
the conditions are in full opera- 
tion? Many greater and lesser 
men than Meadows have arrived 





1 The Chinese and their Rebellions. 
Elder, & Co., 1856. 
Russia.) 


By Thomas Taylor Meadows. Smith, 


(Two years before the cession of the Amur province to 
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at conclusions not dissimilar to 
his. Among others, the greatest 
political genius of this century, 
Bismarck not excepted, may be 
quoted :— 

*Le colonel Stoffel cite lavis de 
l’Empereur Napoléon le Ce grand 
Empereur prétend que si un tzar 
montait sur le tréne de Russie avec 
les talents d’un entraineur d’hommes, 
toute l'Europe lui appartiendrait.” ! 


Nor has the common danger of 
India and China escaped the notice 
of reflective statesmen, especially, 
it would appear, of those out of 
India, whose vision was not fixedly 
focussed on the Khaibar Pass. Sir 
Charles Dilke, than whom we have 
few more accomplished students of 
the politics of the world, has uttered 
clear views on this subject; and 
we may quote, for the mere con- 
venience of its brevity, a single 
sentence of another writer some 
seven years ago: “ The same cloud 
lowers over the Chinese continent 
as over the Indian peninsula; ac- 
cident will determine at which end 
of the line the storm will break. 
But whichever may first receive 
the shock, the other is sure to 
follow.” 

It is not alone, therefore, our 
trade with China, vast as are its 
possibilities, which is in peril; it 
is our position in India, our exist- 
ence as an empire. We are a 
great living organism, of which 
the separate members cannot be 
isolated. The defence of one is 
the defence of all; the loss of one 
is to the injury of all, as if a limb 
were severed from the body. The 
Far Eastern question is thus part 
and parcel of the Imperial ques- 
tion, and that, to put it in the 
plainest language, is the life-and- 
death question for our people. 

The lurid light which now shines 
out of the East illumines our whole 
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world- problem and our Imperial 
policy. It reveals to us at once 
the complex nature of tke forces 
which are pressing on us like the 
atmosphere, and our manner of 
resisting the pressure. By the 
light of what has been, as it were 
accidentally, disclosed, we are com- 
pelled to judge of what remains 
covered up, both as eoncerns the 
attack and the means of defence. 
That our vital interests are every- 
where challenged is slowly coming 
home to our people. Thoughtful 
men are no longer content to glorify 
our trade returns, and to say, ‘*To- 
morrow shall be even as this day, 
and yet more abundant.” They 
are more inclined to examine the 
grounds of that confidence, more 
alive to the activity of the forces 
which make for the destruction of 
the whole fabric of our prosperity ; 
they are growing sceptical about 
the merits of our splendid isola- 
tion ; they recognise that we have 
reached an era of struggle — an 
era which could not be better 
described than in the following 
eloquent and solemn words, 
which have already been cited in 
* Maga’ :— 


“There are institutions, there are 
sentiments, which are fit for a period 
of repose such as this country has 
generally enjoyed; there are senti- 
ments and iaws which are necessary 
for a period of struggle. We have 
entered upon a period of struggle. 
Our national fault is that too much 
softness has crept into our counsels ; 
and we imagine that great national 
dangers can be conquered by a plenti- 
ful administration of platitudes and 
rose-water. It is a far greater crisis 
in which we are engaged ; the age is 
not an age for such sentiments as 
that. Great conflicts are dawning 
upon us; great antagonisms are aris- 
ing ; vast controversies, which shake 
society to its centre, are gathering 
more and more in importance ; and, 
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depend upon it, no self - deceiving 
optimism will extricate you from 
dangers of this kind, A stern duty 
will be imposed upon the men, who- 
ever they are, who have to rule in 
the times that are before us, and from 
that duty they will not escape except 
under pain of betraying the most 
sacred trust that can be reposed in 
them.” ! 


Of reflection, in a word, there 
begins to be a good deal, but re- 
flection crystallises slowly into 
action, especially action involving 
sacrifice ; and the danger is always 
with us of decision coming too late, 
as has just been forcibly exempli- 
fied in the Far East. 

A corollary to these wise pre- 
cepts, written a year later, which 
appeared in this Magazine, was 
resuscitated the other day by the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ in the follow- 
ing ‘occasional note” :— 


“The gentle art of prophecy is not 
one that is successfully practised now- 
adays, especially in regard to foreign 
affairs. But we have just dug up 
out of an old ‘ Blackwood’ (February 
1888) an anonymous article on the 
naval aspect of the balance of power 
in Europe which shows the author 
was a man of uncommon foresight. 
This writer urged that Great Britain 
should adopt one of three courses : 
(1) Take her place among the nations 
of Europe, and by adding thirty or 
forty per cent to her navy and b 
keeping two army corps mobilised, 
make her alliance worth having to 
the central Powers; (2) to declare 
boldly that she wished for no allies, 
and by doubling her navy and in- 
creasing the army take her chance 
of fighting whenever Russia (possibly 
assisted te France) was ready to 
attack her; or (3) merely drift, and 
strive to wield the destinies of the 
Empire on a penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish principle—a course which the 
writer considered must lead to disas- 
ter. The sum of the article was a 
plea for a big navy. We have done 
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something towards satisfying this de- 
mand ; whether we have realised the 
prophetic note of the writer’s second 
ey ages § to the full pe remains to 

e seen ; but the prophecy itself has 
come remarkably near to verification.” 


The ten years that have since 
elapsed have only been accumulat- 
ing proofs of the soundness of all 
of these views, 

Every day’s report from the 
Far East throws some new light 
on the continuous widening of the 
problem. It looks as if we might 
be getting into a hornet’s nest in 
our Yangtze valley if great pre- 
cautions be not taken. We are 
entering into a terra incognita. 
We do not know—even pre- 
scient Russia does not know, 
nor the imperious Kaiser, who, 
like the Abyssinian, cuts sirloins 
from the live ox and thinks 
it makes no difference to the 
beast — what is impending in 
the huge agglomeration of man- 
kind which we call China, The 
axe has been laid to the root of 
a venerable but worm -eaten old 
tree, and we know neither the 
hour nor the direction of its 
fall, nor whether it will be sud- 
den or gradual. Whatever hap- 
pens, however, it is up till now 
British interests which are at 
once the largest, the most 
threatened, and the least de- 
fensible ; and if we are to do our 
duty, if we are not to “ betray our 
sacred trust,” it is our business to 
prepare for not one, but many 
contingencies. Our interest is to 
prop up the existing Government 
as long as it will stand, seeing the 
consequences of its fall, be it sud- 
den or slow, would be calamitous 
beyond all calculation. We are 
confronted with our old dilemma, 
only in an aggravated form, of 
supporting while coercing the 
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Ohinese Government; and our 
policy needs a great deal of 
thinking and masterly handling. 
It is not by spasmodic perfunctory 
orders from Downing Street, nor 
by well-timed scraps of news to 
meet passing parliamentary exig- 
encies, nor by profuse flattery 
of agents to salve their chagrin at 
the sorry part they are forced to 
play,—nor, in short, by any of the 
usual shifts and dodges by which 
politicians balance themselves on 
the tight-rope,—that our position 
in the Far East will be saved. 
China is a man’s work, as is 
Egypt—only much more so. 

In the meantime a new meteor 
has suddenly appeared in the Far 
Eastern sky,—the United States as 
an Asiatic Power. The islands 
which Russia in her long-sighted 
way had in mind as a reserve for 
the Japanese when the time should 
come for her to push them out of 
Yesso, have fallen unexpectedly 
into the possession of the very last 
Power whom any one thought of 
as heir to the Philippines. This 
factor upsets calculations, and 
further dislocates or partly re- 
establishes the balance of power 
in the Western Pacific. We 
have not to consider how the 
United States will adapt their 
constitution to their new acquisi- 
tion, nor what organic changes it 
may entail in the federal adminis- 
tration. What we have to deal 
with is a revival of American in- 
fluence in the Far East after an 
interval of forty years. Commo- 
dore Perry’s famous squadron, 
powerful in its day, which was 
sent to tap at the door of Japanese 
seclusion in 1853, has had no suc- 
cessor, and with the exception of 
a foolish raid on Korea in 1870, 
and cetain Chinese immigration 
treaties, Americans have been too 
busy with their home affairs to 
take more than a platonic interest 
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in Eastern Asiatic politics. That 
can no longer be the case. For 
them the future of China is more 
important than the present, as it 
is also to our Australian colonies, 
and it may reasonably be hoped 
that not territorial conquest but 
commercial expansion will be their 
policy there, as it is ours. A re- 
cognised community of interest 
between two kindred and indus- 
trial nations would not be an un- 
happy outcome of the present 
imbroglio. An alliance growing 
out of such peaceful pursuits might 
consolidate into something stronger 
than any military alliance could 
ever become. As to the Philip. 
pines themselves, we may at least 
hope that the new lords of the 
country will not be less hospit- 
able to foreign trade than the old 
have been. 


Mr Chamberlain’s plain speech 
at Birmingham on May 13, which 
has appeared since the fore- 
going was in the press, in no way 
modifies the views we have ven- 
tured to express,—ib corroborates 
them. While, as in duty bound, 
setting the procedure of the Gov- 
ernment in the most favourable 
light, the Secretary for the Oolonies 
makes no attempt to conceal the 
gravity of the events which have 
overtaken us in the Far East, or 
the magnitude of our interests, 
present and prospective, in that 
quarter of the world. ‘No more 
vital question has ever been pre- 
sented for the decision of a Gov- 
ernment and the decision of a 
nation, . . . events of the most 
momentous importance to every 
man and woman in this country ; 
. . . our position is far from sat- 
isfactory.” It is the absence of 
straightforward language of this 
kind that has caused such serious 
misgivings throughout the country 
during the last few months. And 
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when we are further told that “all 
the powerful States of Europe have 
made alliances,” while we are out 
in the cold, and that “the country 
is liable to be confronted at any 
moment with a combination of 
great Powers”; that there has 
been, in fact, ‘for some time past 
a combined assault by the nations 
of the world upon the commercial 
supremacy of this country,” which, 
if successful, “would menace our 
existence in a way in which it 
never has been threatened since 
the time when the great Napoleon 
attempted to lay an interdict upon 
British trade,”—we can only wel- 
come this first ministerial attempt 
to enlighten the nation as to its 
true position. ‘This is no flat- 
tery. These are counsellors that 
feelingly persuade me what I am.” 
But we shall be surprised if the 
people, once they realise the truth, 
do not show themselves at least 
as ready as the Government to 
face the consequences. There is 
just one question we should wish 
to ask in this connection. Is the 
Government taking reasonable pre- 
cautions to meet the danger which 
it anticipates, or are Ministers still 
waiting for the country to rise and 
force them ! 

On the immediate question of 
the Far East Mr Ohamberlain’s 
defence of his colleagues is no 
doubt sincere as far as it goes. 
But it stops short of that assur- 
ance which the country so much 
needs that the errors and negli- 
gences of the past will not be re- 
peated ad infinitum. From the 
imputation of want of foresight of 
the designs of Russia he defended 
the Government on the broad 
ground that they knew as well as 
anybody else that her secular 
policy was to extend her Eastern 
dominions southward to open 
water. This evades the point. 
To recognise the general trend of 
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policy is no more than to expect 
stormy weather in the winter 
season. The practical man notes 
the warnings of the storm which 
is predicted for to-morrow, and 
takes his precautions to meet 
that,—which is precisely the point 
where the Government failed in 
respect to the advance of Russia. 
While Ministers were officiously 
during the past two years inviting 
Russia to outlets on the Pacific, 
Russia was cherishing other de- 
signs. These included an outlet, 
not on the Pacific, nor even in the 
Yellow Sea, but in a Ohinese lake 
which is the lock-gate of the capi- 
tal. This was throttling China, 
with whose independent existence 
our whole commercial interests 
are bound up. Ib was not the 
general secular designs of Russia, 
there*ore, but these particular 
immediate designs, which took 
our Government by surprise, and 
induced hasty and undignified 
action. And why? The fullest 
information as to these designs 
was available to the Government 
as to the public. Yet the Gov- 
ernment did actually remain 
“more ignorant than the man 
in the street,” for he at least as- 
similated something, were it but 
through his skin, while the Gov- 
ernment vehemently rejected all 
that kind of knowledge as if it 
had been a draught of sea-water. 
Their pigeon-holes contained the 
information, no doubt; but Min- 
isters, by word and act — in 
London as in Peking—to the very 
last repudiated it, taking their cue, 
it would almost appear, from Count 
Mouravieff. An assumed ignor- 
ance is sometimes a convenient 
fiction which may mask effective 
action ; but that in this instance 
it was only too genuine was proved 
by the one incident of Ta-lien-wan. 
Only determined unbelief in what 
was matter of common knowledge 
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could have allowed the British 
representative at Peking to sug- 
gest, or her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to adopt, the idea of demand- 
ing Ta-lien-wan as an open port, 
except with the intention of going 
through with it. It was certainly 
not diplomacy, either of the old or 
any other school, to discover such 
a stone wall only by knocking 
your head against it. To borrow 
the expression applied by Mr 
Chamberlain to the Government 
of China, it was ‘crass ignor- 
ance.” 

And as to the weakness of China, 
Mr Chamberlain says it may have 
been suspected but was not known 
until the Japanese invasion proved 
it. But at any rate it was known 
then—that is to say, in 1894—-since 
when the Government has had no 
excuse for delusions about China 
being able to resist the pressure of 
Russia. Oonsequently, knowing 
the general programme of that 
Power, the Government—the pre- 
sent and preceding —had three good 
years to make up their minds what 
they would do; but they contented 
themselves with refusing to believe 
that Russia intended to do the 
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things she has done, which, when 
actually done or threatened, have 
thrown our Government into 
serious perturbation. On the two 
main points, therefore, the inten- 
tions of Russia and the weakness 
of China, the Government was, 
through its own fault, misinformed 
and misled. What the country 
has a right to krow, before letting 
bygones be bygones, is whether the 
Government has taken any steps 
to prevent similar misguidance in 
the future. Do they recognise in 
what way, through what agencies 
and channels, and through what 
defects in the same, they have been 
deceived? Have they placed buoys 
on the sunken rocks on which their 
Far Eastern policy has split? If 
not, what: security have we that a 
werse thing may not happen to us 
in subsequent “skirmishes” with 
Russia or some other 1’ower. It 
is all very well to say Government 
has had a lesson. So has Ohina, 
and many of them. FP x2% she never 
profited by them, and we confess to 
finding a greater resemblance be- 
tween the two Governments than 
is altogether pleasant to contem- 
plate. 
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Notable and Important Articles Dealing with the Present War. 





England’s Duties as a Neutral. By Joun Macponne.i, LL D., Master of the Supreme 
Court. Nineteenth Century, May. 

A careful and discriminating article dealing with the aspects of _England’s neutrality. 

Dr. Macdonnell points out the singular fact that the action of Spain and the United States 

“in past times has seriously influenced England’s position as a neutral in wars, and discusses 

such important topics as the Foreign Enlistment Act, the Right of Search, Commercial 

Blockades, Pacific Blockades, with some hints as to the probable effect of the war on neu- 

trals, A valuable paper that should be read by all interested in the international questions 
raised by the present conflict. 


The Growth of the World’s Armaments. By H. W. .Wiison, author of “‘Ironclads in 
Action.” With diagrams. Mineteenth Century, May. 

A striking summary of the armaments of the great European powers, their costs, num- 
ber of men on war footing, and changes from 1868 to 1896. The diagrams with which this 
paper is illustrated make clear many interesting features in great army equipment, and its 
relationship to material resources. 


The Collision of the Old World and the New. Contemporary Review, May. 

A short study of the European interests in the war and the real interests the European 
powers have in the outcome of the conflict. A dispassionate statement of problems and 
conditions at present little understood or realized in America. 


The United States and Cuban Independence. By Frep. J. MATHESON. Fortnightly Review, May. 


Deals with the condition of American opinion at the outbreak of the war, and discusses 
its relationship to the rupture between the two nations. 


The Mournful Case of Cuba. By G. H.D. Gossip. Fortnightly Review, May. 

A pathetic picture of the actual condition of Cuba during the Spanish-Cuban war, and a 
plain statement of the reasons that induced the United States to undertake the liberation of 
the island. A paper that should be read by all interested in the solemn and earnest task the 
United States has begun. 


The ‘‘Maine’’ Disaster and After. By Frep. T. Jane. Fortnightly, Review, April. 

This article, printed before the outbreak of the war, treats of the naval positions of Spain 
and the United States, and has now an especial significance in view of the actual state of 
war that exists at present. 


The Crisis in Spain. 1. The Carlist Cause. By the Marquis pE Ruvicny and°CRANsTouN 
METCAIFE. 11. Can Sayasta Save Spain? By LEONARD WILLIAMs. Fortnightly Review, 
December, 1897. 

Two important papers dealing with the internal conditiow of Spain and having a special 
and vital interest at this time. The internal] affairs of Spain are destined to have an import- 
ant influence on the war: these valuable papers give much useful information not other- 
wise accessible. 


The Defeat of the Armada. By Major Martin Hume. Fortnightly Review, August, 1897. 
A graphic picture of the famous Armada and the reasons of its failure. Spain asa 
naval] power and its efforts and failures. What the past has to tell the present. 
How the Sceptre of the Sea passed to England. By Major Martin Hume. Wineteenth 
Century, September, 1897, 
The story of the Armada and the reasons of England’s success in naval conflict with 
Spain. A paper of engrossing interest and great timeliness. 
The Spanish Crisis. 2/achwood’s Magazine, February, 1898 Price 30 cents. 


A thorough exposition of the state of affairsin Spain. The opinions of a trained ob- 
server carefully stated. One of the most notable papers touching on the internal difficulties 
of the Spanish-Cuban war. 
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E. Messoniex : Personal Recollections and Anecdotes. By the late Caries 
YRIARTE, 

A charming group of anecdotes and recollections never before published which 
will be eagerly welcomed by the many admirers of the great painter, 

England’s Duties as a Neutral. By Joun Macpvonneii, LL D., Master of the 
Supreme Court. 

The significance of England’s place in the Spanish-American War. How 
these nations have influenced neutrality laws in the past. Some important aspects 
of the present war. 

The Growth of the World’s Armaments. By H. W. Wiison. With diagrams. 

The increase in the armaments of the great European powers during the last 
twenty years, and the relationship of this increase to their material prosperity. An 
important paper dealing with the real effects of a war policy. 

The Caucasus and Tirah: a Retrospect. By the Right Hon, the Lord Narixr of 
Magdala,. 

A study of the warfare between civilization and warlike mountain tribes as 
shown by conflicts in the Caucasus. The methods of barbarians in fighting with 
civilized forces. 

The Working Girl of Today. By Lady Arsania Hosarr-HaAmppen. 

The real life of a working girl in a great city and the means adopted to ameli- 
orate her condition. Clubs asa help toa working girl’s life. Some of the more 
important problems of city existence. 

The “‘Limited Company’”’ Craze. By S. F. Van Oss. 

A striking article on the + Rot of Limited Companies in commercial 

enterprises. A formidable marshalling of facts at present little understood. 


England alone has nearly 25,000 such companies: the economic results of this 
system acutely analysed. 
FPox-Hunting and Agriculture. By Hon. Georce F. UNDERHILL. 


A readable account of the development of fox hunting in England and its 
effect on British agriculture. How the sport helps the farmer and his preducts. 
Nicholas Culpeper. By the Hon. Sipney Peet. 

A brilliant skerch of the extraordinary life of this famous soldier, physician, 
astrologer and politician of the seventeenth century. A strange story of a remark- 
able life and the singular contrasts it affords with modern life and manners, 

A Postal Utopia. By J. Hennixer Heaton, M.P. 

An earnest plea for the extension of postal facilities throughout the world by 
international agreement. The good that would result from a general extension of 
postal privileges at low rates. Some thoughtful and valuable suggestions. 

The English Bible; Wyclif te Coverdale. By H. M. Hoars 

A brilliant sketch of the English Bible as shown in the works of these two 
men : the literary value of the bible and its development as a work of literature, 
A Young Lady’s Journey from Dublin to London in 1791. 

A literal reproduction of a diary of a young lady on her first visit to London, 
written a hundred years since. A charming piece of early travel preserved un- 
touched to our day. 

The Romance of an Ancient City Church. By the Rev. Professor A. J. Mason, D.D. 

The romantic and fascinating story of the eight London churches that escaped 
the great fire, 

The Prisons Bill and Progress in Criminal Treatment. By Major General Sir Ep- 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


FOUR TIMES PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


For many years Mr. Gladstone regularly 
contributed to the pages of the Wineteenth 
Century, that being the only periodical for 
which he wrote. The following list con- 
tains some of his more important papers 
printed in that Review: 


The Irish Question. 


Notes and Queries on the Irish Demand. February, 1887. 
Mr. Lecky and Political Morality. August. 1857. 
Electoral Facts. September, 1887; December, 1889 ; August, 1891. 
Ingram’s History of the Irish Union. October, 1887. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Union. A reply. By Dr. T. Dunnar 
INGRAM. December, 1887. 
Mr. Foster and Ireland. September, 1888. 
Plain Speaking on the Irish Union. July, 1889. 


Religious Studies. 


The Elizabethan Settlement of Religion. July, 1888. 
The English Church Under Henry the Eighth. November, 1880. 
Professor Huxley and the Swine Miracle. February, 1891. 
Illustrations of Mr. Gladstone’s Controversial Methods. By Profes- 
sor Huxtey. March, I8g1. 
Ancient Beliefs in a Future State. October, 1891. 
Beliefs in Immortality. A reply to Mr. Gladstone. By the Rev. Prof. 
CHEYNE. December, 1891. : 
The Piace of Hleresy and Schism in the Modern Christian Church. 
August, 1894. . 
Heresy and Schism from another point of view, By Prof. Vance 
SMITH. September, 1894. 
True and False Conceptions of the Atonement. September, 1894. 
Bishop Butler and His Censors, Two papers. November and December, 1895. 


Historical and Biographical. 


Daniel O’Connell. January, 1889. 

Italy in 1888-89. May. 1889. 

Sheridan, June, 1896. 

The Massacres in Turkey. October, 1896. 


Literary Studies. 


Phoenician Affinities of Ithaca. August, 1889. 
Journal de Marie Baskirtseff. October, 1889. 

Did Dante Study in Oxford? June, 1892. 

The Love Odes of Horace. Five Specimens. April, 1894. 
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‘Does America Hate Bagland? 


=e BY = 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
























This article, by Mr. Carnegie, published 
in the Fortnightly Review for November, 
1897, is of especial interest at this time, in 
view of the recent change of public opinion 
in America concerning England and its 
friendship. Few phases of our modern life 
have been so remarkable as the general an- 
tagonism of America towards England. Mr. 
Carnegie’s words on this topic have a special 
value and interest, and should be read by 


every thoughtful citizen, 





Price, 40 Cents 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


112 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Bicycling. 


Cycles and Cycling. By J. Pennewt. Fort. 

nightly Review, January, 

neem on the Bicycle. By E. B. Turner, 
-R.C.S. Contemporary Review, May. 


In Andalusia with a Bicycle. By Joseru 


PENNELL. Contemporary Review, May. 


The Cycle Industry. By Duncans. Con- 
lemporary Review, April, 


rong Cycling for Ladies. With Diagrams. 
By Mrs. WALTER CREYKE. Mineteenth 
7; Arc September, 1897. 


The Cycle Market. By G. Lacy Hitter. 
Contemporary Review, August, 1897. 


Twenty Years of Cycling. By J. ard E R. 
PENNELL. Fortnightly Review. August, 
1897. 





Price, each, 40 Cents. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


112 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











TEETHING) 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


nas been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER 
FECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHS the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


AME makes people live after 
they are dead. 


Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference: it 
is within your reach. 

You can live during all the 
lives of your children and their 
children’s children, through suit- 
able insurance on your life. 

Not as costly or trouble- 
some as the average of other 
investments. Full information 
free. 


ADDRESS 


Penn [lutual Life, 


921 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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M. Zola and the Dreyfus Case. 








Military Espionage in France. Quarterly Review. April. With facsimiles 


of **Le Bordereau’ 
taine Dreyfus. Price, $1.25. 


The Dreyfus Case. By M. Yves Guyvor. Contemporary Review, May. Price, 
40 cents. A brilliant sketch of the famous case and the men touched 


by it. 


Some Notes on the Zola Case. By Davip Curistize Murray. Contemporary 


Reasiew, April. Price, 40 cents. 


trial. 


Sent Post Paid on Reccipt of Price. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


and letters of Commandant Esterhazy and Capi- 


Opinions of an eye witness during the 
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SCHOOLS. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 

Miss Head’s school for Girls, Special care for 
health of girls. Gymnasium and outdoor games, 
Cheerful family life. Certificate admits to University 
of California and Vassar College. 





ILL:nors, CHICAGO, 1060 N. Halsted Street. 

The McVormick Theoleyicat seminary opens 
Thursday, Sept. 24. Term continues seven months. 
Nine instructors. Fine equipment and ample 
accemmodations. For Catalogue address **raculty.” 





ILvinots, Upper ALTON. 

Shurtlejf Colteye. (Founded in 1827.) The 
Oldest College in the West. Delightfullocation. A 
high standard of scholarship. Excellent library and 
laboratories. Austin K. DE Bois, Ph. D., President. 


° 





MicuiGan, OLIVET. 

Olivet Colteye. For both sexes. Three college 
courses, Normal and preparatory departments. Also 
conservatory of music. For catalogues address : 

A. L. Lez Sec’y. 





(Alumnus of University of Va.) 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

Theolo Seminary Reformed (Dutch) 
Chureh, (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuition, 
furnished rooms, fuel. light, use of gymnasium anil 
library (43,000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 
denomination. Address, 

Rev. J. P. Searve, Secretary. 





Nortu Carouina, RALKiGH. 
St. Mary’s school for Giris, (Establishe.i 

in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector, 

Rev. Bennet Smaprs, A. M. 







































(CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


** It is entitled to the literary right of way.” 
Rev. Thomas 8. Hubert, Cleveland, Tenn. 


MAGAZINE which, not by mere lists or 

breif notices only, but by abundant.and 

ample extracts from the best that is going, 
keeps within its readers’view t he whole cur- 
rent of literature; both the literature of the 
hour aad that of the deeper tide of enduring 
authorship. 

It is devoted to imaginative literature, but 
the literature of information as well; the current 
literature of the sciences. the arts, the indus- 
tries, and the home and family. 

Current Literature draws from ai! sources, 
ephemeral and standard. home and foreign, 
not overlooking that unceasing product of the 
daily press, which is an important voice of the 
times. and which, when culled from the mass 
of ephemeral matter accompanying it, justly 
deserves a medium of public presentation, less 
limited and less perishable than the daily news- 


aper, 
‘ ‘That is what Current Literature is designed 
todo. Subscribe to it—§3 a year. 

Current Literature, now in its oth year, 
should be on every literary table. We will 
send asample copy to any address if this ad- 
vertisement is mentioned. Otherwise enclose 
25 cents for the current number. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co. 
Bryant Bldg., 65 Liberty St,, N. Y. 
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ART. 


E. Meissonier: Personal Recollections and 
Anecdotes. By the late Cnaries Yri- 
ARTE. Nineteenth Century, May. 


Places and Things of Interest and Beauty. 
By Sir Rorerr HuNTrER. 
Century, April. 


Nineteenth 


Painting in Enamels. 
HERKOMER, R.A. 
May. 


By Professor Hubert 
Fortnightly Review, 


Aubrey Beardsley. By Arrivur 
Fortnightly Review, May. 


SYMONS. 


Millais’s Works at Burlington House. By 
CiaupE Pups. Ninefeenth Century, 
March. 


The National Gallery and Common Sense. 
By H. M. Pauu, Fortnightly Review, 
April. 


Our Public Art Museums : a Retrospect. By 


Sir CHARLES Ropinson, Her Majesty’s 


Surveyor of Pictures. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, December, 1897. 
Is Photography Among the Fine Arts? By 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 
December, 1897. 


Contemporary Review, 


Beauty and Ugliness. Two Papers. By 
VERNON Lee and C. ANsrRUTHER-THOM- 
SON. Contemporary Review, October and 


November, 1897. 

Art and the Daily Paper. By Josern Pennett, 
Nineteenth Century, October, 1897. 

Imagination in Modern Art. By Vexnon Ler. 
Fortnightly Review, October, 1897. 

The Westminster Improvement Scheme. With 
Map. By E. P. Warren. 
Review, March. 


Fortnightly. 


Price, each, 40 cents, 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


112 Wall St., New York 
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ECONOMICS. 


The Limited Company Craze. 
Oss. Nin 


By S. F. Van 
nth Century, May. 
The Jewish Colonies in Palestine. By Josrri 


PRAG, Contemporary Review, May. 


The Insolvent Poor. By Judge Parry. Fort 


nightly Review, May. 

The New Lunacy Bill. Westminster Review, 
May. 

Prison Reform. 1. Prisons and Prisoners. 
By Rev. WittiAM DouGLas Morrison 
2. Our Female Criminals. By Miss 
EuizA Orme. Fortnightly Review, May. 


The Prisons Bill and Progress in Criminal 


Treatment. sy Major-General Sir Ep- 
MUND Du Ca K.C.B. Nine teenth Cen 
tury, May 

India on a Gold Basis. By W. R. Lawson 
Contemporary Review, April 


Mr. Mallock as a Political Economist. 
A. Ronson, D.D 
April 

Cottage Homes for the Aged Poor. By Jorn 
Hutron,M P. Nineteenth Century, April. 

A Stud? in Trade Unionism. 


TAYLOR. MNinete 


By J 


Contemporary Keview, 


By BENJAMIN 

April. 

Juvenile Reformatories in France. By F. 
SPEARMAN rtnightly Review, April. 

Friendly Societies for Women. 
J. FRoME WILK 
April. 

Some of the Resources of Canada. By Prince 


nth Century. 


By the Rev 
INSON, Fortnightly Review, 


KROPOTKIN Vineteenth Century, March 
Agricultural Depression. By Sir Epmunp 
VERNEY, Bart Contemporary Review, 
March. 
The End of the New Unionism. By Louis 
GaRVIN. Fortnightly Review, March. 


The Immorality and Cowardice of Modern 
Loan Mongers. By A. J. Wi:son. 
temporary R v, March. 


Con- 


Price, each, 40 cents. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


{12 Wall Street, New York. 
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Glimpses of Havana and the Havanese. By RicHarp Davey, 

A graphic and picturesque account of the life and manners of the people of 
Havana, entertainingly written and dealing with the most .characteristic aspects 
of life in the Cuban capital. A timely article that has had wide reading. 

Painting in Enamels. By Professor Husert Herkomer, R.A. 

A brief paper by Professor Herkomer on the important art of painting in 
enamel: a clear exposition of just what this art is and a concise statement of its 
possibilities. 

Egypt: 1881 to 1897. By Epwakrp Dicey, C.B. 

An interesting account of the progress made by Egypt under the British occu- 
pation This extended study has a special value to Americans from the problems 
opening upto this country from the occupation of Cuba and the Philippines. 
What Great Britain has accomplished in occupying a foreign land and how it has 
carried on its civilizing work. 

The United States and Cuban Independence. By Frep J. MArHEson. 

Some of the reasons and circumstances that precipitated the Spanish-American 

war and some considerations on the results of Cuban independence. 


The Mourntul Case of Cuba. By G. H. D. Gossip. 


An inside view of Cuban conditions under Spanish rule and the real reasons 
for American interference. A gloomy picture of Cuban life. 
The Influence of Balzac. By Emi_r Facurr. 

A brilliant paper on the popular appreciation of Balzac in France and the 
reasons which account for the permanency of his fame among his own people. 
Balzac in English and for English readers. A thoughtful penetrating pape: by an 
accomplished French critic. 

The Irish Local Government Bill. By Judge O'Connor Morais. 

A keen analysis of the latest Parliamentary Bill for local government in Ire- 
land, with a summary of previous efforts in the same direction. A fresh chapter 
in English rule in Ireland. 

Aubrey Beardsley. By Arrnuur Symons. 

A sympathetic notice and appreciation of this remarkable artist, who, in a 
very few years, had achieved world-wide fame. Beardsley as a man and an artist. 
A graceful and friendly tribute to one of the most remarkable draftsmen of our time. 
A Cure for Indolence. By Dr. Maurice pve Fleury. 

An article of extfaordinary interest in the possibilities of curing indolence in 
brain workers. Indolence and intellectual work. The conditions necessary toa 
cure and how far one may be cured. A practical paper of the utmost value by a 
noted French physician. 

Prisons and Prisoners. By Rev. WitLt1AM DovuGLas Morrison. 

Prison life as seen by a close observer, and its effect on prisoners. Recent at- 
tempts to mitigate the hardships of prison life in England and the results of recent 
legislation. 

Our Female Criminals. By Miss E1iza Orme. 

An earnest plea for the betterment of the condition of women prisoners. 
Needed reforms and what is still to be accomplished. An important chapter in 
prison reform. 

The Insolvent Poor. By Judge Parry. 

Credit systems among the working classes and their unfortunate effects as 
viewed from the standpoint of a County Judge. A remarkable picture of indiffer- 
ence and hardship as seen from the Bench. 

The Position and Policy of Mr. Rhodes. By Imrerta.isr. 
The Breakdown of Our Chinese Policy. By Dirtomaricus. 
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Naval Tinaiieokas ee : 4 


The Latest Reconstruction of thé British Navy. “By ‘Sir Witseus H. Wuitsz, K.C.B 
Director of Nava! Constructions Méimeteenth Century, April, — 


British Ships in Foreif Plavies, Bv Arcursatp S, Hur. Nineteenth Century, April. 


Our Reserves for M/ js the F..iet,° 1.° By Lord BRASSEY. es Fug Lord CHARL! 
BERESFORD, Ai#2/ Century, December, 1897 : 


The Navy and the k erieg Dispute. By ArcniBaLp S, Horo. Nineteenth Ceniur 
arch. 


Captain Mahan’s Counsels to the United States. By Lieut.-Col: Sir Ghéace SYDENHA 
CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. Nineteenth Century, February. .° 


England at War. By FREDERICK Greanwdon. Winches Century, February. 


Thet¥ar East. : es 


The Breakdown of our Chinese Poliey. By Divi omaticus. “ Foriwighity, Review, May. 


British Peta and the Integrity of Chima. By Hott Ss. HALLE te Fortnightly Revier 
ri 


How@hina may yet be Saved. By Dererrivs C. Bovtcer. Contemporary Review, May. 
The Problem of the Far East. By Frep T: Lane. Contemporary Review, March. 


ig > and the Chr;santhemum. By N. G. MrtcHELL. INNES, Contemporary Revier 
arc 


The = of Manchuria. By Captain FRANCIS YOuNcHUSBAND, Nineteenth Ceniur 
arc 

The €risis in China. With Map. Blackwood’ s Magashis: tatters. Price 30 cents. 

A Monroe Doctrine for China. By DIPLoMAticus.- Fortnightly Review, February. 

England at War. By Freperick GREENWOOD. Nineteenth Century, February. 

Great Britain’ 8 Opportunity in China. By C. A. Morzine. ian pEearery, February 

Corea, By E. H. Parker. Fortnightly Review, February, 

The Problem of the Far East. Contémporary Review, February. 

Our Trade with Western China. By Jotin Foster FRASER. Contemporary Review, February. 

ie Partition of China, By Ho.t’Ss HALLETT. _Nineteenth ED January. 


The Latent Words on Africa. 


4 The Slave Trade in the wet African Hinterland. By Canon C.-H. Rontwson. Conte: 


porary Review, May. 
- The Position and Policy of Mr. Rhodes, By ImpERIALis?. Fortnightly Review, May. 
> The: Pegg Traffic with West Africa. sBY- ‘Miss Mary KINGSLEY. Fortnightly Review 


- England aad France in West Africa, “By Prof. WESTLAKE. Contemporary Review, April 
Bechuanaland. By the Rev. JoHN MACKENZI8, Contemporary Review, February. 


. The Real Grievances of the Uitlanders: | By Sir Henry Merysty-Tuomson, Bart, M.P. 
Nineteenth Cenlury, February. 


- Our Position in South Africa, By yt iia cae Contemporary Review, December. 


The Advance of Russia. - 


' The Coming of the Slav. By Grorce Wasuzurn, D.D. Contemporary Review, January. 


‘The Fature of the Anglo-Afghan Alliance. By -the Moutvir RAFFIUDDIN AHM.A~ 
Nintleenth Century, February. 


* The Struggle of Religions and Races in Russia. By Dr. E. re Diion. Fortnightly 


Review, January. 


Russia ‘end her Patients. By Mme. Novixorr. Fortnightly Cea | Jannary. 
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